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THE 

COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  RENDEZVOUS. 

Albert's  first  words  to  his  Mend  on  the  following  morn- 
ing contained  a  request  that  he  would  accompany  him  to 
visit  the  count.  True,  he  had  warmly  and  energetically 
thanked  him  the  previous  evening;  but  services  such  as 
he  had  rendered  were  worthy  of  a  twofold  acknowledg- 
ment. Franz,  who  was  attracted  by  some  invisible  influ- 
ence towards  the  count,  in  which  terror  was  strangely 
mingled,  felt  an  extreme  reluctance  to  permit  his  friend 
to  be  exposed  alone  to  the  singular  fascination  which  the 
mysterious  count  seemed  to  Exercise  over  him,  and  there- 
fore made  no  objection  to  Albert's  request,  but  at  once 
accompanied  him ;  they  were  ushered  into  the  salon,  and 
five  minutes  later  the  count  appeared. 

**  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  Albert,  advancing  to  meet 
him,  "  permit  me  to  repeat  the  poor  thanks  I  offered  last 
night,  and  to  assure  you  that  the  remembrance  of  all  I 
owe  to  you  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory; 
I  shall  always  remember  the  important  service  you  have 
rendered  me,  and  that  to  you  I  am  indebted  even  for 
my  life." 

''My  dear  neighbor,"  replied  the  count,  with  a  smile, 
''you  exaggerate  your  obligations  to  me.  You  owe  me 
nothing  but  the  saving  of  some  twenty  thousand  livres  in 
your  travelling  expenses.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  yon 
on  the  ease  and  unconcern  with  which  you  resigned  your- 
self to  your  fate." 
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"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Albert,  "  I  deserve  no  credit  for 
what  I  could  not  help ;  namely,  a  determination  to  take 
everything  as  I  found  it,  and  to  let  those  bandits  see  that 
although  men  get  into  troublesome  scrapes  all  over  the 
world,  there  is  no  nation  but  the  French  can  smile  even 
in  the  face  of  grim  Death  himself.  All  that,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  obligations  to  you;  and  I  now 
come  to  ask  you  whether  in  my  own  person,  my  family, 
or  connections,  I  can  in  any  way  serve  you.  My  father, 
the  Comte  de  Morcerf,  although  of  Spanish  origin,  pos- 
sesses considerable  influence  both  at  the  court  of  France 
and  Madrid,  and  I  unhesitatingly  place  the  best  services  of 
myself  and  all  to  whom  my  life  is  dear,  at  your  disposal" 

"M.  de  Morcerf,"  replied  the  count,  "your  offer,  far 
from  surprising  me,  is  precisely  what  I  expected  from 
you ;  and  I  accept  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  hearty  sincer- 
ity with  which  it  is  made.  I  had  already  made  up  my 
mind  to  ask  a  great  feivor  at  your  hands." 

"  What  is  it  1" 

'*  I  am  wholly  a  stranger  to  Paris ;  it  is  a  city  I  have 
never  yet  seen." 

"Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Albert,  "that  you  have 
reached  your  present  age  without  visiting  Paris  ?  I  can 
scarcely  credit  it." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true ;  still,  I  agree  with  you 
in  thinking  that  my  present  ignorance  of  the  first  city  in 
Europe  is  a  reproach  to  me  in  every  way,  and  calls  for 
immediate  correction.  Probably  I  should  have  made  that 
important  journey  long  ago  had  I  known  any  one  who 
could  introduce  me  into  that  world  with  which  I  have 
no  connection.** 

"  Oh  !  a  man  like  you  ! "  cried  Albert. 

"You  are  most  kind;  but  since  I  find  in  myself  no 
other  merit  than  the  ability  to  compete  as  millionnairo 
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with  M.  Agaado  or  with  M.  Rothschild,  and  since  I  do 
not  go  to  Paris  to  speculate,  that  trifling  circumstance  has 
withheld  me.  Now  your  offer  decides  me.  Let  us  see ; 
you  undertake,  my  dear  M.  de  Morcerf"  (these  words 
were  accompanied  by  a  most  peculiar  smile),  ''  upon  my 
arrival  in  France,  to  open  to  me  the  doors  of  that  fashion- 
able world  of  which  I  know  no  more  than  a  Huron  or  a 
native  of  Cochin  China.'' 

'*  Oh,  that  I  do,  and  with  infinite  pleasure ! "  answered 
Albert;  ''and  so  much  the  more  readUy  as  a  letter  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  my  father  summons  me  to  Pans 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  for  my  alliance  (my  dear  Franz, 
do  not  smile,  I  beg  of  you)  with  a  family  of  high  standing 
and  connected  with  the  very  elite  of  Parisian  society." 

''  Alliance  by  mairiage  1 "  said  Franz,  laughing. 

"  Good  Lord,  yes ! "  answered  Albert ;  "  so  when  you 
return  to  Paris  you  will  find  me  settled  down,  and  per- 
haps father  of  a  family.  That  will  agree  well  with  my 
natural  gravity,  will  it  not  ?  In  any  case,  Count,  I  repeat 
that  I  and  mine  are  devoted  to  you,  body  and  soul." 

"  I  accept,"  said  the  count,  "  for  I  give  you  my  solemn 
assurance  that  I  only  waited  an  opportunity  like  the  pres- 
ent to  realize  schemes  I  have  long  meditated." 

Franz  doubted  not  that  these  schemes  were  the  same  con- 
cerning which  he  had  dropped  some  words  in  the  grotto  of 
Monte  Cristo ;  and  while  the  count  spoke,  the  young  man 
closely  examined  him  in  the  hope  of  reading  in  his  face 
some  revelation  of  the  plans  which  drew  him  to  Paris. 
But  it  was  very  difficult  to  penetrate  to  the  soul  of  that 
man,  especially  when  he  veiled  it  with  a  smile. 

*'  But  tell  me  now,  Count,"  exclaimed  Albert,  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  having  to  introduce  so  distinguished  a  per- 
son as  Monte  Cristo,  —  "  tell  me  truly  whether  you  are  in 
earnest,  or  if  this  project  of  visiting  Paris  is  merely  one 
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of  those  chimerical  and  tmcertain  things  of  which  we 
make  so  many  in  the  couise  of  our  lives,  bnt  which, 
like  a  house  built  on  the  sand,  is  liable  to  be  blown 
over  by  the  first  puff  of  wind  1 " 

"  I  pledge  you  my  honor,"  returned  the  count,  "  that 
I  moan  to  do  as  I  have  said ;  both  inclination  and  posi- 
tive necessity  compel  me  to  visit  Paris." 

"When  do  you  propose  going  thither?" 

''Have  you  made  up  your  mind  when  you  shall  be 
there  yourself  1" 

"  Certainly  I  have,  —  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks*  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  fast  as  I  can  get  there  I  " 

**  Well,*'  said  the  count,  '*  I  will  give  you  three  months ; 
you  see  I  make  an  ample  allowance  for  all  delays  and 
difficulties." 

**  And  in  three  months'  time,"  said  Albert,  "  you  will 
be  at  my  house  1" 

**  Shall  we  make  a  positive  appointment  for  a  particular 
day  and  hour  )  "  inquired  the  count ;  ''  only  let  me  warn 
you  that  I  am  desperately  punctuaL" 

"  The  very  thing  I "  exclaimed  Albert ;  "  an  exact  ap- 
pointment, —  that  suits  me  to  a  dot." 

**  So  be  it,  then,''  replied  the  count ;  and  extending  his 
hand  towards  a  calendajr  suspended  near  the  chimney-piece, 
he  said,  ''to-day  is  the  21st  of  February,"  and  drawing 
out  his  watch,  added,  "  it  is  exactly  half-past  ten  o'clock. 
Now  promise  me  to  remember  this,  and  expect  me  on  the 
21st  of  May  at  half -past  ten  in  the  forenoon." 

"  Capital  1 "  exclaimed  Albert ;  "  breakfast  will  be 
ready." 

"  Where  do  you  live  1 " 

"No.  27  Rue  du  Holder." 

"  Have  you  bachelor's  apartments  there  ?  I  hope  my 
coming  will  not  put  you  to  any  inconvenience." 
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'^  I  reside  in  my  Other's  hotel,  but  occupy  a  pavilion  at 
the  farther  side  of  the  courtyard,  entirely  separated  from 
the  main  building." 

''Goody"  replied  the  count,  as  taking  out  his  tablets, 
be  wrote  down,  **  No.  27  Eue  du  Haider,  21st  May,  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning."  *'  Now  then,"  said  he,  return- 
ing his  tablets  to  his  pocket,  ''make  yourself  perfectly 
easy ;  the  hand  of  your  timepiece  will  not  be  more  punct- 
ual than  I  shall  be." 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  before  my  departure  t "  asked 
Albert. 

"  That  will  be  according  to  circumstances  3  when  do  you 
setoff]" 

"  To-morrow  evening,  at  five  o'clock." 
"  In  that  case  I  must  say  adieu  to  you,  as  I  am  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Naples,  and  shall  not  return  hither  before 
Saturday  evening  or  Sunday  morning.  And  you,  Mon- 
sieur the  Baron,"  pursued  the  count,  addressing  Franz, 
'*  do  you  also  depart  to-morrow  1 " 
"  Yes." 

"  To  France  1 " 

*'  No,  to  Venice ;  I  shall  remain  in  Italy  for  another 
year  or  two." 

"Then  wo  shall  not  meet  in  Paris  1" 
"I  fear  I  shall  not  have  that  honor." 
'*Well,  since  we  must  part,"  said  the  count,  holding 
out  a  band  to  each  of  the  young  men,  "  allow  me  to  wish 
you  both  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey." 

It  was  the  first  time  the  hand  of  Franz  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  this  mysterious  man,  and  unconsciously 
he  shuddered  at  its  touch,  for  it  felt  cold  and  icy  as  that 
of  a  corpse. 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  Albert ;  "  it  is 
agreed  —  is  it  not  1  —  that  you  are  to  be  in  the  Eue  du 
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Helder  on  the  21st  of  May,  at  half-past  ten  in  the  mornings 
and  your  word  of  honor  is  passed  for  your  punctuality  1 " 

**  All  that  is  settled  and  arranged  upon  honor,"  replied 
the  count ;  **  rely  upon  seeing  me  at  the  time  and  place 
agreed  on." 

The  young  men  then  rose^  bowed  to  the  count,  and 
quitted  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1  **  asked  Albert  of  Franz,  when 
they  had  returned  to  their  own  apartments ;  **  you  seem 
more  than  commonly  thoughtful " 

"  I  will  confess  to  you,  Albert,"  replied  Franz,  "  that  I 
am  deeply  puzzled  to  unravel  the  real  career  of  this  strange 
count ;  and  the  appointment  you  have  made  to  meet  him 
in  Paris  fills  me  with  a  thousand  apprehensions." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Albert,  "  what  can  there 
possibly  be  in  that  to  excite  uneasiness  1  Why,  you  are 
mad  I " 

"As  you  please,"  said  Franz  ;  "  mad  or  not,  so  it  is." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Franz,"  said  Albert ;  "  and  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  I  have  noticed  a  marked 
coldness  in  your  manner  towards  the  count,  who  on  the 
other  hand  has  been  simply  perfect  in  his  manner  towards 
us.     Have  you  anything  against  him  1 " 

"  Possibly." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  him  previously  to  coming  hither  %** 

"  I  have." 

"  And  where  1 " 

**  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  repeat  a  single  word  of 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  youl" 

"  I  promise." 

"  Upon  honor  1  ^ 

"  Upon  honor." 

"  That  is  satisfactory ;  listen,  then.'* 

Franz  then  related  to  his  friend  the  history  of  his  ez- 
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cnision  to  the  island  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  of  his  finding  a 
party  of  smugglers  there,  with  whom  were  two  Corsican 
bandits.  He  dwelt  with  considerable  force  and  energy  on 
the  almost  magical  hospitality  he  had  received  from  the 
count,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  entertainment  in  the 
grotto  of  the  **  Thousand  and  One  Nights/'  He  recounted 
all  the  particulars  of  the  supper,  —  the  hashish,  the  statues, 
the  dream,  and  the  reality  ;  and  how  at  his  awakening 
there  remained  no  proof  or  trace  of  all  these  eyents,  saye 
the  small  yacht  seen  in  the  distant  horizon  sailing  towards 
Porto  Vecchio.  Then  he  detailed  the  conversation  over« 
heard  by  him  at  the  Colosseum  between  the  count  and 
Vampa,  in  which  the  count  had  promised  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  the  bandit  Peppino,  — an  engagement  which  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  he  most  faithfully  fulfilled.  At  last  he 
arrived  at  the  adventure  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the 
embarrassment  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  by  not 
having  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  piastres,  and  his 
idea  of  applying  to  the  count,  —  an  idea^which  had  led 
to  results  so  picturesque  and  satisfactory. 

Albert  listened  with  the  most  profound  attention. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  when  Franz  had  concluded,  "  what  do 
you  find  to  object  to  in  all  you  have  related  1  The  count 
is  fond  of  travelling,  and  being  rich  possesses  a  vessel  of 
his  own.  Go  to  Portsmouth  or  Southampton,  and  you 
will  find  the  harbors  crowded  with  the  yachts  belonging  to 
wealthy  Englishmen  who  have  the  same  fancy.  To  have 
a  resting-place  in  his  travels;  to  escape  the  frightful  cook- 
ing which  has  poisoned  us,  —  me  for  four  months,  you  for 
four  years ;  to  avoid  lying  on  these  abominable  beds  on 
which  no  one  can  sleep,  —  he  furnishes  a  place  at  Monte 
Cnsto.  Then,  when  his  place  is  furnished  he  fears  that 
the  Tuscan  Government  will  drive  him  away,  and  that  his 
expenses  will  be  lost  money ;  he  therefore  buys  the  island 
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and  takes  its  name.  Just  ask  yooiael^  my  good  fellow, 
whether  there  are  not  many  persons  of  our  acquaintance 
who  assume  the  names  of  lands  and  properties  they  never 
in  their  lives  were  master  of." 

"  But/'  said  Franz,  "  how  do  you  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Corsican  bandits  being  among  the  crew 
of  his  vessel  ? " 

*'  Well,  what  is  there  surprising  in  that  ?  Nobody 
knows  better  than  yourself  that  the  bandits  of  Corsica  are 
not  rogues  or  thieves,  but  purely  and  simply  fugitives 
driven  by  some  vendetta  from  their  native  town  or  village, 
and  that  their  fellowship  involves  no  disgrace  or  stigma ; 
for  my  own  part  I  protest  that  should  I  ever  visit  Corsica, 
my  first  visit,  ere  even  I  presented  myself  to  the  governor 
or  prefect^  should  be  to  the  bandits  of  Colomba,  if  I  could 
only  manage  to  meet  them.     I  find  them  charming." 

"  Still,"  persisted  Franz,  "  I  suppose  you  will  allow 
that  such  men  as  Yampa  and  his  band  are  villains  who 
have  no  other  motive  than  plunder  when  they  seize  your 
person.  How  do  you  explain  the  influence  of  the  count 
over  those  ruf&ans]" 

"  My  good  friend,  as  in  all  probability  I  owe  my  present 
safety  to  that  influence,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  search 
too  closely  into  its  source.  Therefore,  instead  of  condemn- 
ing him  for  his  intimacy  with  outlaws,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  excuse  any  little  irregularity  there  may  be  in 
such  a  connection,  —  not  altogether  for  preserving  my  life, 
for  my  own  idea  was  that  it  never  was  in  much  danger ; 
but  certainly  for  saving  me  four  thousand  piastres,  which, 
being  translated,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  twenty- 
four  thousand  livres  of  our  money,  —  a  sum  at  which,  most 
assuredly,  I  should  never  have  been  estimated  in  France ; 
proving  most  indisputably,"  added  Albert,  with  a  laugh| 
^that  no  prophet  is  honored  in  his  own  country.** 
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**  Talking  of  countries/'  replied  Franz,  **  of  what  coun- 
try is  the  count ;  what  is  his  native  tongue ;  what  are  his 
means  of  existence ;  whence  does  he  derive  his  immense 
fortune ;  what  were  those  events  of  his  early  life  —  a  life 
as  marvellous  as  unknown — that  have  tinctured  his  suc- 
ceeding years  with  so  dark  and  gloomy  a  misanthropy  1 
Certainly  these  are  questions  that  in  your  place  I  should 
like  to  have  answered." 

**  My  dear  Franz,"  replied  Albert,  *'  when  upon  receipt 
of  my  letter  you  found  the  necessity  of  asking  the  count's 
assistance,  you  promptly  went  to  him,  saying,  '  My  friend 
Albert  de  Morcerf  is  in  danger;  help  me  to  deliver  him.' 
Was  not  that  nearly  what  you  saidi " 

« It  was." 

''Well,  then,  did  he  ask  you,  'Who  is  M.  Albert  de 
Morcerf;  how  does  he  come  by  his  name,  his  fortune; 
what  are  his  means  of  existence ;  what  is  his  birth-place ; 
of  what  country  is  he  a  native  1  Tell  me,  did  he  put  all 
these  questions  to  you?" 

"  I  confess  he  asked  me  none." 

"  No ;  be  merely  came  and  freed  me  from  the  hands  of 
M.  Vampa,  where,  I  can  assure  you,  in  spite  of  all  my 
appearance  of  ease  and  unconcern,  I  did  not  very  particu- 
larly care  to  remain.  Now  then,  Franz,  when  in  return 
for  services  so  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  rendered,  he 
but  asks  me  to  do  for  him  what  is  done  daily  for  any 
Russian  prince  or  Italian  noble  who  may  pass  through 
Paris,  —  merely  to  introduce  him  into  society,  —  would 
you  have  me  refuse]  My  good  fellow,  you  must  have  lost 
your  senses  to  think  it  possible  I  could  act  with  such 
cold-blooded  policy."  And  this  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  contrary  to  custom,  all  the  good  arguments  were  on 
Albert's  side. 

Well,"  said  Franz,  with  a  sigh,  "  do  as  you  please,  my 
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dear  viscounty  for  your  arguments  are  beyond  my  powers 
of  refutation.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  this  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo  is  a  strange  man/' 

"He  is  a  philanthropist,"  answered  the  other;  "and 
no  doubt  his  motive  in  visiting  Paris  is  to  compete  for  the 
Monthyon  prize.  If  my  vote  and  interest  can  obtain  it 
for  him,  I  will  readily  give  him  the  one  and  promise  the 
other.  And  now,  my  dear  Franz,  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  Come,  shall  we  take  our  luncheon,  and  then  pay  a 
last  visit  to  St.  Peter's  ? "  Franz  silently  assented ;  and 
the  following  afternoon  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  the  young 
men  parted,  —  Albert  de  Morcerf  to  return  to  Paris,  and 
Franz  d'J^pinay  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  Venice.  But  ere  he 
entered  his  travelling-carriage,  Albert,  fearing  that  his 
expected  guest  might  forget  the  engagement  he  had 
entered  into,  placed  in  the  care  of  the  waiter  of  the  hotel 
a  card  to  be  delivered  to  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  on 
which,  beneath  the  name  of  Albert  de  Morcerf,  he  had 
written  in  pencil,  "27  Rue  du  Helder,  May  21,  half- 
past  ten,  A.M*'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GUESTS. 

In  the  house  in  the  Rue  du  Helder,  to  which  Albert  had 
invited  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  preparation  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May  to  honor  the  young 
man's  invitation.  Albert  de  Morcerf  inhabited  a  pavilion 
situated  at  a  comer  of  a  large  court,  and  directly  opposite 
another  building  in  which  were  the  servants'  apartments. 
Two  windows  only  of  the  pavilion  faced  the  street;  three 
other  windows  looked  into  the  court,  and  two  at  the  back 
into  the  garden.  Between  the  court  and  the  garden,  built 
in  the  heavy  style  of  the  imperial  architecture,  was  the 
large  and  fashionable  dwelling  of  the  Comte  and  Comtesse 
de  Morcerf.  A  high  wall  surrounded  the  whole  of  the 
hotel,  surmounted  at  intervals  by  vases  filled  with  flowers, 
and  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  large  gate  of  gilded  iron 
which  served  as  the  carriage  entrance.  A  small  door  close 
to  the  lodge  of  the  concierge  gave  ingress  and  egress  to 
the  servants  or  to  the  masters  when  they  were  on  foot. 

In  this  choice  of  the  pavilion  as  Albert's  residence  it 
was  easy  to  discern  the  delicate  care  of  a  mother  unwilling 
to  part  from  her  son,  and  yet  aware  that  he  required  the  full 
exercise  of  his  liberty  \  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  intel- 
ligent egotism  of  the  young  man  himself,  captivated  by 
that  free  and  idle  life.  Through  these  two  windows  look- 
ing into  the  street,  Albert  could  see  all  that  passed ;  the 
sight  of  what  is  going  on  is  so  necessary  to  young  men, 
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who  wish  always  to  see  the  world  traverse  their  horizon, 
be  that  horizon  but  the  street  only.  Then  should  any- 
thing appear  to  merit  a  more  minute  examination,  Albert 
de  Morcerf  could  follow  up  his  researches  by  going  out  at 
a  small  gate,  similar  to  that  close  to  the  conderge^s  door, 
and  which  merits  a  particular  description.  It  was  a  little 
entrance  that  seemed  never  to  have  been  opened  since  the 
house  was  built,  so  entirely  was  it  covered  with  dust  and 
dirt;  but  the  well-oiled  hinges  and  locks  announced  a 
Sequent  and  mysterious  employment.  This  door  laughed 
at  the  concierge^  from  whose  vigilance  and  jurisdiction  it 
escaped,  opening,  like  the  door  in  the  '*  Arabian  Nights," 
the  "  Sesame  "  of  All  Baba,  by  a  cabalistic  word,  or  a  con- 
certed tap  without^  from  the  sweetest  voices  or*  whitest  fin- 
geis  in  the  world.  At  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  with 
which  the  door  communicated,  and  which  formed  the 
ante-chamber,  was,  on  the  right,  Albert's  breakfEist-room 
looking  into  the  court,  and  on  the  left  tlie  salon  looking 
into  the  garden.  Shrubs  and  creeping  plants  covered  the 
windows  and  hid  from  the  garden  and  court  these  two 
iGoms,  —  the  only  rooms  into  which,  as  they  were  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  prying  eyes  of  the  curious  could  pene^ 
trate.  On  the  first  floor  were  corresponding  rooms,  with 
the  addition  of  a  third  formed  out  of  the  ante-chamber ; 
these  three  rooms  were  a  salon,  a  boudoir,  and  a  bedroom. 
The  salon  downstairs  was  only  an  Algerian  divan  for  the 
use  of  smokers.  The  boudoir  upstairs  communicated  with 
the  bedchamber  by  an  invisible  door  on  the  staircase  ;  it 
was  evident  that  every  precaution  had  been  taken.  Above 
this  floor  was  a  large  studio,  which  had  been  increased  in 
size  by  pulling  down  the  partitions,  —  a  pandemonium,  in 
which  the  artist  and  the  dandy  strove  for  pre-eminence. 
There  were  collected  and  piled  up  all  Albert's  successive 
capricesi --^  hunting-horns,    bass-viols,    flutes,  —  a  whole 
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oidiestiay  for  Albert  had  had,  not  a  taste,  bmt  the  whim 
for  music ;  easels,  palettes,  brushes,  pencils,  —  for  the 
whim  for  music  had  been  succeeded  by  a  fatuous  passion 
for  painting ;  foils,  boxing-gloves,  broad-swords,  and  sin- 
gle-sticks, —  for  following  the  example  of  the  fashionable 
young  men  of  the  time,  Albert  de  Morcerf  cultivated  with 
liar  moie  perseverance  than  music  and  drawing  the  three 
arts  that  complete  a  dandy's  education,  namely,  fencing, 
boxing,  and  single-stick ;  and  it  was  in  this  room  that  he 
teceived  Gnsier,  Cook,  and  Charles  Lecour.  The  rest  of 
the  furniture  of  this  privileged  chamber  consisted  of  old 
cabinets  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  filled  with  China  and 
Japan  vases,  earthenware  from  Lucca  or  Robbia,  plates  of 
Bernard  de  Palissy;  oi  old  armchairs,  which  perhaps 
Henry  lY.  or  Sully,  Louis  XIII.  or  Richelieu  had  occu- 
pied, •—  for  two  of  these  armchairs,  adorned  with  a  carved 
shield  on  which  were  engraved  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France 
on  an  azure  field,  evidently  came  from  the  Louvre,  or  at 
l«ast  some  royal  residence.  On  these  dark  and  sombre 
chairs  were  thrown  splendid  stuffs,  dyed  beneath  Persia's 
sun  or  woven  by  the  fingers  of  the  women  of  Calcutta  or 
of  Chandemagor.  What  these  stuffs  were  there  for  it 
was  impossible  to  say.  They  awaited,  while  gratifying  the 
eyes,  a  destination  unknown  to  their  owner  himself;  in 
the  mean  time  they  filled  the  room  with  their  golden  and 
silky  reflections.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  piano 
in  rosewood,  of  Holler  and  Blanchet,  of  small  dimensions, 
but  containing  an  orchestra  in  its  narrow  and  sonorous 
cavity,  and  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  the  chrfs" 
cTceuvre  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Gr^try, 
and  Porpora.  On  the  walls,  over  the  doors,  on  the  ceil- 
ing, were  swords,  daggers,  M<day  creeses,  maces,  battle- 
axes,  suits  of  armor  gilded,  damaskeened,  and  inlaid, 
dried  plants,  minerals,  and  stuffed  birds,  opening  their 
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flame-colored  wings  as  if  for  flight,  and  their  beaks 
that  never  close.  This  was  the  favorite  sitting-room  of 
Albert. 

However,  on  the  day  of  the  appointed  rendezvous  the 
young  man  had  established  himself  in  the  small  salon 
downstairs.  There,  on  a  table  surrounded  at  some  dis- 
tance by  a  laige  and  luxurious  divan,  every  species  of 
tobacco  known,  from  the  yellow  tobacco  of  Petersburg 
to  the  black  tobacco  of  Sinai,  the  Maryland,  the  Porto 
Eico,  and  the  Latakia,  was  exposed  in  those  pots  of 
crackled  earthenware  of  which  the  Dutch  are  so  fond. 
Beside  them  in  boxes  of  fragrant  wood  were  ranged,  ac- 
cording to  their  size  and  quality,  puros,  regalias,  havanas, 
and  manillas ;  and  in  an  open  cabinet  a  collection  of  Ger- 
man pipes,  of  chibouques  with  their  amber  mouth -pieces 
ornamented  with  coral,  and  of  nargiles  with  their  long 
tubes  of  morocco,  awaited  the  caprice  or  the  desire  of  the 
smokers.  Albert  had  himself  presided  at  the  arrangement, 
or  rather  the  symmetrical  derangement  which  after  coffee 
the  guests  at  a  breakfast  of  modern  days  like  to  contem- 
plate through  the  vapor  that  escapes  from  their  mouths, 
and  ascends  in  long  and  fanciful  wreaths  to  the  ceiling. 
At  a  quarter  to  ten  a  valet  entered ;  he  composed,  with  a 
little  groom  named  John  and  who  spoke  English  only,  all 
Albert's  establishment,  although  the  cook  of  the  hotel  was 
always  at  his  service,  and  on  great  occasions  the  count's 
chasseur  also.  This  valet,  whose  name  was  Germain,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  young  master, 
held  in  one  hand  a  number  of  papers,  and  in  the  other  a 
packet  of  letters  which  be  gave  to  Albert.  Albert  glanced 
carelessly  at  the  different  missives,  selected  two  written  in 
a  small  and  delicate  hand  and  enclosed  in  scented  envel- 
opes, opened  them,  and  perused  their  contents  with  some 
attention.     ^'  How  did  these  letters  come  1 "  said  he. 
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**  One  by  the  post ;  Madame  Danglais's  footman  left  the 
other." 

''Let  Madame  Danglars  know  that  I  accept  the  place 
she  ofieis  me  in  her  box.  Wait;  then,  during  the  dajy 
tell  Rosa  that  when  I  leave  the  opera  I  will  sup  with  her 
as  she  wishes.  Take  to  her  six  bottles  of  assorted  wines, 
—  Cyprus,  sherry,  and  Malaga,  —  and  a  keg  of  Ostend 
oysters;  get  the  oysters  at  Borel's,  and  be  sure  you  say 
they  are  for  me." 

^  At  what  o'clock,  Monsieur,  do  you  breakfast  1 " 

"  What  time  is  it  now  1 '' 

"A  quarter  to  ten." 

"  Very  well ;  at  half-past  ten.  Debray  will  perhaps  be 
obliged  to  go  to  his  office  ;  and  besides  [Albert  looked  at 
his  tablets],  it  is  the  hour  I  appointed  with  the  count,  — 
May  21,  at  half-past  ten,  —  and  though  I  do  not  much 
rely  upon  his  promise,  I  wish  to  be  punctual  Is  Madame 
the  Countess  up  yet  1 " 

"  If  Monsieur  the  Viscount   wishes,  I  will  inquire." 

"  Yes ;  ask  her  for  one  of  her  liqueur  cellarets,  —  mine  is 
incomplete ;  and  tell  her  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  seeing 
her  about  three  o'clock,  and  that  I  request  permission  to 
introduce  some  one  to  her." 

The  valet  left  the  room.  Albert  threw  himself  on  the 
divan,  tore  off  the  cover  of  two  or  three  of  the  papers, 
looked  at  the  playbills,  made  a  face  at  perceiving  they 
played  an  opera  and  not  a  ballet,  hunted  vainly  among 
the  advertisements  for  a  new  tooth-powder  of  which  he 
had  heard,  and  threw  down,  one  after  the  other,  the  three 
leading  papers  of  Paris,  muttering,  "  These  papers  become 
more  and  more  stupid  every  day."  A  moment  after,  a 
carriage  stopped  before  the  door,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced M.  Lucien  Debray.  A  tall  young  man,  with 
light   hair,  clear  gray  eyes,  and  thin,  compressed  lips, 
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dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  buttons  of  gold  beautifully 
carved,  a  white  neckcloth,  and  a  tortoise-shell  eye-glaas 
suspended  by  a  silken  thread,  and  which  by  an  effort  of 
the  superciliary  and  zygomatic  nerves  he  fixed  in  his  eye, 
entered  with  a  half-official  air,  without  smiling  or  speaking. 

*'  Good-morning,  Lucien  I  good-morning  1 "  said  Albert ; 
''your  punctuality  really  alarms  me.  What  do  I  sayl 
Punctuality !  You,  whom  I  expected  last,  you  arrive  at 
five  minutes  to  ten,  when  the  time  fixed  was  half-past  1 
It  is  wonderful !    Has  the  ministry  fallen )  ** 

**  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  returned  the  young  man,  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  divan ;  "  reassure  yourself.  We  are  tot- 
tering always,  but  we  never  fall  j  and  I  begin  to  believe 
that  we  shall  pass  comfortably  into  a  state  of  permanence^ 
—  without  reckoning  that  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  will 
completely  consolidate  us." 

"  Ah,  true  !  you  drive  Don  Carlos  out  of  Spain." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow ;  do  not  confound  our  plans. 
We  take  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  French  frontiei;  and 
offer  him  hospitality  at  Bourges." 

"  At  Bourges  1  »• 

**  Yes,  he  has  not  much  to  complain  of;  Bourges  is  the 
capital  of  Charles  VIL  What  I  You  did  n't  know  that  1 
All  Paris  knew  it  yesterday ;  and  the  day  before  it  had 
already  transpired  on  the  Bourse,  and  M.  Danglars  (I  do 
not  know  by  what  means  that  man  contrives  to  obtain 
intelligence  as  soon  as  we  do)  speculated  for  a  rise,  and 
won  a  million  1 " 

"And  you  another  order  aj^rently,  for  I  see  you 
have  a  blue  ribbon  at  your  button-hole." 

*'  Yes,  they  sent  me  the  order  of  Charles  TIL,"  returned 
Debray,  carelessly. 

"  Come,  do  not  affect  indifference,  but  confess  you  were 
pleased  to  have  it." 
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*'  Oh,  it  is  very  well  as  a  finish  to  the  toilet  It  looks 
very  neat  on  a  black  coat  buttoned  up." 

"  And  makes  you  resemble  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the 
Due  de  Reichstadt." 

"  It  is  for  that  reason  you  see  me  so  early." 

''  Because  you  have  the  order  of  Charles  III.,  and  you 
wish  to  announce  the  good  news  to  mel'' 

**  No,  because  I  passed  the  night  writing  letters,  —  five 
and  twenty  despatches.  I  returned  home  at  day-break 
and  strove  to  sleep  ;  but  my  head  ached,  and  I  got  up  to 
lide  for  an  hour.  At  the  Boib  de  Boulogne,  ennui  and 
hunger  attacked  me  at  once,  —  two  enemies  who  rarely 
accompany  each  other,  and  who  are  yet  leagued  against 
me,  a  sort  of  Carlo-republican  alliance.  I  then  recollected 
that  you  were  to  give  a  breakfast  this  morning,  and  here 
I  am.     I  am  hungry  ;  feed  me.    I  am  bored  ;  amuse  me." 

"  It  is  my  duty  as  your  host,"  returned  Albert,  ringing 
the  bell,  while  Lucien  turned  over  with  his  gold-mounted 
cane  the  papers  that  lay  on  the  table.  "  Germain,  a  glass 
of  sherry  and  a  biscuit.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  Lucien, 
here  are  cigars  —  contraband,  of  course ;  try  them,  and 
persuade  the  minister  to  sell  us  such  instead  of  poisoning 
us  with  cabbage-leaves." 

"  Peste  I  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  so  long  as 
they  came  from  Government  you  would  find  them  exe- 
crable. Besides,  that  does  not  concern  the  home  but  the 
financial  department.  Address  yourself  to  M.  Humann, 
Section  of  the  Indirect  Contributions,  Corridor  A,  No.  56." 

"  On  my  word,"  said  Albert,  "  you  astonish  me  by  the 
extent  of  your  acquaintance.     Take  a  cigar." 

"  Really,  my  dear  viscount,"  replied  Lucien,  lighting  a 
manilla  at  a  rose-colored  taper  that  burned  in  a  stand 
beautifully  enamelled,  "  how  happy  you  are  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do ;  you  do  not  know  your  own  good  fortune  1 " 

VOL.  u.  —  2 
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"  And  what  would  you  do,  my  dear  pacificator  of  king- 
doms/' replied  Morcerf,  with  a  slight  degree  of  irony  in 
his  voice,  "  if  you  did  nothing]  What  I  private  secretary 
to  a  minister,  plunged  at  the  same  time  into  European 
cahals  and  Parisian  intrigues ;  having  kings,  and  better 
still  queens  to  protect,  parties  to  unite,  elections  to  direct ; 
achieving  more  from  your  cabinet  with  your  pen  and 
your  telegraph  than  Kapoleon  did  from  his  battle-fields 
with  his  sword  and  his  victories;  possessing  five  and 
twenty  thousand  livres  a  year,  besides  your  place ;  a  horse 
for  which  Chateau-Renaud  offered  you  four  hundred 
louis,  and  which  you  would  not  part  with ;  a  tailor  who 
never  disappoints  you ;  having  access  to  the  Opera,  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  the  Vari^t^  —  in  all  that  can  you  not 
find  enough  to  amuse  you  1    Well,  I  will  amuse  you." 

"  How  1 " 

"  By  introducing  to  you  a  new  acquaintance." 

"  A  man  or  a  woman  ] " 

"A  man." 

"  I  know  so  many  already." 

"  But  you  do  not  know  this  man." 

"  Where  does  he  come  from,  —  the  end  of  the  world  1 " 

"  Farther  still,  perhaps." 

**  The  devil !  I  hope  he  does  not  bring  our  breakfast 
with  him." 

**  Oh,  no ;  our  breakfast  is  cooking  in  the  maternal 
kitchen.     You  are  hungry,  then  1 " 

"  Humiliating  as  such  a  confession  is,  1  am.  But  1 
dined  at  M.  de  Villefort's,  and  lawyers  always  give  you 
very  bad  dinners.  You  would  think  they  felt  some  re- 
morse ;  did  you  ever  remark  that  1 " 

"  Ah  !  depreciate  other  persons'  dinners  ;  you  ministers 
give  such  splendid  ones." 

"  Yes ;  but  we  do  not  invite  people  of  fashion.     If  we 
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were  not  forced  to  entertain  a  parcel  of  country  boobies 
because  thej  think  and  vote  with  us,  we  should  never 
dream  of  dining  at  home,  I  assure  you." 

''  Well,  take  another  glass  of  sherry  and  another  biscuit." 

"  Willingly.  Your  Spanish  wine  is  excellent.  You  see 
we  were  quite  right  to  pacify  that  country." 

"  Yes ;  but  Don  Carlos  1 " 

"  Well,  Don  Carlos  will  drink  Bordeaux ;  and  in  ten 
years  we  will  marry  his  son  to  the  little  queen." 

"  You  will  then  obtain  the  Golden  Fleece,  if  you  are 
still  in  the  ministry." 

"  I  think,  Albert^  you  have  adopted  the  system  of 
feeding  me  on  smoke  this  morning." 

''  Well,  you  must  allow  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
stomach ;  but  I  hear  Beauchamp  in  the  next  room.  You 
can  dispute  together,  and  that  will  pass  away  the  time." 

"  About  what  ] " 

"  About  the  papers." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Lncien,  with  an  air  of  sovereign 
contempt,  "  do  I  ever  read  the  papers  1 " 

"  Then  you  will  dispute  the  more." 

"  M.  Beauchamp,"  announced  the  servant. 

*'  Enter,  enter  ! "  said  Albert,  rising  and  advancing  to 
meet  the  young  man.  "  Here  is  Debray,  who  detests  you 
without  reading  you,  so  he  says." 

"  He  is  quite  right,"  returned  Beauchamp ;  "  for  I  criti- 
cise him  without  knowing  what  he  does.  Good-day, 
Commander  !  " 

"  Ah  !  you  know  that  alread}^"  said  the  private  secre- 
tary, smiling  and  shaking  hands  with  liim. 

"  Pnrdieu  I  " 
And  what  do  they  say  of  it  in  the  world  1 " 
In  which  world  ]  wo  have  so  many  worlds  in  the  year 
of  grace  1838." 
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''In  the  critico-political  worlds  of  which  you  are  one  of 
the  leaders." 

'*  They  say  that  it  is  quite  fair ;  and  that  you  sow  so 
much  red  that  you  must  reap  a  little  hlue." 

"  Come,  come  !  that  is  not  bad  I  "  said  Lucien.  "  Why 
do  you  not  join  our  party,  my  dear  Beauchamp  1  With 
your  talents  you  would  make  your  fortune  in  three  or 
four  years.'* 

**  I  only  await  one  thing  before  following  your  advice^ 
—  that  is,  a  minister  who  will  hold  office  for  six  months. 
My  dear  Albert,  one  word  ;  for  I  must  get  poor  Lucien  a 
respite.  Do  we  breakfast  or  dine  ?  I  must  go  to  the 
Chamber,  for  our  life  is  not  an  idle  one." 

<<We  breakfast  only.  I  await  two  persons;  and  the 
instant  they  arrive  we  shall  sit  down  to  table." 

''  And  what  sort  of  persons  do  you  expect  to  breakfast ) " 
said  Beauchamp. 

''  A  gentleman,  and  a  diplomatist." 

''  Then  we  shall  have  to  wait  two  hours  for  the  gentle- 
man, and  three  for  the  diplomatist.  I  shall  come  back  to 
dessert ;  keep  me  some  strawberries,  coffee,  and  cigars.  I 
shall  take  a  cutlet  on  my  way  to  the  Chamber.'' 

**  Do  not  do  anything  of  the  sort,  —  for  were  the  gentle- 
man a  Montmorency,  and  the  diplomatist  a  Metternich,  W9 
will  breakfast  at  eleven ;  in  the  mean  time,  follow  Debray's 
example,  and  take  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit." 

"  Be  it  so  ;  I  will  stay.  I  must  do  something  to  distract 
my  thoughts." 

"  You  are  like  Debray ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  the  minister  is  out  of  spirits,  the  opposition  ought 
to  be  joyous." 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  with  what  I  am  threatened. 
I  shall  hear  this  morning  M.  Danglars  make  a  speech  at 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  at  his  wife's  this  evening 
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I  shall  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  peer  of  France.  The  devil 
take  the  constitutional  government !  Since  we  had  our 
choice,  as  thej  say  at  least,  how  could  we  choose  that  1 " 

''  I  understand ;  you  must  lay  in  a  stock  of  hilarity." 

''Do  not  run  down  M.  Danglars's  speeches,'*  said  Debray ; 
"  he  votes  for  you,  for  he  belongs  to  the  opposition." 

"  Pardieu  /  that  is  exactly  the  worst  of  alL  I  am  wait- 
ing until  you  send  him  to  speak  at  the  Luxembourg,  to 
laugh  at  my  ease.'' 

"My  dear  friend,**  said  Albert  to  Beauchamp,  "it  is 
plain  that  the  affairs  of  Spain  are  settled,  for  you  are 
most  desperately  out  of  humor  this  morning.  Recollect 
that  Parisian  gossip  has  spoken  of  a  marriage  between  my- 
self and  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Danglars  \  I  cannot  in  con- 
science therefore  let  you  run  down  the  speeches  of  a  man 
who  will  one  day  say  to  me,  '  Monsieur  the  Viscount,  you 
know  I  give  two  millions  to  my  daughter.'  " 

"  Ah,  this  marriage  will  never  take  place,"  said  Beau- 
champ.  "  The  king  has  made  him  a  baron  and  can  make 
him  a  peer,  but  he  cannot  make  him  a  gentleman ;  and 
the  Comte  de  Morcerf  is  too  aristocratic  to  consent  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  two  millions  to  a  misalliance.  The  Vicomte 
de  Morcerf  can  wed  only  a  marchioness." 

"  Two  millions !  it  is  a  nice  little  sum,"  replied  Morcerf. 

"  It  is  the  capital  stock  of  a  theatre  on  the  boulevard, 
or  a  railroad  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to  La  Rapee." 

"Never  mind  what  he  says,  Morcerf,"  said  Debray  ;  "  do 
you  marry  her.  You  marry  a  ticket  to  a  money-bag,  it  is 
true ;  well,  but  what  does  that  matter  1  It  is  better  to 
have  a  blazon  less  and  a  figure  more  on  it.  You  have 
seven  martlets  on  your  arms.  Give  three  to  your  wife, 
and  you  will  still  have  four ;  that  is  one  more  than  M.  de 
Guise  had,  who  so  nearly  became  King  of  France,  and 
whose  cousin  was  Emperor  of  Germany." 
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"On  my  word,  I  think  you  are  right,  Lucien,"  said 
Albert,  absently. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  besides,  every  millionnaiie  is  as  noble  as 
a  bastard,  —  that  is,  he  can  be." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Debray,"  returned  Beauchamp,  laugh- 
ing, "  for  here  comes  Ch&teau-Renaud,  who,  to  cure  you  of 
your  mania  for  paradoxes,  will  pass  the  sword  of  Renaud 
de  Montauban,  his  ancestor,  through  your  body." 

"  He  will  sully  it  then,"  returned  Lucien ;  "  for  I  am 
low  —  very  low." 

**  Oh,  heavens ! "  cried  Beauchamp,  "  the  minister  quotes 
B^ranger ;  what  shall  we  come  to  next ) " 

"  M.  de  Ch&teau-Renaud  !  M.  Maximilian  Morrel !  " 
said  the  servant,  announcing  two  new  guests. 

"  Now,  then,  to  breakfast,"  said  Beauchamp ;  "  for  if 
I  remember,  you  told  me  you  only  expected  two  persons, 
Albert." 

"  Morrel  I  "  muttered  Albert,  —  "  Morrel !  who  is  he  1" 
But  before  he  had  finished,  M.  de  Ch&teau-Renaud,  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  thirty,  gentleman  all  over,  —  that  is, 
witli  a  figure  of  a  Guiche  and  the  wit  of  a  Montemart,  — 
took  Albert's  hand.  "  My  dear  Albert,"  said  he,  "  let  me 
introduce  to  you  M.  Maximilian  Morrel,  captain  of  Spahis, 
my  friend,  and  what  is  more,  my  preserver.  And  besides 
all  that,  he  carries  his  credentials  in  bis  own  person.  Sa- 
lute my  hero.  Viscount."  And  he  stepped  on  one  side, 
exhibiting  the  large  and  open  brow,  the  piercing  eyes,  and 
black  mustache  of  the  fine  and  noble  young  man  whom 
our  readers  have  already  seen  at  Marseilles  under  circum- 
stances sufficiently  dramatic  not  to  be  forgotten.  A  rich 
uniform,  half  French,  half  Oriental,  set  off  his  broad  chest, 
decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  his 
graceful  and  stalwart  figure.  The  young  officer  bowed 
with  easy  and  elegant  politenesa  ' 
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"Monsieur,"  said  Albert,  with  afiTectionate  courtesy, 
"M.  le  Comte  de  Ch4teau-Renaud  knew  how  much 
pleasure  this  introduction  would  give  me ;  you  are  his 
friend,  be  ours  also.'' 

"  Well  said  I  *'  interrupted  Cbateau-Renaud ;  "  and  pray 
that  should  the  case  require  it,  he  may  do  as  much  for 
you  as  he  did  for  me." 

*'  What  has  he  done  )  "  asked  Albert. 

''  Oh !  nothing  worth  speaking  of,"  said  Morrel ;  "  M.  de 
Chateau-Renaud  exaggerates." 

"  Not  worth  speaking  of  I "  cried  Chiteau-Kenaud ;  "  life 
is  not  worth  speaking  of !  —  that  is  rather  too  philosophi- 
cal, on  my  word,  MorreL  It  is  very  well  for  you,  who 
risk  your  life  every  day ;  but  for  me,  who  only  did  so 
once  —  " 

*'  What  is  evident  in  all  this,  Baron,  is  that  M.  le  Capi- 
taine  Morrel  saved  your  life." 

"  Exactly  so." 

**  On  what  occasion  1 "  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  Beauchamp,  my  good  fellow,  you  know  I  am  starving," 
said  Debray.     "  Do  not  set  him  off  on  some  long  story." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  prevent  your  sitting  down  to  table," 
replied  Beauchamp  ;  **  Chateau-Eenaud  can  tell  us  while 
we  eat  our  breakfast." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Morcerf^  "  it  is  only  a  quarter  past 
ten,  and  I  expect  some  one  else." 

"  Ah,  true  I  a  diplomatist  1 "  observed  Debray. 

"  1  know  not  whether  he  be  or  not ;  I  only  know  that  I 
gave  him  a  mission  which  he  terminated  so  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction  that  had  I  been  king  I  should  have  instantly 
created  him  knight  of  all  my  orders,  even  had  I  been  able 
to  offer  him  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Garter." 

"  Well,  since  we  are  not  to  sit  down  to  table,"  said 
Debray,  '*  take  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 
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"  You  all  know  that  I  had  the  fancy  of  going  to  Africa." 

"  It  is  a  road  your  ancestors  have  traced  for  you/'  said 
Albert,  gallantly* 

*'  Yesy  but  I  doubt  that  your  object  was  like  theirs,  — 
to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Beauchamp,"  obserred  the  young 
aristocrat.  ''  It  was  only  to  fight  as  an  amateur.  I  cannot 
bear  duelling  ever  since  two  seconds,  whom  I  had  chosen 
to  accommodate  a  quarrel,  forced  me  to  break  the  arm  of 
one  of  my  best  friends,  one  whom  you  all  know,  —  poor 
Franz  d'Epinay." 

"  Ah,  true  I "  said  Debray,  ''  you  did  fight  some  time 
ago;  about  what)" 

"  The  devil  take  me,  if  I  remember  I "  returned  Ch&teau- 
Kenaud.  "But  I  recollect  perfectly  one  thing,  —  that 
being  unwilling  to  let  such  talents  as  mine  sleep,  I  wished 
to  try  upon  the  Arabs  the  new  pistols  that  had  been  given 
to  me.  In  consequence  I  embarked  for  Oran,  and  went 
from  thence  to  Constantine,  where  I  arrived  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  raising  of  the  siege.  I  retreated  with  the 
rest.  For  forty-eight  hours  I  supported  the  rain  during 
the  day  and  the  cold  during  the  night  tolerably  well ;  but 
the  third  morning  my  horse  died  of  cold.  Poor  brute  1  ac- 
customed to  be  covered  up  and  to  have  a  stove  in  the  sta- 
ble, the  Arabian  finds  himself  unable  to  bear  ten  degrees 
of  cold  in  Arabia." 

"  That 's  why  you  want  to  purchase  my  English  horse," 
said  Debray ;  "  you  think  he  will  support  the  cold  better." 

'*  You  are  mistaken,  for  I  have  made  a  vow  never  to 
return  to  Africa." 

"  You  were  very  much  frightened,  then  ? "  inquired 
Beauchamp. 

"  I  confess  it ;  and  I  had  good  reason  to  be  so,"  replied 
Chiteau-Renaud.    **  I  was  retreating  on  foot,  for  my  horse 
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was  dead.  Six  Arabs  came  up,  fidl  gallop,  to  cut  off  my 
head.  I  shot  two  with  my  double-barrelled  gun,  and  two 
more  with  my  pistols  ;  but  I  was  then  disarmed,  and  two 
were  still  left  One  seized  me  by  the  hair  (that  is  why 
I  now  wear  it  so  short,  for  no  one  knows  what  may 
happen),  the  other  encircled  my  neck  with  the  yataghan, 
when  this  gentleman  whom  you  see  here  charged  them, 
shot  the  one  who  held  me  by  the  hair  with  a  pistol,  and 
cleft  the  skull  of  the  other  with  his  sabre.  He  had  as- 
signed himself  the  task  of  saving  the  life  of  a  man  that 
day  ;  chance  caused  that  man  to  be  mysel£  When  I  am 
rich  I  will  order  from  Klagmann  or  Marochetti  a  statiie 
of  Chance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Morrel,  smiling,  ''  it  was  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, —  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  my  father 
was  miraculously  preserved ;  therefore,  as  far  as  it  lies  in 
my  power,  I  endeavor  to  celebrate  it  every  year  by  some 
action." 

"  Heroic,  is  it  not  1 "  interrupte<l  Cli&teau-Renaud, 
"  In  brief,  I  was  the  chosen  one ;  but  that  is  not  alL 
Afler  rescuing  me  from  the  sword  he  rescued  me  from 
the  cold,  not  by  sharing  his  cloak  with  me,  like  Saint 
Martin,  but  by  giving  it  all  to  me ;  then  from  hunger  by 
sharing  with  me  —  guess  what  1 " 

"  A  Strasbourg  pie  1 "  asked  Beauchamp. 

''Xo,  his  horse;  of  which  we  each  of  us  ate  a  slice 
with  a  hearty  appetite.     It  was  very  hard." 

"  The  horse  1 "  said  Morcerf,  laughing. 

"No,  the  sacrifice,"  returned  Ch&teau-Renaud ;  *'ask 
Debray  if  he  would  sacrifice  his  English  steed  for  a 
stranger  1" 

"Not  for  a  stranger,"  said  Debray;  "but  for  a  friend  I 
might  perhaps." 

"  I  divined  that  you  would  become  mine,  Monsieur  the 
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Baron,"  leplied  Morrel ;  **  besides,  as  I  had  the  honor  to 
tell  you,  heroism  or  not,  sacrifice  or  not,  that  day  I  owed 
an  offering  to  bad  fortune  in  recompense  for  the  favors 
good  fortune  had  on  other  days  granted  to  us.** 

"  The  history  to  which  M.  Morrel  alludes,''  continued 
Ch&teau-Renaud,  ''  is  an  admirable  one,  which  he  will  tell 
you  some  day  when  you  are  better  acquainted  with  him ; 
to-day  let  us  fill  our  stomachs  and  not  our  memories. 
What  time  do  you  breakfast,  Albert)" 

"  At  half-past  ten." 

"  Precisely  1 "  asked  Debray,  taking  out  his  watch. 

"  Oh  !  you  will  give  me  five  minutes'  grace,"  replied 
Morcerf,  "for  I  also  expect  a  preserver." 

"  Of  whom  ]  " 

"Of  myself,  to  be  surel"  cried  Morcerf;  "do  you 
think  I  cannot  be  saved  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  that 
there  are  only  Arabs  who  cut  off  heads )  Our  breakfast  is 
a  philanthropic  one,  and  we  shall  have  at  table  —  at  least, 
I  hope  so  —  two  benefactors  of  humanity." 

"  What  shall  we  do  1 "  said  Debray ;  "  we  have  only 
one  Monthyon  prize." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  given  to  some  one  who  has  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it,"  said  Beauchamp ;  "  that  is  the 
way  the  Academy  usually  escapes  from  the  dilemma." 

*'  And  where  does  he  come  from  1 "  asked  Debray. 
"You  have  already  answered  the  question  once,  but  so 
vaguely  that  I  venture  to  put  it  a  second  time." 

"  Really,"  said  Albert,  "  I  do  not  know ;  when  I 
invited  him  three  months  ago,  he  was  then  at  Rome, 
but  since  that  time,  who  knows  where  he  may  have 
gone  1 " 

"And  you  think  him  capable  of  being  here  punc- 
tually 1"  demanded  Debray. 

"  I  think  him  capable  of  everything." 
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^Well,  with  the  five  minutes'  grace,  we  have  only 
ten  left" 

^'  I  will  profit  by  them  to  tell  you  something  about  my 
guest." 

*'  I  beg  pardon ! "  interrupted  Beauchamp ;  *'  are  there  any 
materials  for  an  article  in  what  you  are  going  to  tell  us  1 " 

*' Yes,  and  for  a  most  curious  one." 

"  Go  on,  then,  for  I  see  I  shall  not  get  to  the  Chamber 
this  morning,  and  I  must  make  up  for  it." 

"  I  was  at  Rome  during  the  last  Carnival." 

"  We  know  that,"  said  Beauchamp. 

''  Yes ;  but  what  you  do  not  know  is  that  I  was  carried 
off  by  bandits." 

"  There  are  no  bandits,"  cried  Debray. 

"  Yes,  there  are,  and  most  hideous,  or  rather  most  admi- 
rable ones,  for  I  found  them  ugly  enough  to  frighten  me." 

"  Come,  my  dear  Albert,"  said  Debray,  "  confess  that 
your  cook  is  behindhand,  that  the  oysters  have  not  ar- 
rived from  Ostend  or  Marennes,  and  that,  like  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  you  are  going  to  replace  the  dish  by  a  story. 
Say  so  at  once;  we  are  sufficiently  well-bred  to  excuse 
you,  and  to  listen  to  your  story,  fabulous  as  it  promises 
to  be." 

"And  I  say  to  you  that  fabulous  as  it  may  seem,  I 
give  it  to  you  as  a  true  one  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
brigands  had  carried  me  off  and  conducted  me  to  a  most 
gloomy  spot,  called  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Chfiteau-Renand ;  "  I  narrowly 
escaped  catching  a  fever  there." 

"  And  I  did  more  than  that,"  replied  Morcerf,  "  for  I 
caught  one.  I  was  informed  that  I  was  a  prisoner  until  I 
paid  the  sum  of  four  thousand  Roman  crowns, — about 
twenty-four  thousand  livres.  Unfortunately,  I  had  not 
above  fifteen  hundred.     I  was  at  the  end  of  my  journey 
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and  of  my  credit.  I  wrote  to  Franz-— and  were  he  here 
he  would  confirm  every  word  —  I  wrote  to  Franz  that  if  he 
did  not  come  with  the  four  thousand  crowns  before  six,  at 
ten  minutes  past  I  should  have  gone  to  join  the  blessed 
saints  and  glorious  martyrs  in  whose  company  I  had  the 
honor  of  being ;  and  Signor  Luigi  Vampa  —  that  was  the 
name  of  the  chief  of  these  bandits — would  have  scrupu- 
lously kept  his  word." 

"  But  Franz  came  with  the  four  thousand  crowns,"  said 
Ch&teau-Renaud.  "  The  devil  1  A  man  whose  name  is 
Franz  d'Epinay  or  Albert  de  Morcerf  has  n't  much  trouble 
to  get  four  thousand  crowns." 

**  No,  he  arrived  accompanied  simply  by  the  guest  I  am 
going  to  present  to  you.** 

"Ah!  this  gentleman  is  a  Hercules  killing  Cacus,  a 
Perseus  freeing  Andromeda  1" 

"  "No,  he  is  a  man  of  about  my  own  size." 

"  Armed  to  the  teeth  1 " 

"  He  had  not  even  a  knitting-needle." 

"  But  he  paid  your  ransom  ? " 

*'  He  said  two  words  to  the  chief,  and  I  was  free." 

''And  they  apologized  to  him  for  having  carried  you 
off)"  said  Beauchamp. 

"  Just  so." 

**  Why,  he  is  a  second  Ariosto." 

**  No  ;  he  is  simply  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo." 

**  There  is  no  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  said  Debray. 

''  I  do  not  think  there  is,"  added  Chftteau-Renaud,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  the  whole  of  the  European 
nobility  perfectly.  "  Does  any  one  know  anything  of  a 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  ] " 

''  He  comes  possibly  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  one  of 
his  ancestors  possessed  Calvary,  as  the  Montemarts  did 
the  Dead  Sea." 
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**  I  think  I  can  warned  your  researclies,''  said  Maximilian. 
<<  Monte  Cristo  is  a  little  island  I  have  often  heaid  spoken 
of  bj  the  old  sailois  my  father  employed,  —  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  an  atom  in  the 
infinite." 

"  Precisely  I  "^  cried  Albert.  "Well,  he  of  whom  I 
speak  is  the  lord  and  master  of  this  grain  of  sand,  of  this 
atom;  he  has  puxchased  the  title  of  count  somewhere 
in  Tuscany." 

"  He  is  rich,  then  ? 

"I  believe  so." 

"  But  that  ought  to  be  visible." 

"  That  is  what  deceives  you,  Debray." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

**  Have  you  read  the  *  Arabian  Nights'  f 

*'  What  a  question ! " 

''  Well,  do  you  know  if  the  persons  you  see  there  are 
rich  or  poor,  if  their  grains  of  wheat  are  not  rubies  or 
diamonds  9  They  seem  like  poor  fishermen,  and  suddenly 
they  open  some  mysterious  cavern  filled  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies." 

"WeUI" 

"  My  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  is  one  of  those  fishermen. 
He  has  even  a  name  taken  from  the  book ;  he  calls  himself 
Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  has  a  cave  filled  with  gold.'' 

"And  you  have  seen  this  cavern,  Morcerf?"  asked 
Beauchamp. 

^  No,  but  Franz  has ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  a  word  of 
this  before  him !  Franz  went  in  with  his  eyes  blindfolded, 
and  was  served  by  mutes  and  women  to  whom  Cleopatra 
was  nothing.  Only  he  is  not  quite  sure  about  the  women, 
for  they  did  not  come  in  until  after  he  had  taken  some 
hashish,  so  that  what  he  took  for  women  might  have  been 
simply  a  row  of  statues." 
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The  two  young  men  looked  at  Morcerf  as  if  to  say, 
"  Are  you  mad,  or  are  you  kughing  at  us  1 " 

"  And  I  also,"  said  Morrel,  thoughtfully,  "  have  heard 
something  like  this  from  an  old  sailor  named  Penelon/* 

"  Ah  I  "  cried  Albert,  "  it  is  very  lucky  that  M.  Morrel 
comes  to  aid  me ;  you  are  vexed,  are  you  not,  that  he 
thus  gives  a  clew  to  the  labyrinth  1" 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  said  Debray,  "  what  you  tell  us  is 
so  extraordinary." 

*^  Ah !  because  your  ambassadors  and  your  consuls  do 
not  tell  you  of  them.  They  have  no  time;  they  must 
molest  their  countrymen  who  travel" 

*'  Kow  you  get  angry,  and  attack  our  poor  agents.  How 
will  you  have  them  protect  you  1  The  Chamber  cuts  down 
their  salaries  every  day,  so  that  now  they  have  scarcely 
any.  Will  you  be  ambassador,  Albert  1  I  will  send  you 
to  Constantinople." 

**  No,  lest  on  the  first  demonstration  I  make  in  favor  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  Sultan  send  me  the  bowstring,  and  make 
my  secretaries  strangle  me." 

"  There,  now  I "  said  Debray, 

"  Yes,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo  from  existing." 

"  Pardieu  !  every  one  exists." 

"  Doubtless,  but  not  in  the  same  way ;  every  one  has 
not  black  slaves,  superb  galleys,  arms  like  those  at  La 
Casauba,  Arabian  horses,  and  Greek  mistresses." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Greek  mistress  \ " 

"  I  have  both  seen  and  heard  her.  I  saw  her  at  the 
theatre,  and  heard  her  one  morning  when  I  breakfasted 
with  the  count." 

"  Your  extraordinary  man  eats,  then  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  so  little,  it  can  hardly  be  called  eating." 

"  He  must  be  a  vampire." 
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^  Laugh  if  you  will ;  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
tesse  G y  who,  as  you  are  aware,  knew  Lord  Ruthven." 

"  Ah,  capital ! "  said  Beauchamp.  ''  For  a  man  not 
connected  with  newspapers,  here  is  the  pendant  to  the 
famous  sea-serpent  of  the  '  OonstitutionneL' " 

*'  Wild  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  contracts  or  dilates  at 
pleasure,"  said  Dehray  ;  "  facial  angle  strongly  developed ; 
magnificent  forehead  ;  livid  complexion  ;  black  beard  ; 
sharp  and  white  teeth ;  politeness  unexceptionable." 

"  Just  so,  Lucien,"  returned  Morcerf ;  "  you  have  de- 
scribed him,  feature  for  feature.  Yes,  keen  and  cutting 
politeness.  This  man  has  often  made  me  shudder  I  and 
one  day  when  we  were  viewing  an  execution  I  thought  I 
should  faint,  more  from  hearing  the  cold  and  calm  manner 
in  which  he  spoke  of  every  description  of  torture  than 
from  the  sight  of  the  executioner  and  the  culprit." 

*^  Did  he  not  conduct  you  to  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum 
to  tuck  your  blood  ] "  asked  Beauchamp. 

**  Or,  after  having  delivered  you,  did  he  not  make  you 
sign  a  flame-colored  parchment  by  which  you  yielded 
your  soul  to  him,  as  Esau  sold  his  birthright  1 " 

"  I^  on,  rail  on  at  your  ease,  gentlemen  ! "  said  Mor- 
cerf, somewhat  piqued.  **  When  I  look  at  you  Parisians, 
idlers  on  the  Boulevard  do  Gand  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  think  of  this  man,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not  of  the 
same  race." 

"I  am  highly  flattered,"  returned  Beauchamp. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  added  Chateau-Renaud,  "  your 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  always  except- 
ing his  little  arrangements  with  the  Italian  banditti." 

"  There  are  no  Italian  banditti !  "  said  Debray, 

"  There  are  no  vampires  !  "  cried  Beauchamp. 

"  There  is  no  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  I  "  added  Debray 
"  There  is  half-past  ten  striking,  Albert  I  " 
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**  Confess  you  haye  dreamed  this,  and  let  us  sit  down 
to  breakfast,"  continned  Beauchamp.  But  the  sound  of 
the  clock  had  not  died  away  when  Crermain  announced, 
*'His  Excellency  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo."  The  in- 
voluntary start  every  one  gave  proved  how  much  Morcerf  s 
narrative  had  impressed  them,  and  Albert  himself  could 
not  prevent  himself  from  feeling  a  sudden  emotion.  He 
had  not  heard  a  carriage  stop  in  the  street,  or  steps  in 
the  antoK^hamber ;  the  door  had  itself  opened  noiselessly. 
The  count  appeared,  dressed  with  the  greatest  simplicity ; 
but  the  most  fastidious  dandy  could  have  found  nothing 
to  cavil  at  in  his  toilet.  Every  article  of  dress  —  hat, 
coat,  gloves,  and  boots  —  was  from  the  first  makers.  He 
seemed  scarcely  five  and  thirty.  But  what  struck  every- 
body was  his  extreme  resemblance  to  the  portrait  Debray 
had  drawn.  The  count  advanced,  smiling,  into  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  approached  Albert,  who  hastened  towards 
him,  holding  out  his  hand.  *'  Punctuality,"  said  Monte 
Cristo,  "  is  the  politeness  of  kings,  according  to  one  of 
your  sovereigns,  I  think  ;  but  it  is  not  that  of  travellers, 
however  they  may  wish.  But  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the 
two  or  three  seconds  I  am  behindhand ;  five  hundred 
leagues  are  not  to  be  accomplished  without  some  trouble, 
and  especially  in  France,  where  it  seems  it  is  forbidden 
to  beat  the  postilions.'' 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  replied  Albert,  "  I  was  an- 
nouncing your  visit  to  some  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had 
invited  in  consequence  of  the  promise  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  make,  and  whom  I  now  present  to  you.  They 
are  M.  le  Comte  de  Ch&teau-Renaud,  whose  nobility  goes 
back  to  the  twelve  peers,  and  whose  ancestors  had  a  place 
at  the  Round  Table ;  M.  Lucien  Debray,  private  secretary 
to  the  Ministre  de  Tlnt^rieur ;  M.  Beauchamp,  an  editor 
of  a  paper,  and  the  terror  of  the  French  Government,  but 
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of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  celebrity^  you  have  not  heard  in 
Italy,  since  his  paper  is  prohibited  there ;  and  M.  Maxi- 
milian Morrel,  captain  of  Spahis." 

At  this  name  the  count,  who  had  hitherto  saluted  every 
one  with  courtesy,  but  at  tlie  same  time  with  a  coldness 
and'  formality  quite  English,  made  in  spite  of  himself  a 
step  forward,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  red  colored  his  pale 
cheeks.  **  You  wear  the  uniform  of  the  new  French  con- 
querors, Monsieur,"  said  he ;  ''  it  is  a  handsome  uniform." 
No  one  could  have  said  what  caused  the  count's  voice  to 
vibrate  so  deeply,  and  what  made  his  eye  flash,  which  was 
in  general  so  calm  and  so  clear,  when  he  had  no  motive 
for  veiling  itD  expression. 

"You  have  never  seen  our  Africans,  Monsieur  the 
€k>unt  1 "  said  Albert. 

"Never,"  replied  the  count,  who  was  by  this  time 
perfectly  master  of  himself  again. 

"  Well,  beneath  this  uniform  beats  one  of  the  bravest 
and  noblest  hearts  in  the  whole  army." 

"  Oh,  M.  de  Morcerf  I  "  interrupted  Morrel. 

"  Let  me  go  on,  Captain  I  And  we  have  just  heard,'* 
continued  Albert,  "  of  a  recent  action  of  Monsieur,  and 
one  so  heroic  that  although  I  have  seen  him  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  I  request  you  to  allow  me  to  introduce  him 
as  my  friend." 

At  these  words  it  was  still  possible  to  remark  in  Monte 
Cristo  that  fixed  gaze,  that  passing  color,  and  that  slight 
trembling  of  the  eyelid  which  with  him  betrayed  emotion. 

"Ah!  you  have  a  noble  heart]"  said  the  count;  "so 
much  the  better." 

This  exclamation,  which  answered  to  the  count's  own 
thought  rather  than  to  what  Albert  was  saying,  surprised 
everybody,  and  especially  Morrel,  who  looked  at  Monte 
Cristo  with  surprise.     But  at  the  same  time  the  intona- 
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tion  was  so  soft  that  however  strange  the  exclamation 
might  seem,  it  was  impossible  to  be  offended  at  it. 

''  Why,  then,  should  he  doubt  it  ? "  said  Beauchamp  to 
Ch&teau-Renaud. 

"  In  fact/'  replied  the  latter,  who  with  his  aristocratic 
glance  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  had  penetrated  at 
once  all  that  was  penetrable  in  Monte  Cristo,  ''  Albert  has 
not  deceived  us;  the  count  is  a  singular  being.  What 
say  you,  Morrel  1 " 

"  Ma /at !  he  has  an  open  look  about  him  that  pleases  me, 
in  spite  of  the  singular  remark  he  has  made  about  me." 

'<  Gentlemen,"  said  Albert,  ''  Germain  informs  me  that 
breakfast  is  ready.  My  dear  count,  allow  me  to  show 
you  the  way." 

They  passed  silently  into  the  breakfast-room ;  every  one 
took  his  place. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  count,  seating  himself,  ''  permit 
me  to  make  a  confession  which  must  form  my  excuse  for 
any  unconventionalities  of  which  I  may  be  guilty.  I  am 
a  stranger,  and  a  stranger  to  such  a  degree  that  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  been  in  Paris.  The  French  way  of 
living  is  utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  followed  the  Eastern  customs,  which  are  en- 
tirely in  contrast  to  the  Parisian.  I  beg  you,  therefore, 
to  excuse  me  if  you  find  an3rthing  in  me  too  Turkish,  too 
Italian,  or  too  Arabian.  Kow,  then,  gentlemen,  let  us 
breakfast." 

''  With  what  an  air  he  says  all  this  I "  muttered  Beau- 
champ  ;   "  decidedly  he  is  a  great  man." 

''A  great  man  in  his  country,"  added  Debray. 

"A  great  man  in  every  country,  M.  Debray,"  said 
Ch&teau-Renaud. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BREAKFAST. 

Thb  comit  was,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  most  temperate 
guest.  Albert  remarked  this,  expressing  his  fears  lest  at 
the  ontset  the  Parisian  mode  of  life  should  displease  the 
traveller  in  the  most  essential  point. 

"  Mj  dear  count/*  said  he,  ''  I  fear  that  the  fare  of  the 
Hue  du  Helder  is  not  so  much  to  your  taste  as  that  of 
the  Place  d'Espagne.  I  ought  to  have  consulted  you  on 
the  point,  and  have  had  some  dishes  prepared  expressly 
to  suit  your  taste.'* 

"  Did  you  know  me  better,"  returned  the  count,  smil- 
ing, "  you  would  not  give  one  thought  of  such  a  thing  for 
a  traveller  like  myself,  who  has  successively  lived  on  mac- 
aroni at  Naples,  polenta  at  Milan,  oUa  podrida  at  Valencia, 
pilau  at  Constantinople,  karrick  in  India,  and  swallows* 
nests  in  China.  I  eat  everywhere,  and  of  everything,  — 
only  I  eat  but  little ;  and  this  day,  on  which  you  reproach 
me  for  abstinence,  is  my  day  of  appetite,  for  I  have  not 
eaten  since  yesterday  morning." 

"  What !  "  cried  all  the  guests,  "  you  have  not  eaten 
for  four  and  twenty  hours  1" 

"  No,'*  replied  the  count ;  "  I  was  forced  to  go  out  of 
my  road  to  obtain  some  information  near  Nimes,  so  that 
I  was  somewhat  late,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  stop.** 

"And  you  ate  in  your  carriage?"  asked  Morcerfl 

"No;   I  slept,  as  I  generally  do  when  I  am  weary 
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without  having  the  courage  to  amuse  myself  or  when 
I  am  hungry  without  feeling  inclined  to  e&t" 

**  But  you  can  sleep  when  you  please.  Monsieur  1 "  said 
Morrel. 

"Very  nearly." 

"You  have  a  receipt  for  thati" 

"An  infallible  one." 

"  That  would  be  invaluable  to  us  in  Africa,  who  have 
not  always  food  to  eat,  and  rarely  anything  to  drink." 

"  Yes/'  said  Monte  Cristo ;  "  but  unfortunately  my  re- 
ceipt, excellent  for  a  man  like  myself,  who  leads  an  excep- 
tional life,  would  be  very  dangerous  applied  to  an  army, 
which  might  not  awake  when  it  was  needed." 

"  May  we  inquire  what  is  this  receipt  1 "  asked 
Debray. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  Monte  Cristo ;  "  I  make  no  secret 
of  it.  It  is  a  mixture  of  excellent  opium,  which  I  brought 
myself  from  Canton  in  order  to  have  it  pure,  and  the  best 
hashish  which  grows  in  the  East,  —  that  is,  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  These  two  ingredients  are  mixed 
in  equal  proportions  and  formed  into  pills.  Ten  minutes 
after  one  is  taken,  the  effect  is  produced.  Ask  M.  le  Baron 
Franz  d'Epinay ;  I  think  he  tasted  them  one  day." 

"Yes,"  replied  Morcerf,  "he  said  something  about  it 
to  me." 

• 

"  But,"  said  Beauchamp,  who  in  his  capacity  of  jour- 
nalist was  very  incredulous,  "  you  always  carry  this  drug 
about  youl" 

"  Always." 

"  Would  it  be  an  indiscretion  to  ask  to  see  those  pre- 
cious pills  1 "  continued  Beauchamp,  hoping  to  take  him 
at  a  disadvantage. 

"No,  Monsieur,"  returned  the  count;  and  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  marvellous  banbomUere,  formed  out  of 
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a  single  em^ald,  and  closed  by  a  golden  lid,  which 
nnscrewed  and  gave  pas8a,ge  to  a  small  haD  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  ball  had  an  acrid 
and  penetrating  odor.  There  were  four  or  five  more  in 
the  emerald,  which  would  contain  about  a  dozen.  The 
bonbonnih'e  passed  round  the  table ;  but  it  was  more  to 
examine  the  admirable  emerald  than  to  see  the  pills  that 
the  guests  handed  it  around. 

**  And  is  it  your  cook  who  prepares  these  pills  i  "  asked 
Beauchamp. 

**  Oh,  no.  Monsieur,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  "  I  do  not 
thus  intrust  my  real  enjoyments  to  the  discretion  of  the 
incapable.  I  am  a  tolerable  chemist,  and  prepare  my 
pills  myself." 

<<  This  is  a  magnificent  emerald,  and  the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen,"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud,  "  although  my  mother 
has  some  remarkable  family  jewels." 

"  I  had  three  similar  ones,"  returned  Monte  Cristo.  "  I 
gave  one  to  the  Grand  Seigneur,  who  mounted  it  in  his 
sabre ;  another  to  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  who  had  it 
set  in  his  tiara  opposite  to  one  nearly  as  large,  though 
not  so  fine,  given  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Pius  VII.  I  kept  the  third  for  myself,  and  I 
had  it  hollowed  out,  which  reduced  its  value,  but  ren- 
dered it  more  commodious  for  the  purpose  I  intended 
it  for." 

Every  one  looked  at  Monte  Cristo  with  astonishment ; 
he  spoke  with  so  much  simplicity  that  it  was  evident  he 
spoke  the  truth  or  that  he  was  mad.  However,  the  sight 
of  the  emerald  made  them  naturally  incline  to  the  former 
belief. 

"  And  what  did  these  two  sovereigns  give  you  in  ex- 
change for  these  magnificent  presents?"  asked  Debray. 

"  The  Grand  Seigneur,  the  liberty  of  a  woman,"  replied 
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the  count ;  '*  the  Pope,  the  life  of  a  man,  —  so  that  once  in 
my  life  I  have  been  as  powerful  as  if  Heaven  had  made 
me  come  into  the  world  on  the  steps  of  a  throne.*' 

''And  it  was  Peppino  you  saved,  was  it  not)'*  cried 
MoTcerf;  ''it  was  for  him  that  you  obtained  pardon  1" 

"Perhaps,"  returned  the  count,  smiling. 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,  you  have  no  idea  what  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Morcerf.  "  I  had 
announced  you  beforehand  to  my  friends  as  an  enchanter 
of  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  a  wizard  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  the  Parisians  are  so  subtle  in  paradoxes  that  they 
mistake  for  caprices  of  the  imagination  the  most  incontest- 
able truths,  when  these  truths  do  not  form  a  part  of  their 
daily  existence.  For  example,  here  is  Debray  who  reads, 
and  Beauchamp  who  prints  every  day  that  a  member  of 
the  Jockey  Club  has  been  stopped  and  robbed  on  the 
Boulevard;  that  four  persons  have  been  assassinated  in 
the  Kue  St.  Denis  or  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  that  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  thieves  have  been  arrested  in  a  cafe  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  or  in  the  Thermes  de  Julien,  — 
and  who  yet  contest  the  existence  of  the  bandits  of  the 
Maremma,  of  the  Campagna  di  Eomana,  or  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Tell  them  yourself  that  I  was  taken  by  bandits, 
and  that  without  your  generous  intercession  I  should  now 
have  been  sleeping  in  the  catacombs  of  St  Sebastian,  in- 
stead of  receiving  them  in  my  humble  abode  in  the  Rue 
du  Helder." 

"  Bah,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  you  promised  me  never  to 
speak  of  that  misfortune." 

**  It  was  not  I  who  made  that  promise,"  cried  Morcerf ; 
"  it  must  have  been  some  one  else  whom  you  have  rescued 
in  the  same  manner,  and  whom  you  have  forgotten.  Pray 
speak  of  it,  for  if  you  decide  to  relate  that  event  you  will 
perhaps  not  only  repeat  a  few  things  that  I  already  know. 
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bat  will  also  acquaint  me  with  much  of  which  I  am  still 
in  ignorance." 

**  It  seems  to  me,"  retumed  the  count,  smiling,  "  that 
you  played  a  sufficiently  important  part  to  know  as  well 
as  myself  what  happened." 

''  Well,  you  promise  me,  if  I  tell  all  I  know,  to  relate 
in  your  turn  all  that  I  do  not  know  ?  " 

That  is  hut  fair,''  replied  Monte  Gristo. 
Well,"  said  Morcerf,  "  for  three  days  I  believed  myself 
the  object  of  the  attentions  of  a  mask  whom  I  took  for  a 
descendant  of  Tullia  or  Poppoea,  while  I  was  simply  the 
object  of  the  attentions  of  a  contadine^  and  I  say  coniadine 
to  avoid  saying  peasant.  What  I  know  is  that  like  a  fool, 
a  greater  fool  than  he  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now,  I  mistook 
for  this  peasant  a  young  bandit  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with 
a  beardless  chin  and  slim  waist,  and  who  just  as  I  was 
about  to  imprint  a  chaste  salute  on  his  lips  placed  a  pistol 
to  my  head,  and  aided  by  seven  or  eight  others,  led,  or 
rather  dragged  me,  to  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian, 
where  I  found  a  highly  educated  chief  of  brigands  pe- 
rusing '  Caesar's  Commentaries,*  and  who  deigned  to  leave 
off  reading  to  inform  me  that  unless  the  next  morning 
before  six  o'clock  I  should  have  contributed  to  his  money- 
box four  thousand  piastres,  at  a  quarter  past  six  I  should 
cease  to  exist.  The  letter  is  still  to  be  seen,  for  it  is  in 
Franz  d'Epinay's  possession,  signed  by  mo,  and  with  a 
postscript  of  M.  Luigi  Vampa.  This  is  all  I  know ;  but 
I  know  not.  Monsieur  the  Count,  how  you  contrived  to 
inspire  with  such  respect  the  bandits  of  Rome,  who  re- 
spect so  few.  I  assure  you,  Franz  and  I  were  lost  in 
admiration." 

"  Nothing  more  simple,"  retumed  the  count.  "  I  had 
known  the  famous  Vampa  for  more  than  ten  years.  When 
he  was  quite  a  child,  and  only  a  shepherd,  I  gave  him. 
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far  having  shown  me  the  way  to  a  place,  some  pieces  of 
gold ;  he,  in  order  to  repay  me,  gave  me  a  poniard,  the 
hilt  of  which  he  had  carved  with  his  own  hand,  and  which 
you  may  have  seen  in  my  collection  of  arms.  In  afibw 
years,  whether  he  had  forgotten  this  interchange  of  pree- 
entfly  which  ought  to  have  cemented  our  friendship,  or 
whether  he  did  not  recollect  me,  he  sought  to  take  me ; 
hut  on  the  contrary  it  was  I  who  captured  him  and  a 
dozen  of  his  hand.  I  might  have  handed  him  over  to 
Koman  justice,  which  is  somewhat  expeditious,  and  which 
would  have  heen  especially  so  with  him  ;  but  I  did  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  —  I  suffered  him  and  his  band  to  depart" 

"  On  the  condition  that  they  should  sin  no  more,"  said 
Beauchamp,  laughing.  *'  I  see  with  pleasure  that  they 
have  scrupulously  kept  their  word." 

'^No,  Monsieur,"  returned  Monte  Cristo;  ''upon  the 
simple  condition  that  they  should  respect  myself  and 
my  friends.  Perhaps  what  I  am  about  to  say  may  seem 
strange  to  you  who  are  socialists,  and  vaunt  humanity 
and  your  duty  to  your  neighbor ;  but  I  never  seek  to 
protect  society,  which  does  not  protect  me,  and  which  I 
will  even  say  generally  occupies  itself  about  me  only  to 
injure  me;  and  thus  while  I  give  them  a  low  place  in 
my  esteem,  and  preserve  a  neutrality  towards  them,  it  is 
society  and  my  neighbor  who  are  indebted  to  me." 

"  Bravo  I  "  cried  Ch&teau-Renaud ;  "  you  are  the  first 
man  I  ever  met  sufficiently  courageous  to  preach  egotism 
pure  and  simple.     Bravo,  Monsieur  the  Count,  bravo  1 " 

'*  It  is  frank,  at  least,"  said  Morrel.  ''  But  I  am  sure  that 
Monsieur  the  Count  does  not  regret  having  once  deviated 
from  the  principles  he  has  so  boldly  avowed." 

'*  How  have  I  deviated  from  those  principles,  Monsieur)" 
asked  Monte  Cristo,  who  could  not  help  looking  at  Morrel 
with  so  much  intensity  that  two  or  three  times  the  young 
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nail  had  been  usable  to  suBtaiii  the  clear  and  piercing  eye 
of  the  coont. 

"  Why,  it  seems  to  me,"  replied  Morrel,  "  that  in  deliv- 
ering M.  de  Morcerf,  whom  you  did  not  know,  you  did 
good  to  your  neighbor  and  to  society." 

''  Of  which  he  is  the  brightest  ornament^"  said  Beau- 
champ,  drinking  off  a  glass  of  champagne. 

«<  Monsieur  the  Count,"  cried  Morcerf,  "  you  are  at  fault, 
—  you,  one  of  the  most  formidable  logicians  I  know ;  and 
jou  must  see  it  clearly  proved  that  instead  of  being  an 
egotist,  you  are  a  philanthropist.  Ah  I  you  call  yourself 
Oriental,  a  Levantine,  Maltese,  Indian,  Chinese ;  your  fam- 
ily name  is  Monte  Cristo  ;  Sinbad  the  Sailor  is  your  bap- 
tismal appellation ;  and  yet  the  first  day  you  set  foot  in 
Paris  you  instinctively  possess  the  greatest  virtue,  or  rather 
the  chief  defect  of  us  eccentric  Parisians,  —  that  is,  you 
assume  the  vices  you  have  not,  and  conceal  the  virtues 
you  possess." 

"  My  dear  viscount,"  returned  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  do  not 
see  in  all  I  have  done  anything  that  merits,  either  from 
you  or  these  gentlemen,  the  pretended  eulogies  I  have  re- 
ceived. You  are  no  stranger  to  me,  for  I  was  acquainted 
with  you  :  I  had  given  up  two  rooms  to  you ;  I  had  in- 
vited you  to  breakfast  with  me ;  I  had  lent  you  one  of 
my  carriages ;  we  had  witnessed  the  Carnival  together ; 
and  we  had  also  seen  from  a  window  of  the  Place  del 
Popolo  the  execution  that  affected  you  so  much  that  you 
nearly  fainted.  I  will  appeal  to  any  of  these  gentlemen  ; 
could  I  leave  my  guest  in  the  hands  of  a  hideous  ban- 
dit, as  you  term  him)  Besides,  you  know,  I  had  the 
idea  that  you  could  introduce  me  into  some  of  the  Paris 
salons  when  1  came  to  France.  You  have  sometimes  per- 
haps looked  upon  this  resolution  as  a  vague  and  fugi- 
tive project,  but  to-day  you  see  it  is  a  solid  reality,   to 
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which  you  must  submit  under  penalty  of  breaking  your 
word.** 

"I  will  keep  it,'*  returned  Morcerf;  "but  I  fear  that 
you  will  be  much  disappointed,  accustomed  as  you  are  to 
picturesque  events  and  fantastic  horizons.  Among  us  you 
will  not  meet  with  any  of  those  episodes  with  which  your 
adventurous  existence  has  so  familiarized  you.  Our  Chim- 
borazo  is  Montmartre ;  our  Himalaya  is  Mount  Val^rien  ; 
our  Great  Desert  is  the  Plain  of  Crenelle,  where  they  are 
now  boring  an  Artesian  well  to  water  the  caravans.  We 
have  plenty  of  thieves,  though  not  so  many  as  reported ; 
but  these  thieves  stand  in  £ax  more  dread  of  a  policeman 
than  a  lord.  France  is  so  prosaic,  and  Paris  so  civilized  a 
city,  that  you  will  not  find  in  its  eighty-five  departments  — 
I  say  eighty-five,  because  I  do  not  include  Corsica  —  you 
will  not  find,  then,  in  these  eighty-five  departments  a  sin- 
gle hill  on  which  there  is  not  a  telegraph,  or  a  grotto  in 
which  the  commissary  of  police  has  not  put  up  a  gas-lamp. 
There  is  but  one  service  I  can  render  you,  and  for  that  I 
place  myself  entirely  at  your  orders ;  that  is,  to  present, 
or  make  my  friends  present  you  everywhere.  Besides, 
you  have  no  need  of  any  one  to  introduce  you,  —  with 
your  name  and  your  fortune  and  your  talent "  (Monte 
Cristo  bowed  with  a  somewhat  ironical  smile)  "  you  can 
present  yourself  everywhere,  and  be  well  received.  I 
can  be  useful  in  one  way  only  :  if  knowledge  of  Parisian 
habits,  of  the  means  of  rendering  yourself  comfortable,  or 
of  the  bazaars,  can  assist,  you  may  dispose  of  me  to  find 
you  a  suitable  residence.  I  dare  not  offer  to  share  my 
apartments  with  you  as  I  shared  yours  at  Rome  —  I,  who 
do  not  profess  egotism,  but  am  yet  egotistical  par  excel- 
lencey  —  for  except  myself,  these  rooms  would  not  contain 
a  shadow,  unless  it  were  the  shadow  of  a  woman/' 

/* Ah/'  said  the  county  "that  is  a  most  conjugal  reserva- 
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tion ;  I  lecoUect  that  at  Rome  yon  said  something  of  a 
projected  marriage.     May  I  congratulate  youV 

**  The  affair  is  still  only  a  project." 

^And  he  who  says  'project'  means  certainty/'  said 
Debray. 

"No/'  replied  Morcerf,  "my  father  is  most  anxious 
about  it ;  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  introduce  you,  if  not  to 
my  wife,  at  least  to  my  intended,  —  Mademoiselle  Eu- 
genie Danglars.'^ 

"  Eugenie  Danglars !  *'  said  Monte  Cristo ;  "  tell  me,  is 
not  her  father  M.  le  Baron  Danglars?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Morcerf;  "a  baron  of  recent 
creation." 

"  What  matter,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  if  he  has  rendered 
the  State  services  which  merit  this  distinction ) " 

"  Enormous  services,"  answered  Beauchamp.  "  Al- 
though in  reality  a  Liberal,  he  negotiated  a  loan  of  six 
millions  for  Charles  X.  in  1829,  who  made  him  a  baron 
and  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  so  that  he  carries 
the  ribbon,  not,  as  you  would  think,  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  but  at  his  button-hole." 

*'  Ah  !  "  interrupted  Morcerf,  laughing,  "  Beauchamp, 
Beauchamp,  keep  that  for  the  '  Charivari,*  but  spare  my 
future  father-in-law  in  my  presence."  Then,  turning  to 
Monte  Cristo,  "  You  just  now  pronounced  his  name  as  if 
you  knew  the  baron  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  him,"  returned  Monte  Cristo ;  "  but  I 
shall  probably  soon  make  his  acquaintance,  for  I  have  a 
credit  opened  with  him  by  the  house  of  Richard  and 
Blount  of  London,  Arstein  and  Eskeles  of  Vienna,  and 
Thomson  and  French  at  Rome." 

As  he  pronounced  the  last  two  names  the  count  glanced 
at  Maximilian  Morrel.  If  the  stranger  expected  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  Morrel  he  was  not  mistaken ;  Maximilian 
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gtarted  as  if  he  had  leceiYed  an  olectiic  shock.  *'  Thoin- 
son  and  Fiench  1 "  said  he ;  "  do  you  know  that  house. 
Monsieur  1 " 

**  They  aie  my  bankers  in  the  ciqpital  of  the  Christian 
world,"  returned  the  count,  quietly.  "  Can  my  influence 
with  them  be  of  any  service  to  youf" 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  the  Count,  you  could  assist  me  perhaps 
in  researches  which  haye  been  up  to  the  present  fruitless. 
That  house  in  past  years  did  ours  a  great  service,  and  has^ 
I  know  not  for  what  reason,  always  denied  having  ren- 
dered us  this  service." 

" I  shall  be  at  your  orders,' said  Monte  Cristo,  inclining 
himself 

"  But,"  continued  Morcerf^  "  a  prapos  of  Danglars,  we 
have  strangely  wandered  &om  the  subject.  We  were 
speaking  of  a  suitable  habitation  for  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  all  propose  some  place ; 
where  shall  we  lodge  this  new  guest  in  our  great 
capital  1 " 

"Faubourg  St.  Germain,"  said  Chdteau-Renaud.  "The 
count  will  find  there  a  charming  hotel,  with  a  court  and 
garden." 

"Bah  I  Ch&teau-Renand," returned  Debray,  "you  know 
only  your  dull  and  gloomy  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Do 
not  pay  any  attention  to  him.  Monsieur  the  Count ;  live  in 
the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  —  that 's  the  real  centre  of  Paris." 

"Boulevard  de  POp^ra,"  said  Beauchamp;  "on  the 
first  floor,  a  house  with  a  balcony.  Monsieur  the  Count 
will  have  his  cushions  of  silver  cloth  brought  there,  and  as 
he  smokes  his  chibouque  see  all  Paris  pass  before  him." 

"You  have  no  idea,  then,  MorreH"  asked  Ch&teau- 
fienaud ;  "  you  do  not  propose  anything  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  young  man,  smiling ;  "  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  one ;  but  I  expected  the  count  would  be 
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tempted  by  One  of  the  brilliant  proposals  made  him ;  yet 
as  he  has  not  replied  to  any  of  them  I  will  venture  to 
offer  him  a  suite  of  apartments  in  a  charming  hotel,  in 
the  Pompadour  style^  that  my  sister  has  inhabited  for  a 
year,  in  the  Rue  Me^y." 

''  Tou  have  a  sister  1 "  asked  the  count. 

"  Tes,  Monsieur,  a  most  excellent  sister.** 

"Marriedr 
Nearly  nine  years." 
Happy  ? "  asked  the  count  again. 
As  happy  as  it  is  permitted  to  a  human  creature  to 
be,"  replied  Maximilian.     ''She  married  the  man  she 
loTcd,  who  remained  faithful  to  us  in  our  fallen  fortunes, 
—  Emmanuel  Herbaut."    Monte  Cristo  smiled  impercep- 
tibly.    "  I  live  there  during  my  leave  of  absence,"  con- 
tinued Maximilian;  "and  I  shall  be^  together  with  my 
brother-in-law  Emmanuel,  at  the  disposition  of  Monsieur 
the  Count  whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  honor  us." 

"  One  minute  !  "  cried  Albert,  without  giving  Monte 
Cristo  the  time  to  reply.  "  Take  care ;  you  are  going  to 
shut  up  a  traveller,  —  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  a  man  who 
comes  to  see  Paris,  —  to  the  routine  of  family  life.  You 
are  going  to  make  a  patriarch  of  him/' 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Morrel ;  "  my  sister  is  five  and  twenty, 
my  brother-in-law  is  thirty.  They  are  gay,  young,  and 
happy.  Besides,  Monsieur  the  Count  will  be  in  his  own 
house,  and  only  see  them  when  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so." 

"  Thanks,  Monsieur,"  said  Monte  Cristo.  *'  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  being  presented  to  your  sister  and  her 
husband,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  introduce  me ; 
but  I  cannot  accept  the  offer  of  any  one  of  these  gentle- 
men,  since  my  habitation  is  already  prepared/' 

"What!"  cried  Morcerf;  "you  are  then  going  to  a 
hotel ;  that  will  be  very  dull  for  you." 
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''Was  I  80  badly  lodged  at  Borne?  **  said  Monte  Ciisto, 
smiling. 

''  Parbleu  I  at  Rome  you  spent  fifty  thousand  piastres 
in  famishing  your  apartments ;  hut  I  presume  that  you 
are  not  disposed  to  spend  a  similar  sum  every  day." 

"It  is  not  that  which  deterred  me/'  replied  Monte 
Cristo ;  ''  hut  as  I  determined  to  have  a  house  to  myself 
I  sent  on  my  valet  de  chambre^  and  he  ought  hy  this  time 
to  have  bought  the  house  and  furnished  it." 

"  But  you  have,  then,  a  valet  de  chamhre  who  knows 
Paris  1"  said  Beauchamp. 

''  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever  been  in  Pans.  He  is 
black,  and  cannot  speak,"  returned  Monte  Cristo. 

''  It  is  Ali ! "  cried  Albert^  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
surprise. 

"  Yes ;  Ali  himself^  my  Nubian  mute,  whom  you  saw,  I 
think,  at  Home." 

"Certainly,"  said  Morcerf;  *'I  recollect  him  perfectly. 
But  how  could  you  charge  a  Nubian  to  purchase  a  house, 
and  a  mute  to  furnish  it  1  he  will  have  done  everything 
wrong,  poor  feUow." 

"  Undeceive  yourself,  Monsieur,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ; 
"  I  am  quite  sure  that  on  the  contrary  he  will  have 
chosen  everything  as  I  wish.  He  knows  my  tastes,  my 
caprices,  my  wants ;  he  has  been  here  a  week,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  hound,  hunting  by  himself;  he  will  have 
arranged  everything  to  suit  me.  He  knew  I  should  arrive 
to-day  at  ten  o'clock;  since  nine  he  awaited  me  at  the 
Barri^re  de  Fontainbleau.  He  gave  me  this  paper ;  it  con* 
tains  the  number  of  my  new  abode.  Read  it  yourself,'' 
and  Monte  Cristo  passed  a  paper  to  Albert 

"  Ah,  that  is  really  original,"  said  Beauchamp. 

"  And  very  princely,"  added  Ch&teau-Renaud. 

^  What  I  do  you  not  know  your  house  f "  asked  Debray. 
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''No^''  8Bid  Monte  Gristo ;  *"  I  told  you  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  behind  my  time  ;  I  dieeaed  myself  in  the  caniage^ 
and  descended  at, the  viscount's  door." 

The  young  men  looked  at  each  other.  They  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  comedy  Monte  Gristo  was  playing, 
but  every  word  he  uttered  had  such  an  air  of  simplicity 
that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  what  he  said  was 
false ;  besides,  why  should  he  tell  a  ^sdsehood  1 

^  We  must  content  ourselves,  then/'  said  Beauchamp, 
^  with  rendering  Monsieur  the  Gount  all  the  little  services 
in  our  power.  I,  in  my  quality  of  joumaUst^  open  all  the 
theatres  to  him." 

**  Thanks,  Monsieur,'*  returned  Monte  Gristo ;  **  my  stew- 
ard has  orders  to  take  a  box  at  each  theatre." 

**  Is  your  steward  also  a  Nubian?"  asked  Debray. 

^  No,  he  Ib  a  countryman  of  yours,  if  a  Gorsican  is  a 
countryman  of  any  one's.  But  you  know  him,  M.  de 
Morcerf." 

"Is  it  that  excellent  M.  Bertuccio,  who  understands 
hiring  windows  so  well*}" 

"  Yes ;  you  saw  him  the  day  I  had  the  honor  of  receiv- 
ing you.  He  has  been  a  soldier,  a  smuggler,  —  in  fact, 
everything.  I  would  not  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  not 
been  involved  with  the  police  for  some  trifle,  —  a  stab 
with  a  knife,  for  instance." 

''And  you  have  chosen  this  honest  citizen  for  your 
steward,"  said  Debray.  "  Of  how  much  does  he  rob  you 
every  year  1 " 

"On  my  word,"  replied  the  count,  "not  more  than 
another,  I  am  sure.  He  answers  my  purpose,  knows  no 
impossibility,  and  so  I  keep  him." 

"Then,"  continued  Ch&teau-Kenaud,  "since  you  have 
an  establishment,  a  steward,  and  a  hotel  in  the  Champs 
&y8^  you  want  nothing  more  but  a  mistress." 
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Albert  smiled.  He  thongbt  of  the  fedr  Greek  he  had 
seen  in  the  count's  box  at  the  Argentina  and  Valle  theatres. 

"  I  have  something  better  than  that/'  said  Monte  Cristo ; 
''  I  have  a  slave.  You  procure  your  mistresses  from  the 
Opera,  the  Vaudeville^  or  the  Yari^t^ ;  I  purchased  mine 
at  Constantinople.  It  cost  me  more,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  fear." 

"  But  you  forget,"  replied  Debray,  laughing,  "  that  we 
are  Franks  by  name  and  frank  by  nature,  as  King  Charles 
said ;  and  that  the  moment  she  puts  her  foot  in  France 
your  slave  becomes  free." 

«' Who  wiU  tell  her  1" 

**  The  first  person  who  sees  her.** 

**  She  speaks  only  Komaic.** 

"  That  is  another  thing." 

**  But  at  least  we  shall  see  her,**  said  Beauehamp ;  ''  or 
do  you  keep  eunuchs  as  well  as  mutes?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  "  I  do  not  carry 
Orientalism  so  far.  Every  one  about  me  is  free  to  quit 
me,  and  when  he  leaves  me  will  no  longer  have  any  need 
of  me  or  any  one  else ;  it  is  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  that 
they  do  not  quit  me." 

They  had  long  since  passed  to  dessert  and  cigars. 

**  My  dear  Albert,"  said  Debray,  rising,  "  it  is  half-past 
two.  Your  guest  is  charming ;  but  there  is  no  company 
so  good  but  that  one  must  leave  it,  and  sometimes  for  bad 
company.  I  must  return  to  the  minister's.  I  will  tell 
him  of  the  count,  and  we  shall  soon  know  who  he  is." 

"  Take  care,"  returned  Albert ;  **  no  one  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  that." 

*'  Oh,  we  have  three  millions  for  our  police.  It  is  tma 
they  are  almost  always  spent  beforehand ;  but  no  matter, 
we  shall  still  have  fifty  thousand  livres  to  spend  for  this 
purpose.'* 
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**  And  when  you  know,  will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

**  I  promise  you.  Au  rtvoir^  Albert  Gentlemen,  good- 
morning." 

As  he  left  the  room,  Debray  called  out  loudly,  ^My 
carriage  \" 

*'  BraTO  ! "  said  Beauchamp  to  Albert ;  **  I  shall  not  go 
to  the  Chamber,  but  I  have  something  better  to  offer  my 
readers  than  a  speech  of  M.  Danglars." 

''For  Heaven's  sake,  Beauchamp,"  returned  Morcerf, 
"  not  a  word,  I  beg  of  you ;  do  not  deprive  me  of  the 
merit  of  introducing  him  and  explaining  him.  Is  he  not 
peculiar?  " 

''  He  is  more  than  that,"  replied  Ch&teau-Henaud ;  **  he 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.     Are  you  coming,  Morrell" 

''As  soon  as  I  have  given  my  card  to  Monsieur  the 
Count,  who  has  promised  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Hue  Meslay, 
No.  U." 

"  Be  sure  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,"  returned  the  count, 
bowing.  And  Maximilian  Morrel  left  the  room  with  the 
Baron  de  Ch&teau-Renaud,  leaving  Monte  Cristo  alone 
with  Morcer£ 


voi-  n. — 4 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PBE8SNTATI0N. 

When  Albert  found  himself  alone  with  Monte  Cristo, 
"  Monsiear  the  Count,"  said  he,  ''  allow  me  to  commence 
my  ciceroneship  by  showing  you  a  specimen  of  a  bache- 
lor's apartments.  You,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  palaces 
of  Italy,  can  amuse  yourself  by  calculating  in  how  many 
square  feet  a  young  man  who  is  not  the  worst  lodged  in 
Paris  can  live.  As  we  pass  from  one  room  to  another,  I 
will  open  the  windows  to  let  you  breathe." 

Monte  Cristo  had  already  seen  the  breakfast-room  and 
the  salon  on  the  ground-floor.  Albert  led  him  first  to  his 
studio,  which  was,  as  we  have  said,  his  favorite  apart- 
ment. Monte  Cristo  was  a  worthy  appreciator  of  all  that 
Albert  had  collected  here ;  old  cabinets,  Japan  porcelaiui 
Oriental  stuffs,  Venice  glass,  arms  &om  all  parts  of  the 
world,  —  everything  was  familiar  to  him,  and  at  the  first 
glance  he  recognized  their  date,  their  country,  and  theii 
origin.  Morcerf  had  expected  he  should  be  the  guide;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  he  who  under  the  count's  guidance 
followed  a  course  of  archaeology,  mineralogy,  and  natural 
history.  They  descended  to  the  first  floor ;  Albert  led  his 
guest  into  the  salon.  The  salon  was  filled  with  the  works 
of  modem  artists ;  there  were  landscapes  by  Dupr^,  with 
their  long  reeds  and  tall  trees,  their  lowing  oxen  and  mar- 
vellous skies ;  Delacroix's  Arabian  cavaliers,  with  their 
long  white  burnooses,  their  shining  belts,  their  damaskeened 
arms,  their  horses,  who  tore  each  other  with  their  teeth 
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yrhjUe  their  riders  oontended  fiercely  with  tiieir  maces ; 
aquarelles  of  Boolanger,  representing  ^otie  Dame  de  Paris 
with  that  vigor  that  makes  the  artist  the  rival  of  the  poet ; 
there  were  paintings  by  Dias,  who  makes  his  flowers  more 
beautiful  than  flowers,  his  suns  more  brilliant  than  the 
sun ;  designs  by  Decamps,  as.  vividly  colored  as  those  of 
Salvator  Kosa,  .but  more  poetic;  pastels  by  Giraud  and 
Miiller,  representing  children  like  angels,  and  women  with 
the  features  of  virgins ;  sketches  torn  from  the  album  of 
Dauzat's  "  Travels  in  the  East,''  that  had  been  made  in  a 
£bw  seconds  on  the  saddle  of  a  camel,  or  beneath  the  dome 
of  a  mosque,  —  in  a  word,  all  that  modem  art  can  give  in 
exchange  and  as  recompense  for  the  art  lost  and  gone  with 
ages  long  since  past. 

Albert  expected  to  have  something  new  this  time  to 
show  to  the  traveller,  but  to  his  great  surprise  the  latter, 
without  seeking  for  the  signatures,  many  of  which  indeed 
were  only  initials,  named  instantly  the  author  of  every 
picture  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  each 
name  was  not  only  known  to  him,  but  that  the  style  of 
each  had  been  appreciated  and  studied  by  him.  From 
the  salon  they  passed  into  the  bedchamber ;  it  was  a 
model  of  taste  and  simple  elegance.  A  single  portrait, 
signed  ''  Leopold  Robert,''  shone  in  its  carved  and  gilded 
frame.  This  portrait  attracted  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo's 
attention,  for  he  made  three  rapid  steps  in  the  chamber, 
and  stopped  suddenly  before  it.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a 
young  woman  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old,  with  a 
dark  complexion,  and  light  and  lustrous  eyes,  veiled  be- 
neath their  long  lashes.  She  wore  the  picturesque  cos- 
tume of  the  Catalan  fisherwomeu,  —  a  red  and  black  bodice, 
and  the  golden  pins  in  her  hair.  She  was  looking  at  the 
sea,  and  her  shadow  was  defined  on  the  blue  ocean  and 
•ky.    The  light  was  so  faint  in  the  room  that  Albert  did 
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not  peiceive  the  paleness  that  spread  itself  over  the  count's 
visage,  or  the  nervous  heaving  of  his  chest  and  shoulders. 
Silence  prevailed  for  an  instant,  during  which  Monte 
Cristo  gazed  intently  on  the  picture. 

''  You  have  there  a  most  charming  mistress,  ViBCOunt," 
said  the  count,  in  a  perfectly  calm  tone  ;  **  and  this  cos- 
tume —  a  hall  costtmie,  douhtless  —  becomes  her  most 
admirably.'' 

"Ah,  Monsieur!"  returned  Albert,  "I  would  never 
forgive  you  this  mistake  if  you  had  seen  another  picture 
beside  this.  You  do  not  know  my  mother.  She  it  is 
whom  you  see  here ;  she  had  her  portrait  painted  thus  six 
or  eight  years  ago.  This  costume  is  a  fimcy  one,  it  ap- 
pears, and  the  resemblance  is  so  great  that  I  think  I  still 
see  my  mother  the  same  as  she  was  in  1830.  The  count- 
ess  had  this  portrait  painted  during  the  count's  absence. 
She  doubtless  intended  giving  him  an  agreeable  surprise  ; 
but  strange  to  say,  this  portrait  seemed  to  displease  my 
father,  aud  the  value  of  the  picture,  which  is,  as  you  see, 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Leopold  Robert,  could  not  over- 
come his  dislike  to  it.  It  is  true,  between  ourselves,  that 
M.  de  Morcerf  is  one  of  the  most  assiduous  peers  at  the 
Luxembourg,  a  general  renowned  for  theory,  but  a  most 
mediocre  amateur  of  art.  It  is  different  with  my  mother, 
who  paints  exceedingly  well,  and  who,  unwilling  to  part 
with  so  valuable  a  picture,  gave  it  to  me  to  put  here, 
where  it  would  be  less  likely  to  displease  M.  de  Morcerf^ 
whose  portrait,  by  Gros,  I  will  also  show  you.  Excuse  my 
talking  of  family  matters ;  but  as  I  shall  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  you  to  the  count,  I  tell  you  this  to  prevent 
your  making  any  allusions  to  this  picture.  The  picture 
seems  to  have  a  malign  influence,  for  my  mother  rarely 
comes  here  without  looking  at  it,  and  still  more  rarely 
does  she  look  at  it  without  weeping.     This  disagreement 
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is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  taken  place  between  the 
count  and  countess,  who  are  still  as  much  united,  although 
married  more  than  twenty  years,  as  on  the  day  of  their 
wedding." 

Monte  Cristo  glanced  rapidly  at  Albert  as  if  to  seek  a 
hidden  meaning  in  his  words;  but  it  was  evident  the 
young  man  uttered  them  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart. 

"  Now,"  said  Albert,  "  that  you  have  seen  all  my  treas- 
ures, allow  me  to  offer  them  to  you,  unworthy  as  they  are. 
Consider  yourself  as  in  your  own  house  ;  and  to  put  your- 
self still  more  at  your  ease,  pray  accompany  me  to  the 
apartments  of  M.  de  Morcerf,  to  whom  I  wrote  from  Rome 
an  account  of  the  services  you  rendered  me,  and  to  whom 
I  announced  your  promised  visit.  And  I  may  say  that 
both  the  count  and  countess  anxiously  desire  to  thank 
you  in  person.  You  are  somewhat  blase,  I  know ;  and 
family  scenes  have  not  much  effect  on  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
who  has  seen  so  many  others.  However,  accept  what  I 
propose  to  you  as  an  initiation  into  Parisian  life,  —  a  life 
of  politeness,  visiting,  and  introductions." 

Monte  Cristo  bowed  without  making  any  answer ;  he 
accepted  the  offer  without  enthusiasm  and  without  regret, 
as  one  of  those  conventions  of  society  which  every  gentle- 
man looks  upon  as  a  duty.  Albert  summoned  his  servant 
and  ordered  him  to  acquaint  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Mor- 
cerf of  the  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  Albert 
followed  him  with  the  count.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
ante-chamber,  above  the  door  was  visible  a  shield,  which 
by  its  rich  ornaments  and  its  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  indicated  the  importance  the  owner  attached 
to  this  blazon.  Monte  Cristo  stopped  and  examined  it 
attentively. 

"Azure  seven  merlets,  or,  placed  bender,"  said  he. 
**  These  are  doubtless  your  family  arms  1    Except  for  the 
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Imowledge  of  blazons,  that  enables  me  to  decipher  them.  I 
am  very  ignorant  of  heraldiy,  —  I,  a  count  of  a  fresh  crea- 
tion, fabricated  in  Tuscany  by  the  aid  of  a  commandery 
of  Saint  Stephen,  and  who  would  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  had  I  not  been  told  that  when  you  travel  much  it 
is  necessary.  Besides,  you  must  have  something  on  the 
panels  of  your  carriage  to  escape  being  searched  by  the 
custom-house  officers.  Excuse  my  putting  such  a  ques- 
tion to  you." 

**  It  is  not  indiscreet,"  returned  Morcerf,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  conviction.  "  You  have  guessed  rightly.  These 
aie  our  arms, — that  is,  those  of  my  father ;  but  they  are, 
as  you  see,  joined  to  another  shield,  which  has  gules,  a 
silver  tower,  which  are  my  mother^s.  By  her  side  I  am 
Spanish;  but  the  fietmily  of  Morcerf  is  French,  and  I 
have  heard,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  south  of  France.*' 

" Yes," replied  Monte  Cristo,  "these  blazons  prove  that; 
almost  all  the  armed  pilgrims  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
took  for  their  arms  either  a  cross,  in  honor  of  their  mis- 
sion, or  birds  of  passage,  in  sign  of  the  long  voyage  they 
were  about  to  undertake,  and  which  they  hoped  to  accom- 
plish on  the  wings  of  faith.  One  of  your  ancestors  had 
joined  the  Crusades ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  only  that  of 
Saint  Louis,  that  makes  you  mount  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  is  tolerably  ancient" 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Morcerf;  "my  father  has  in  his 
study  a  genealogical  tree  which  will  tell  you  all  that,  and 
on  which  I  made  commentaries  that  would  have  greatly 
edified  Hozier  and  Jaucourt.  At  present  I  no  longer 
think  of  it ;  and  yet  I  must  tell  you  that  we  are  beginning 
to  occupy  ourselves  greatly  with  these  things  under  our 
popular  (xovemment." 

"Well,  then,  your  Government  would  do  well  to  choose 
from  the  past  something  better  than  the  things  that  I  have 
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notioed  on  your  monuments,  and  which  have  no  heraldic 
meaning  whatever.  As  for  you,  Viaoount/'  continued 
Monte  Gristo  to  Morcer^  ''you  are  more  fortunate  than 
the  Government^  for  your  arms  are  really  beautiful,  and 
qpeak  to  the  imagination«  Yes,  you  are  at  once  fix)m 
Provence  and  Spain;  that  explains,  if  the  portrait  you 
showed  me  be  like,  the  dark  hue  I  so  much  admired  on 
the  visage  of  the  noble  Gatalane." 

It  would  have  required  the  penetration  of  (Edipus  or 
the  Sphinx  to  have  divined  the  irony  the  count  concealed 
beneath  these  words,  apparently  uttered  with  the  greatest 
politeness.  Moroerf  thanked  him  with  a  smile,  and  pushed 
open  the  door  above  which  were  his  arms,  and  which,  as 
we  have  said,  opened  into  the  salon.  In  the  most  conspic- 
uous part  of  the  salon  was  another  portrait.  It  was  that 
of  a  man  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  years  old,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  general  officer,  wearing  the  double  epaulette 
of  gold  and  silver  that  indicates  superior  rank  ;  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  round  his  neck,  which  showed  he 
was  a  commander ;  and  on  the  breast,  on  the  right,  the  star 
of  a  grand  officer  of  the  order  of  the  Saviour  ;  and  on  the 
left  that  of  the  grand  cross  of  Charles  III.,  which  proved 
that  the  person  represented  by  the  picture  had  served  in 
the  wars  of  Greece  and  Spain,  or,  what  was  just  the  same 
thing  as  regarded  decorations,  had  fulfilled  some  diplo- 
matic mission  in  the  two  countries. 

Monte  Cristo  was  engaged  in  examining  this  portrait 
with  no  less  care  than  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  other, 
when  another  door  opened  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  Comte  de  Morcerf  himselfl  He  was  a 
man  of  forty  to  forty-five  years ;  but  he  seemed  at  least 
fifty,  and  his  black  mustache  and  eyebrows  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  almost  white  hair,  which  was  cut  short 
in  the  military  fashion.     He  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes 
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and  woie  at  his  button-hole  the  ribbons  of  the  diflfeient 
ordeis  to  which  he  belonged.  This  num  entered  with  a 
tolerably  dignified  step  and  with  a  species  of  haste. 
Monte  Cristo  saw  him  adyance  towards  him  without  mak- 
ing a  single  step.  It  seemed  as  if  his  feet  were  fixed 
to  the  ground  as  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  Comte  de 
Morcer£ 

**  Father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo,  the  gen- 
erous friend  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  the 
critical  juncture  of  which  I  have  told  yon." 

**  You  are  most  welcome.  Monsieur,"  said  the  Comte  de 
Morcer^  saluting  Monte  Cristo  with  a  smile ;  ''  and  Mon- 
sieur has  rendered  our  house,  in  preserving  its  only  heir, 
a  service  which  insures  him  our  eternal  gratitude." 

As  he  said  these  words,  the  Comte  de  Morcerf  poiuted 
to  a  chair,  while  be  seated  himself  in  another  opposite  the 
window.  Monte  Cristo,  while  he  took  the  seat  Morcerf 
offered  him,  placed  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain 
concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  large  velvet  curtains,  and 
there  he  read  on  the  careworn  and  livid  features  of  the 
count  a  whole  history  of  secret  griefs  written  in  each 
wrinkle  planted  by  time. 

*'  Madame  the  Countess,"  said  Morcerf  "  was  at  her 
toilet  when  she  was  informed  of  the  visit  she  was  about 
to  receive.  She  will  however  be  in  the  salon  in  ten 
minutes." 

''  It  is  a  great  honor  for  me,"  returned  Monte  Cristo, 
"to  be  thus,  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  in  Paris,  brought 
in  contact  with  a  man  whose  merit  equals  his  reputation, 
and  to  whom  fortune  has  for  once  been  equitable ;  but  has 
she  not  still  on  the  plains  of  Mitidja,  or  in  the  mountains 
of  Atlas,  a  marshal's  staff  to  offer  you  f  " 

" Oh,"  replied  Morcerf  reddening  slightly,  ''I  have  lefb 
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the  service,  Monsieur.  Made  a  peer  at  the  Restoration, 
I  served  through  the  first  campaign  under  the  orders  of 
Marshal  Bourmont.  I  could  therefore  expect  a  higher 
rank ;  and  who  knows  what  might  have  happened  had  the 
elder  hranch  remained  on  the  throne)  But  the  Revolution 
of  July  was,  it  seems,  sufficiently  glorious  to  allow  itself 
to  be  ungrateful ;  and  it  was  so  for  all  services  that  did 
not  date  from  the  imperial  period.  I  tendered  my  resig- 
nation ;  for  when  you  have  gained  your  epaulettes  on  the 
battle-field,  you  do  not  know  how  to  mancBUvre  on  the 
slippery  ground  of  the  salons.  I  have  hung  up  my  sword 
and  cast  myself  into  politics.  I  have  devoted  myself  to 
industry ;  I  study  the  useful  arts.  During  the  twenty 
years  I  served,  I  often  wished  to  do  so,  but  I  had  not  the 
time." 

"  These  are  the  ideas  that  render  your  nation  superior 
to  any  other,"  returned  Monte  Cristo.  "  A  gentleman  of 
high  birth,  possessor  of  an  ample  fortune,  you  have  con- 
sented to  gain  your  promotion  aa  an  obscure  soldier,  step 
by  step,  —  this  is  uncommon  ;  then  become  general,  peer 
of  France,  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  you  con- 
sent to  begin  a  second  apprenticeship,  without  any  other 
hope  or  any  other  desire  than  that  of  one  day  becoming 
useful  to  your  fellow-creatures,  —  this  indeed  is  praise- 
worthy, nay,  more,  it  is  sublime." 

Albert  looked  on  and  listened  with  astonishment ;  he 
was  not  used  to  see  Monte  Cristo  give  vent  to  such  bursts 
of  enthusiasm. 

"  Alas  ! "  continued  the  stranger,  doubtless  to  dispel  the 
slight  cloud  that  covered  Morcerf  s  brow,  "  we  do  not  act 
thus  in  Italy ;  we  grow  according  to  our  race  and  our  spe- 
cies, and  we  pursue  the  same  lines,  and  often  the  same 
Qselessness  all  our  lives." 

^  But,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Comte  de  Morcerf  "  for  a 
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man  of  your  merit,  Italy  is  not  a  country,  and  Franca 
opens  her  anna  to  reoeire  yoa;  respond  to  her  calL 
F^nce  will  not  perhaps  be  ungrateful  to  all  the  world ; 
fihe  treats  her  children  ill,  but  she  always  welcomes 
strangers." 

"  Ah,  Father  I "  said  Albert,  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  evident 
you  do  not  know  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo ;  he  de- 
spises all  honors,  and  contents  himself  with  those  that 
are  written  on  his  passporf 

'*  That  is  the  most  just  Temark,**  replied  the  stranger, 
**  I  ever  heard  made  concerning  mjrself !  ** 

"  Tou  have  been  free  to  choose  your  career,"  observed 
the  Comte  de  Morcerf,  with  a  sigh ;  ''and  you  have  chosea 
the  path  strewed  with  flowers.** 

*'  Precisely,  Monsieur,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  with  one 
of  those  smiles  that  a  painter  could  never  represent  nor  a 
physiologist  analyze. 

**  If  I  did  not  fear  to  fatigue  you,"  said  the  general, 
evidently  charmed  with  the  count's  manners,  **  1  would 
have  taken  you  to  the  Chamber ;  there  is  to-day  a  debate 
which  would  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  are  strangers 
to  our  modem  senators." 

^  I  shall  be  most  grateful.  Monsieur,  if  you  will  at  some 
future  time  renew  your  offer ;  but  I  have  been  flattered 
with  the  hope  of  being  presented  to  the  countess,  and  I 
will  therefore  wait." 

"  Ah  I  here  is  my  mother,"  cried  the  viscount. 

Monte  Cristo  turned  round  hastily  and  saw  Madame  de 
Morcerf  at  the  entrance  of  the  salon,  at  the  door  opposite 
to  that  by  which  her  husband  had  entered,  pale  and  mo- 
tionless ;  when  Monte  Cristo  turned  round,  she  let  fall  her 
arm,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  had  been  resting  on 
the  gilded  door-post.  She  had  been  there  some  moments 
and  had  overheard  the  last  words  of  the  visitor.     The  lat- 
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ier  lose  and  bowed  to  the  connteeay  who  inclined  herself 
without  speaking. 

**  Ah  I  good  heaTenSy  Madame ! "  said  the  county  **  are 
yon  unwell,  or  is  it  the  heat  of  the  room  that  a£fects 
you  t " 

**  Are  you  ill,  Mother  9 "  cried  the  Tiscount^  springing 
towards  Merc^^ 

She  thanked  them  both  with  a  smile.  **  No/'  returned 
she ;  **  but  I  feel  some  emotion  on  seeing  for  the  first  time 
the  man  without  whose  intervention  we  should  have  been 
in  tears  and  desolation.  Monsieur/'  continued  the  count- 
ess, advancing  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  *'  I  owe  to 
you  the  life  of  my  son,  and  for  this  I  bless  you.  Now  I 
thank  you  for  the  pleasure  you  give  me  in  thus  affording 
me  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  as  I  have  blessed  you, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

The  count  bowed  again,  but  lower  than  before ;  be  was 
even  paler  than  Mercedes.  **  Madame/'  said  he,  "  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  and  yourself  recompense  too  generously  a 
simple  action.  To  save  a  man,  to  spare  a  father's  feelings 
or  a  mother's  sensibility,  is  not  to  do  a  good  action,  but  a 
simple  deed  of  humanity." 

At  these  words,  uttered  with  the  most  exquisite  sweet- 
ness and  politeness,  Madame  de  Morcerf  replied,  "  It  is 
very  fortunate  for  my  son.  Monsieur,  that  he  found  such 
a  friend,  and  I  thank  God  who  has  brought  these  things 
to  pass.^  And  Merc^dds  raised  her  fine  eyes  to  heaven 
with  so  fervent  an  expression  of  gratitude  that  the  count 
fancied  he  saw  tears  in  them.  M.  de  Morcerf  approached 
her. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  **  I  have  already  made  my  excuses 
to  Monsieur  the  Count  for  quitting  him,  and  I  pray  you 
renew  them.  The  sitting  commences  at  two ;  it  is  now 
three,  and  I  am  to  speak." 
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**  Goy  then,  and  I  will  endeayor  to  make  our  guest  forget 
your  absence  !  **  replied  the  countess,  with  the  same  tone 
of  deep  feeling.  ''  Monsieur  the  County**  continued  she, 
turning  to  Monte  Gristo^  ''will  you  do  us  the  honor  of 
passing  the  rest  of  the  day  with  us  1  ** 

"Believe  me,  Madame,  I  feel  most  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  but  I  came  to  your  door  this  morning  in  my 
travelling-carriage.  How  I  am  established  in  Paris  I  do 
not  yet  know,  and  hardly  know  where, — a  trivial  matter, 
I  admit,  but  causing  me  some  inquietude.'' 

''At  least,  we  shall  have  this  pleasure  another  time," 
said  the  countess;   "you  promise  that?" 

Monte  Cristo  inclined  himself  without  answering ;  but 
the  gesture  might  pass  for  assent 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,  Monsieur,"  continued  the 
countess  ;  "  I  would  not  have  our  gratitude  become 
indiscreet  or  importunate." 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Albert,  '*  I  will  endeavor  to 
return  your  politeness  at  Rome,  and  place  my  coup6  at 
your  disposal  until  you  have  had  time  to  provide  yourself 
with  carriages." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness.  Viscount,"  re- 
turned the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo ;  "  but  I  suppose  that 
M.  Bertuccio  has  suitably  employed  the  four  hours  and  a 
half  I  have  given  him,  and  that  I  shall  find  a  carriage  of 
some  sort  ready  at  the  door." 

Albert  was  used  to  the  count's  manner  of  proceeding ; 
he  knew  that  like  Nero  he  was  in  search  of  the  impos- 
sible. Nothing,  now,  that  the  count  might  do  could  sur- 
prise him ;  but  wishing  to  judge  with  his  own  eyes  how 
far  the  count's  orders  had  been  executed,  he  accompanied 
him  to  the  door  of  the  hoteL  Monte  Cristo  was  not  de- 
ceived. As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  Comte  de  MorcerTs 
ante-chamber,  a  footman,  the  same  who  at  Rome  had 
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Imrngbt  the  count's  card  to  the  two  yoang  men  and  an- 
nounced his  visit,  sprang  into  the  vestibule,  and  when  he 
airived  at  the  door  the  illustrious  traveller  found  his  car- 
nage awaiting  him.  It  was  a  coup6  of  Keller's  building, 
and  with  horses  and  harness  for  which  Drake  had,  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  lions  of  Paris,  refused  on  the  previous 
day  eighteen  thousand  livres. 

**  Monsieur,"  said  the  count  to  Albert,  *'  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  accompany  me  to  my  housCy  as  I  can  only  show 
you  a  habitation  fitted  up  in  a  hurry,  and  I  have,  as  you 
know,  a  reputation  to  keep  up  for  impromptu  achieve- 
ments. Give  me,  therefore,  one  more  day  before  I  invite 
you  ;  I  shall  then  be  certain  not  to  fail  in  my  hospitality." 

**  If  you  ask  me  for  a  day,  Count,  I  know  what  to  an- 
ticipate ;  it  will  not  be  a  house  I  shall  see,  but  a  palace. 
You  have  decidedly  some  glnte  at  your  control." 

"  Good  I  spread  that  idea,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  put- 
ting his  foot  on  the  velvet-lined  steps  of  his  splendid  car- 
riage, '*  and  that  will  be  worth  something  to  me  among 
the  ladies.'' 

As  he  spoke  he  sprang  into  the  vehicle,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  he  started  off  at  a  gallop,  but  not  so  rapidly 
but  that  he  could  notice  the  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment which  stirred  the  curtains  of  the  apartment  in  which 
he  had  left  Madame  de  Morcerfl 

When  Albert  returned  to  his  mother,  he  found  her  in 
the  boudoir,  reclining  in  a  large  velvet  armchair,  —  the 
whole  room  so  obscure  that  only  the  shining  spangle, 
fastened  here  and  there  to  the  drapery,  and  the  angles  of 
the  gilded  frames  of  the  pictures,  gave  a  kind  of  light  to 
the  room.  Albert  could  not  see  the  countenance  of  the 
countess,  which  was  lost  in  a  thin  veil  she  had  put  on  her 
head,  and  which  descended  around  her  features  like  a 
doud  of  vapor ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  her  voice 
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liad  altered.  He  could  distingoiah  amid  the  pertumeB  of 
the  roses  and  heliotropes  in  the  flower-stands  the  sharp 
and  fragrant  odor  of  volatile  saltan  and  he  remarked  in 
one  of  the  chased  cups  on  the  mantel-piece  the  countess's 
amelling-hottley  taken  from  its  shagreen  case ;  and  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  uneasiness  as  he  entered,  **  My  dear 
mother,  have  you  heen  unwell  during  my  ahsence ) '' 

*'  No,  no,  Alhert !  hut  you  know  these  roses,  tuheroses, 
and  orange-flowers  throw  out  at  first,  hefbre  one  is  used  to 
ihem,  such  violent  perfumes." 

**  Then,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Alhert,  putting  his  hand 
to  the  hell,  "  they  must  he  taken  into  the  ante-chamher. 
You  are  really  unwell ;  just  now,  when  you  came  into  the 
room,  you  were  very  pale.** 

"  Was  I  pale,  Albert  r' 

"  Yes ;  a  paleness  that  suits  you  admirably,  Mother,  but 
which  did  not  the  less  alarm  my  father  and  myself ! " 

''Did  your  fietther  speak  of  it)"  inquired  Merced^ 
eagerly.  . 

"  No,  Madame ;  but  do  you  not  remember  that  he 
remarked  the  fact  to  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  remember,"  replied  the  countess. 

A  servant  entered,  summoned  by  Albert's  ring  of  the 
bell. 

''Take  these  flowers  into  the  ante-room  or  dressing- 
room,''  said  the  viscount.  ''They  make  the  countess 
unwelL" 

The  footman  obeyed  his  orders.  A  long  pause  ensued, 
which  lasted  until  all  the  flowers  were  removed.  "  What 
is  this  name  of  Monte  Cristol"  inquired  the  countess, 
when  the  servant  had  taken  away  the  last  vase  of  flowers* 
^  Is  it  a  feimily  name,  or  the  name  of  the  estate,  or  a  simple 
titler 

''I  believe.  Mother,  it  is  merely  a  title.    The  count 
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poichaaed  an  udand  in  the  Tuscan  Archipelago^  and,  as  he 
told  yon  to-day,  has  founded  a  commandery.  Tou  know 
the  same  thing  was  done  for  Saint  Stephen  of  Florence, 
Saint  George  Constantinian  of  Parma,  and  even  for  the 
order  of  Malta.  Except  this,  he  has  no  pretension  to  no- 
bility, and  calls  himself  a  chance  count,  although  the  gen- 
eral opinion  at  Rome  is  that  the  oount  is  a  man  of  very 
high  distinction." 

**  His  manners  are  admirable,"  said  the  countess ;  **  at 
least,  as  fisir  as  I  could  judge  in  the  few  moments  he 
remained  here." 

"  They  are  perfect,  Mother ;  so  perfect  that  they  surpass 
by  fekr  all  I  have  known  in  the  leading  aristocracy  of  the 
three  proudest  nobilities  of  Europe,  —  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  German.^' 

The  countess  reflected  a  moment ;  then,  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  she  said,  "  You  have  seen,  my  dear  Albert,  — 
I  ask  the  question  as  a  mother,  —  you  have  seen  M.  de 
Monte  Cristo  in  his  house ;  you  are  quick-sighted,  have 
much  knowledge  of  the  world,  more  tact  than  is  usual  at 
your  age,  —  do  you  think  the  count  is  really  what  he 
appears  to  be]" 

"  What  does  he  appear  to  be  1 " 
"  Why,  you  have  just  said,  —  a  man  of  high  distinction." 
"  I  told  yon,  my  dear  mother,  he  was  esteemed  such." 
"  But  what  is  your  own  opinion,  Albert  1 " 
"  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  not  come  to  any  decided 
opinion  respecting  him,  but  I  think  him  a  Maltese." 
"  I  do  not  ask  you  of  his  origin,  but  what  he  is." 
^'  Ah  !  what  he  is ;  that  is  quite  another  thing.    I  have 
seen  so  many  remarkable  things  in  connection  with  him 
that  if  you  would  have  me  really  say  what  I  think,  I  shall 
reply  that  I  really  do  look  upon  him  as  one  of  Byron's 
heroes,  whom  misery  has  marked  with  a  fatal  brandy  — - 
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8ome  Manfred^  some  Laia,  some  WemeTy  one  of  those 
relics^  in  short,  of  some  ancient  family,  who,  disinherited 
of  their  patrimony,  have  achieved  fortune  bj  the  force  of 
their  adventurous  genius,  which  has  placed  them  above 
the  laws  of  society." 

"You  say  —  " 

**  I  say  that  Monte  Cristo  is  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  Mediterranean,  without  inhabitants  or  garrison,  —  the 
resort  of  smugglers  of  all  nations,  and  pirates  of  every  flag. 
Who  knows  whether  or  not  these  industrious  worthies  do 
not  pay  to  their  feudal  lord  some  dues  for  his  protection  f 

''  That  is  possible,"  said  the  countess,  reflecting. 

"Never  mind,''  continued  the  young  man ;  ''smuggler 
or  not,  you  must  agree,  Mother  dear,  as  you  have  seen 
him,  that  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  is  a  remarkable  man, 
who  will  have  the  greatest  success  in  the  salons  of  Paris. 
Why,  this  very  morning,  at  my  abode,  he  began  his  en- 
trance into  society  by  striking  every  man  of  us  with 
amazement,  not  even  excepting  Ch&teau-Renaud  1 '' 

''And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  count's  agel"  in« 
quired  Mercedes,  evidently  attaching  great  importance  to 
this  question. 

"  Thirty-five  or  thirty-six.  Mother." 

"  So  young  1  it  is  impossible,"  said  Merc^d^s,  replying 
at  the  same  time  to  what  Albert  said  as  well  as  to  her  own 
private  reflection. 

'*  It  is  the  truth,  however.  Three  or  four  times  he  has 
said  to  me,  and  certainly  without  the  slightest  premedita- 
tion :  At  such  a  period  I  was  five  years  old,  at  another 
ten  years  old,  at  another  twelve ;  and  I,  induced  by  curios* 
ity  which  kept  me  alive  at  these  details,  have  compared 
the  dates,  and  never  found  him  inaccurate.  The  age  of 
this  singular  man,  who  is  of  no  age,  is  then,  T  am  certain, 
thirty-five.    Besides,  Mother,  remark  how  vivid  his  eye^ 
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how  nven-black  his  hair ;  and  his  hiow,  though  so  pale,  is 
free  from  wrinkles^  —  he  is  not  only  vigoious,  hut  also 
young." 

The  countess  bent  her  head  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  wave 
of  bitter  thoughts.  ''And  has  this  man  displayed  a 
friendship  for  you,  Albert?"  she  asked  with  a  nervous 
shudder. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so." 

"  And  —  do  —  you — like  —  him  %  " 

"  Why,  he  pleases  me  in  spite  of  Franz  d'Epinay,  who 
tries  to  convince  me  that  he  is  a  being  returned  from  the 
other  world." 

The  countess  shuddered.  **  Albert,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
which  was  altered  by  emotion,  "  I  have  always  put  you 
on  your  guard  against  new  acquaintances.  Now  you  are 
a  man,  and  are  able  to  give  me  advice ;  yet  I  repeat  to 
you,  Albert,  be  prudent." 

"  Why,  my  dear  mother,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  your  advice  practicable  that  I  should  know  before- 
hand what  I  have  to  distrust.  The  count  never  plays ;  he 
only  drinks  pure  water  tinged  with  a  little  sherry,  and  is 
80  rich  that  he  cannot^  without  intending  to  laugh  at  me, 
try  to  borrow  money.  What,  then,  have  I  to  fear  from 
himr 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  countess ;  "  and  my  fears  are 
weakness,  especially  when  directed  against  a  man  who  has 
saved  your  life.  How  did  your  father  receive  him, 
Albert)  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  more  than 
complaisant  to  the  count.  M.  de  Morcerf  is  sometimes 
preoccupied,  —  his  affairs  make  him  anxious ;  and  he 
might,  without  intending  it  —  ** 

**  Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  my  father's  de- 

meaner,  Madame,"  said  Albert ;  *'  nay,  more,  he  seemed 

greatly  flattered  at  two  or  three  compliments  which  the 
VOL.  n.— 6 
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oonnt  tesj  flkilfolly  and  agreeably  paid  bim  with  as  much 
ease  ae  if  he  had  known  him  these  thirty  yean.  Each  of 
these  little  tickling  arrows  mnst  have  pleased  my  father/' 
added  Albert>  with  a  laugh*  ^  And  thus  they  parted  the 
best  possible  friends ;  and  M.  de  Morcerf  even  wished  to 
take  him  to  the  Chamber  to  hear  the  speakerB.** 

The  countess  made  no  reply.  She  fell  into  so  deep  a 
rovery  that  her  eyes  gradually  closed.  The  young  man, 
standing  up  before  her^  gazed  upon  her  with  that  filial 
affection  which  is  more  tender  and  endearing  with  children 
whose  mothers  are  still  young  and  handsome.  Then, 
after  seeing  her  eyes  closed,  and  hearing  her  breathe  gently, 
he  believed  she  had  dropped  asleep,  and  left  the  apartment 
on  tiptoe,  closing  the  door  after  him  with  the  utmost  pre- 
caution. "  This  devil  of  a  fellow  I "  he  muttered,  shaking 
his  head  ;  **  I  said  at  the  time  he  would  create  a  sensation 
here,  and  I  measure  his  effect  by  an  infiEkllible  thermometer. 
My  mother  has  noticed  him,  and  he  must  therefore  perforce 
be  remarkable/'  He  went  down  to  the  stables,  not  with- 
out some  slight  annoyance  when  he  remembered  that  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  had  laid  his  hands  on  a  '*  turnout  ** 
which  sent  his  bays  down  to  number  two  in  the  opinion 
of  connoisseurs.  "  Most  decidedly,"  said  he,  "  men  are  not 
equal ;  I  must  beg  my  &ther  to  develop  this  subject  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.'* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HONSIEUB  BEBTUOOIO. 

DuBiNO  this  time  the  oount  had  arrived  at  his  house.  It 
had  taken  him  six  minutes  to  perform  the  distance ;  but 
these  six  minutes  were  sufficient  to  induce  twenty  young 
men  who  knew  the  price  of  the  equipage  they  had  been 
unable  to  purchase  themselves,  to  put  their  horses  to  a 
gallop  in  order  to  see  the  rich  foreigner  who  could  afford 
to  give  ten  thousand  livres  apiece  for  his  horses.  The 
house  Ali  had  chosen,  and  which  was  to  serve  as  a  town 
residence  to  Monte  CristOy  was  situated  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  ascend  the  Champs  Elysees.  A  thick  clump  of 
trees  and  shrubs  rose  in  the  centre,  and  masked  a  portion 
of  the  front ;  around  this  shrubbery  two  alleys,  like  two 
arms,  extended  right  and  left,  and  formed  a  carriage-drive 
f^om  the  iron  gates  to  a  double  portico,  on  every  step  of 
which  stood  a  porcelain  vase  filled  with  flowers.  This 
house,  isolated  from  the  rest,  had  besides  the  main  en- 
trance another  in  the  Rue  Ponthieu.  Even  before  the 
coachman  had  hailed  the  conciergty  the  massy  gates  rolled 
on  their  hinges ;  they  had  seen  the  count  coming,  and  at 
Paris,  as  everywhere  ebe,  he  was  served  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  The  coachman  entered  and  descended  the 
half-circle  without  slackening  his  speed,  and  the  gates 
were  closed  ere  the  wheels  had  ceased  to  sound  on  the 
graveL  The  carriage  stopped  at  the  left  side  of  the  por- 
tico ;  two  men  presented  themselves  at  the  carriage-window. 
The  one  was  Ali,  who,  smiling  with  an  expression  of  the 
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most  Bincere  joy,  seemed  amply  lepaid  by  a  mere  look 
from  Monte  Cristo;  the  other  bowed  lespectfully,  and 
offered  his  arm  to  assist  the  count  in  descending. 

"  Thanks,  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  county  lightly  spring- 
ing up  the  three  steps  of  the^portico ;  **  and  the  notary  1  ** 

"  He  is  in  the  small  salon.  Excellency/'  letumed 
Bertuccio. 

'*  And  the  cards  I  ordered  to  be  engraved  as  soon  as 
you  knew  the  number  of  the  house  f 

'*  Monsieur  the  Count,  it  is  done  already.  I  have  been 
myself  to  the  best  engraver  of  the  Palais-Boyal,  who  did 
the  plate  in  my  presence.  The  first  card  struck  off  was 
taken,  according  to  your  orders,  to  M.  le  Baron  Danglars, 
Bue  de  la  Chauss^  d'Antin,  No.  7 ;  the  others  are  on  the 
mantel-piece  of  your  Excellency's  bedroom." 

" Good ;  what  o'clock  is  itl" 

"  Four  o'clock." 

Monte  Cristo  gave  his  hat,  cane,  and  gloves  to  the  same 
French  footman  who  had  called  his  carriage  at  the  Comte 
de  Morcerf's,  and  then  he  passed  into  the  small  salon, 
preceded  by  Bertuccio,  who  showed  him  the  way. 

''  These  are  but  indifferent  marbles  in  this  ante-chamber,** 
said  Monte  Cristo.  **  I  trust  they  all  will  soon  be  taken 
away," 

Bertuccio  bowed.  As  the  steward  had  said,  the  notary 
awaited  the  count  in  the  small  salon.  He  was  a  simple- 
looking  lawyer's  clerk,  elevated  to  the  extraordinary  dig- 
nity of  a  provincial  scrivener. 

"  You  are  the  notary  empowered  to  sell  the  country- 
house  that  I  wish  to  purchase,  Monsieur ) "  asked  Monte 
Cristo. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  returned  the  notary. 

"  Is  the  deed  of  sale  ready  ? '' 

**  Yes.  Monsieur  the  Count.* 
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"Have  yon  lm)ag1it  itl*' 

"  Here  it  is.^ 

*'  Very  well ;  and  where  is  this  honse  that  I  pnrehase  1 " 
asked  the  connt,  carelessly,  addressing  himself  half  to  Be> 
tncdo,  half  to  the  notaiy.  The  steward  made  a  gesture 
that  signified,  **  I  do  not  know."  The  notary  looked  at 
the  count  with  astonishment.  '*  What  I  "  said  he,  *'  does 
not  Monsieur  the  Count  know  where  the  house  he  pur- 
chases is  situated  1" 

"  No,"  returned  the  count. 

** Monsieur  the  Count  does  not  know  it?** 

'*  How  should  I  know  it  ?  I  have  arrived  from  Cadis 
this  morning.  I  have  never  before  been  at  Paris ;  and  it 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  even  set  my  foot  in  France  !  " 

**  Ah  !  that  is  different ;  the  house  you  purchase  is  situ- 
ated at  Auteuil."    At  these  words  Bertuccio  turned  pale. 

"  And  where  is  Auteuil  ?  "  asked  the  count. 

**Two  steps  from  here,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  notary; 
"  a  little  beyond  Passy, '—  a  chanuing  situation,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

**  So  near  as  that  ?  "  said  the  count ;  "  but  that  is  not 
in  the  country.  What  made  you  choose  a  house  at  the 
gates  of  Paris,  M.  Bertuccio  1 " 

"  1 1 "  cried  the  steward,  with  a  strange  expression. 
"  Monsieur  the  Count  did  not  charge  me  to  purchase  this 
house.  If  Monsieur  the  Count  will  recollect  —  if  he  will 
think  — ^ 

"Ah,  true,"  observed  Monte  Cristo;  "I  recollect  now, 
I  read  the  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  was 
tempted  by  the  false  title,  'a  country-house.'" 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,"  cried  Bertuccio,  eagerly ;  "  and 
if  your  Excellency  will  intrust  me  with  the  commission,  I 
will  find  you  a  better  at  EnghieUi  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses^ 
or  at  Bellevue." 
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''Oh,  no,"  retumed  Monte  CristOy  ne^igently;  ''since 
I  have  this,  I  will  keep  iV* 

**  And  yon  are  quite  right,''  said  the  notary,  who  feared 
to  lose  his  fee.  ''  It  is  a  charming  plaoe, — running  water, 
fine  trees,  a  comfortahle  habitation,  although  abandoned 
for  a  long  time,  without  reckoning  the  furniture,  which, 
although  old,  is  yet  valuable  now  that  old  things  are  so 
much  sought  after.  I  suppose  Monsieur  the  Count  has 
the  tastes  of  the  day  1  •* 

**To  be  sure,"  retumed  Monte  Gristo;  "it  is  veiy  con- 
venient, then  ?  " 

**  It  is  more,  —  it  is  magnificent." 

"  Peste  /  let  us  not  lose  such  an  opportunity,"  retumed 
Monte  Cristo.  "  The  deed,  if  you  please,  Monsieur  the 
Notary."  And  he  signed  it  rapidly,  after  having  first  ron 
his  eye  over  that  part  of  the  deed  in  which  were  specified 
the  situation  of  the  house  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors. 
"Bertuccio,"  said  he,  "give  fifty-five  thousand  livres  to 
Monsieur."  The  steward  left  the  room  with  a  faltering 
step,  and  retumed  with  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  which  the 
notary  counted  like  a  man  who  never  gives  a  receipt  for 
money  until  after  legal  examination. 

"And  now,"  demanded  the  county  "are  all  the  forms 
complied  with  1 " 

"All,  Monsieur  the  Count." 

"Have  you  the  keysl" 

"They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  eoruierge,  who  takes 
care  of  the  house;  but  here  is  the  order  which  I  have 
written  him  to  install  Monsieur  the  Count  in  his  new 
possession." 

"  Very  well ; "  and  Monte  Cristo  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand  to  the  notary,  which  said,  "  I  have  no  further  need 
of  you;  you  may  go." 

"But,"  observed  the  honest  notary,  "  you  are  mistaken, 
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I  thmk,  Monsieiur  the  Count;  it  is  only  fifty  fhoDBand 
liyresy  everything  included." 

"And  your  feel" 

"la  included  in  this  sum.'* 

"But  have  you  not  come  firom  Auteuil  here?** 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  be  paid  for 
your  loss  of  time  and  trouble,"  said  the  count;  and  he 
made  a  gesture  of  polite  dismissaL  The  notary  left  the 
room  backwards,  and  bowing  down  to  the  ground ;  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  met  such  a  client. 

"See  this  gentleman  out,"  said  the  count  to  Ber- 
tucdo.  And  the  steward  followed  the  notary  out  of 
the  room. 

Scarcely  was  the  count  alone,  when  he  drew  firom  his 
pocket  a  book  closed  with  a  lock,  and  opened  it  with  a 
key  which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  and  which  never  left 
him.  After  having  sought  for  a  few  minutes,  he  stopped 
at  a  leaf  which  contained  a  few  notes  and  compared  them 
with  the  deed  of  sale  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  reviving 
his  recollections,  "  *  Auteuil,  Rue  de  la  Fontaine,  No.  28/ 
It  is  indeed  the  same,"  said  he ;  "  and  now,  am  I  to  rely 
upon  an  avowal  extorted  by  religious  or  by  physical  ter- 
ror 1  However,  in  an  hour  I  shall  know  alL  Bertuccio  I " 
cried  he,  striking  a  light  hammer  with  a  pliant  handle  on 
a  small  gong.  "  Bertuccio  !  "  The  steward  appeared  at  the 
door.  "  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  "  did  you  not  once 
tell  me  that  you  had  travelled  in  France  1 " 

"  In  some  parts  of  France,  —  yes.  Excellency." 

"  You  know  the  environs  of  Paris,  then  7  " 

"  No,  Excellency,  no,"  returned  the  steward,  with  a  sort 
of  nervous  trembling  which  Monte  Cristo,  a  connoisseur  in 
all  emotions,  rightly  attributed  to  great  disquietude. 

It  is  unfortunate,"  returned  he,  "  that  you  have  never 
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Tisited  the  enyiiona^  for  I  wish  to  see  my  new  property 
this  eyening;  and  in  going  with  me  you  might  have 
given  me  some  useful  information.'* 

"  To  Auteuil  I  **  cried  Bertuccio,  whose  copper  com- 
plexion became  livid,  —  ''I  go  to  Auteuil f 

''Well,  what  is  there  surprising  in  thatf  When  I 
live  at  Auteuil  you  must  come  there,  as  you  belong  to 
my  service." 

Bertuccio  hung  down  his  head  before  the  imperious  look 
of  hiB  master  and  remained  motionless,  without  making 
any  answer. 

"Why,  what  has  happened  to  youl  Are  you  going 
to  make  me  ring  a  second  time  for  the  carriage  Y  ^  asked 
Monte  Gristo,  in  the  same  tone  that  Louis  XIY.  pro- 
nounced the  &mous.  "I  have  been  almost  obliged  to 
wait." 

Bertuccio  made  but  one  bound  to  the  ante-chamber 
and  cried  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  His  Excellency's  horses !  ** 

Monte  Cnsto  wrote  two  or  three  notes ;  and  as  he 
sealed  the  last  the  steward  appeared.  "  Your  Excellency's 
carriage  is  at  the  door,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  take  your  hat  and  gloves,"  returned  Monte  Cristo. 

*'  Am  I  to  accompany  you,  Monsieur  the  Count )  "  cried 
Bertuccio. 

"  Certainly,  you  must  give  your  orders,  for  I  intend  re- 
siding at  the  house." 

It  was  unexampled  for  a  servant  of  the  count's  to  dare 
to  dispute  an  order  of  his ;  so  the  steward,  without  saying 
a  word,  followed  his  master,  who  got  into  the  carriage  and 
signed  him  to  follow,  which  he  did,  seating  himself  respect- 
folly  on  the  front  seat 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THB  HOUSE  AT  AUTEUIL. 

Monti  Cristo  had  remarked  that  as  they  descended  the 
staircase  Bertuccio  signed  himself  in  the  Corsican  manner, 
»-that  is,  had  formed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air  with 
his  thumb,  —  and  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  carriage,  mut- 
tered a  short  prayer.  Any  one  but  a  curious  man  would 
have  had  pity  on  seeing  the  steward's  extraordinary  repug- 
nance for  the  count's  projected  drive  beyond  the  walls; 
but  it  seemed  the  count  was  too  curious  to  excuse  Bertuc- 
cio this  little  journey.  In  twenty  minutes  they  were  at 
Auteuil ;  the  steward's  emotion  had  continued  to  increase 
as  they  entered  the  village.  Bertuccio,  crouched  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  began  to  examine  with  a  feverish  anx- 
iety every  house  they  passed. 

"Tell  them  to  stop  at  Rue  de  la  Fontaine,  No.  28," 
said  the  count,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  steward,  to  whom 
he  gave  this  order. 

Bertuccio's  forehead  was  covered  with  perspiration ;  but 
he  obeyed,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window  he  cried  to  the 
coachman,  "  Rue  de  la  Fontaine,  No.  28." 

No.  28  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  village ; 
during  the  drive  night  had  set  in,  or  rather  a  black  cloud 
charged  with  electricity  gave  to  that  early  darkness  the 
appearance  and  solemnity  of  a  dramatic  episode.  The 
carriage  stopped;  the  footman  sprang  off  the  box,  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  Well,"  said  the  count,  "  you  do  not  get  out,  M.  Ber- 
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tuccio,  —  you  ai«  going  to  stay  in  the  cairiage,  theni 
What  are  you  thinking  of  this  evening  1" 

Bertuccio  sprang  out  and  offered  his  shoulder  to  the 
count)  who  this  time  leaned  upon  it  as  he  descended  the 
three  steps  of  the  cairiage. 

**  Knock,"  said  the  county  ''  and  announce  me." 

Bertuccio  knocked ;  the  door  opened,  and  the  concierge 
appeared.     ''  What  is  it  f  "  asked  he* 

''It  is  your  new  master,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
fbotman;  and  he  held  out  to  the  concierge  the  notary's 
order. 

''The  house  is  sold,  theni"  demanded  the  concierge; 
"and  this  gentleman  is  coming  to  live  here)" 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  returned  the  count ;  "  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  you  no  cause  to  regret  your  old  master." 

**  Oh,  Monsieur,"  said  the  concierge,  "  I  shall  not  have 
much  cause  to  regret  him,  for  he  came  here  but  seldom. 
It  is  five  years  since  he  was  here  last ;  and  he  did  well  to 
sell  the  house,  for  it  did  not  bring  him  in  anything  at  all." 

"  What  was  the  name  of  your  old  master  1 "  said  Monte 
Cristo. 

"  M.  lo  Marquis  de  Saint-M^ran.  Ah,  I  am  sure  he  has 
not  sold  the  house  for  what  he  gave  for  it." 

'*  The  ^Marquis  de  Saint-M^ran  I "  returned  the  count. 
"  The  name  is  not  unknown  to  me  ;  the  Marquis  de  Saint- 
H^ran  ! "  and  he  appeared  to  meditate. 

"  An  old  gentleman,"  continued  the  concierge,  ''a  stanch 
follower  of  the  Bourbons ;  he  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
married  M.  de  Yillefort,  who  had  been  the  procureur  du 
roi  at  Nimes,  and  afterwards  at  Versailles." 

Monte  Cristo  glanced  at  Bertuccio,  who  became  whiter 
than  the  wall  against  which  he  leaned  to  prevent  himself 
from  falling.  "  And  is  not  this  daughter  dead  1 "  de- 
manded Monte  Cristo;  "I  fancy  I  have  heard  so." 
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'*  Yes,  Monsieur,  twentj^one  years  ago ;  and  since  then 
we  have  not  seen  the  poor  marquis  three  times.'* 

''  Thanks,  thanks,"  said  Monte  Cnsto,  judging  from  the 
steward's  utter  prostration  that  he  oould  not  stretch  the 
cord  ffuliher  without  danger  of  hieaking  it.  '^  Give  me  a 
light" 

**  Shall  I  accompany  you,  Monsieur  1 " 

"  No,  it  is  unnecessary ;  Bertuccio  will  light  me."  And 
Monte  Cristo  accompanied  these  words  hy  the  gift  of  two 
pieces  of  gold,  which  produced  a  torrent  of  thanks  and 
blessings  from  the  concierge, 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,*'  said  he,  after  having  vainly  searched 
on  the  mantel-piece  and  the  shelves,  "  I  have  no  candles." 

"  Take  one  of  the  carriage-lamps,  Bertuccio/'  said  the 
count,  ''  and  show  me  the  apartments." 

The  steward  obeyed  in  silence ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  hand  that  held  the  light 
trembled,  how  much  it  cost  him  to  obey.  They  went 
over  a  tolerably  large  ground-floor,  a  flrst  floor  consisting  of 
a  salon,  a  bathroom,  and  two  bedrooms ;  by  one  of  these 
bedrooms  they  arrived  at  a  winding  staircase  that  opened 
on  to  the  garden. 

Ah  I   here  is  a  private   staircase,"  said  the  count ; 
that  19  convenient.     Light   me,  M«  Bertuccio,  and  go 
first;  we  will  see  where  it  leads  to." 

Monsieur,"  replied  Bertuccio,  ^'it  leads  to  the  garden." 
And,  pray,  how  do  you  know  that  1 " 
It  ought  to  do  so,  at  least." 

"  Well,  let  us  be  sure  of  that." 

Bertuccio  sighed,  and  went  on  first ;  the  stairs  led,  in 
fact,  to  the  garden.  At  the  outer  door  the  steward 
paused.  **  Go  on,  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count.  But  he 
to  whom  he  spoke  was  stupefied,  bewildered,  stunned ;  his 
haggard  eyes  glanced  rounds  as  if  in  search  of  the  traces 
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of  some  terrible  events  and  with  his  dinched  hands  he 
seemed  striving  to  shut  out  some  horrible  recollections. 

«  WeU ! "  insisted  the  count 

**  No,  no/'  cried  Bertuccio,  setting  down  the  lantern  at 
the  angle  of  the  interior  walL  "  No,  Monsieur,  it  is  im- 
possible ;  I  can  go  no  farther." 

''What  does  this  meanl**  demanded  the  irresistible 
voice  of  Monte  Cristo. 

"  Why,  you  must  see.  Monsieur  the  Count,"  cried  the 
steward,  **  that  this  is  not  natural,  —  that  having  a  house 
to  purchase,  you  purchase  it  exactly  at  Auteuil ;  and  that, 
purchasing  it  at  Auteuil,  this  house  should  be  No.  28^  Rue 
de  la  Fontaine.  Oh  !  why  did  I  not  tell  you  all  1  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  have  forced  me  to  come.  I  hoped 
your  house  would  have  been  some  other  one  than  this ; 
as  if  there  was  not  another  house  at  Auteuil  than  that 
of  the  assassination ! '' 

"  Ah,  ah  1 "  cried  Monte  Cristo,  stopping  suddenly, 
"  what  words  did  you  utter  ?  Devil  of  a  man,  Corsican 
that  you  are,  —  always  mysteries  or  superstitions.  Come, 
take  the  lantern,  and  let  us  visit  the  garden  ;  you  are  not 
afraid  with  me,  I  hope  1 " 

Bertuccio  raised  the  lantern  and  obeyed.  The  door,  as 
it  opened,  disclosed  a  gloomy  sky,  in  which  the  moon 
strove  vainly  to  struggle  through  a  sea  of  clouds  that 
covered  her  with  their  sombre  wave^  that  she  illumined 
for  an  instant,  and  was  then  lost  in  the  darkness.  The 
steward  wished  to  turn  to  the  left. 

"  No,  no.  Monsieur,"  said  Monte  Cristo  ;  "  what  is  the 
use  of  following  the  alleys  )  Here  is  a  beautiful  lawn ;  let 
us  go  on  straight  forwards." 

Bertuccio  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  but 
obeyed;  however,  he  continued  to  take  the  left  hand. 
Monte  CristO;   on  the  contrary,  took  the  right  handj 
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miyed  near  a  clump  of  trees,  lie  stopped.  The  steward 
could  not  restrain  himself.  "Move,  Monsieur^  —  move 
away,  I  entreat  you ;  you  are  exactly  in  the  spot  I " 

**  What  spot?" 

**  Where  he  fell.'* 
My  dear  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  laughing, 

recover  yourself;  we  are  no  longer  at  Sart^ne  or  at 
Cort^  This  is  not  a  maquis  but  an  English  garden,  — 
hadly  kept,  I  own,  but  you  must  not  calumniate  it  for 
that." 

^  Monsieur,  I  implore  you,  do  not  stay  there  !  ** 

^*  I  think  you  are  going  mad,  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count, 
coldly.  ''If  that  is  the  case,  I  warn  you  I  shall  have 
you  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum." 

''Alas,  Excellency,"  returned  Bertuccio,  joining  his 
hands,  and  shaking  his  head  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
excited  the  count's  laughter,  had  not  thoughts  of  a  supe- 
rior interest  occupied  him  and  rendered  him  attentive  to 
the  least  revelation  of  this  timorous  conscience,  —  "  alas, 
Excellency,  the  evil  has  arrived ! '' 

"  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  '*  I  am  very  glad  to  tell 
you  that  while  you  gesticulate  you  wring  your  hands  and 
roll  your  eyes  like  a  man  possessed  by  a  devil  that  will 
not  leave  him ;  and  I  have  always  remarked  that  the 
devil  most  obstinate  to  be  expelled  is  a  secret.  I  knew 
you  were  a  Corsican;  I  knew  you  were  gloomy,  and 
always  brooding  over  some  old  history  of  the  vendetta ; 
and  I  overlooked  that  in  Italy,  because  in  Italy  those 
things  are  thought  nothing  of.  But  in  France  assassina- 
tion is  generally  held  to  be  in  very  bad  taste ;  there  are 
gendarmes  who  occupy  themselves  with  such  affairs,  judges 
who  condemn,  and  scaffolds  which  avenge." 

Bertuccio  clasped  his  hands,  and  as  in  all  these  evolu- 
tions he  did  not  let  fall  the  lantern,  the  light  showed  his 
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pale  and  altered  cotmienanoe^  Monte  Gristo 
him  with  the  aame  expiesdion  with  which  at  Rome  he 
had  viewed  the  execution  of  Andxea,  and  then,  in  a  tone 
that  made  a  shadder  pass  through  the  veins  of  the  poor 
steward,  *'  The  Abb^  Busoni,  then,  told  me  an  untruth," 
said  he,  ''when  after  his  journey  in  France,  in  1820,  he 
sent  you  to  me  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  in  which 
he  enumerated  all  your  valuable  qualities.  Well,  I  shall 
write  to  the  abb^ ;  I  shall  render  him  responsible  for  his 
protSgfs  misconduct,  and  I  shall  soon  know  all  about  this 
assassination.  Only  I  warn  you  that  when  I  reside  in  a 
country,  I  conform  to  all  its  code,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
embroil  myself  with  French  justice  for  your  sake." 

"  Oh,  do  not  do  that,  Excellency ;  I  have  always  served 
you  fedthfully,"  cried  Bertuccio,  in  despair.  "  I  have  al- 
ways been  an  honest  man,  and  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power 
I  have  done  good," 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  returned  the  coimt ;  "  but  why  are 
you  thus  agitated  1  It  is  a  bad  sign ;  a  quiet  conscience 
does  not  occasion  such  paleness  in  the  cheeks  and  such 
fever  in  the  hands  —  "  f 

"  But,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  replied  Bertuccio,  hesitat- 
ingly, "did  not  M.  l*Abb6  Busoni,  who  heard  my  con- 
fession in  the  prison  at  Nimes,  tell  you  I  had  a  heavy 
reproach  to  make  against  myself." 

"Yes;  but  as  he  said  you  would  make  an  excellent 
steward,  I  concluded  you  had  stolen,  — that  was  alL" 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  the  Count ! "  returned  Bertuccio, 
contemptuously. 

"  Or,  as  you  are  a  Corsican,  that  you  had  been  unable 
to  resist  the  desire  of  making  a  peauy  as  you  call  it." 

**  Yes,  my  good  master,"  cried  Bertuccio,  casting  him- 
self  at  the  count's  feet;  "it  was  simply  a  vengeance, 
nothing  else." 
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''I  tindentand  that  |  bat  I  do  not  undetstand  what  it 
k  that  galvanizes  you  in  thia  manner." 

''But,  Monsienr,  it  is  very  natural,"  retumed  Bertnocio } 
'^aince  it  was  in  this  house  that  my  vengeance  was 
accomplished." 

What !  my  house  9  " 

Oh,  Monsieur  the  Count,  it  was  not  yours  then." 

^  Whose,  then  1  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint-M^ian,  I  think 
the  concierge  said.  What  had  you  to  revenge  on  the 
Marquis  de  Saint-M^ranl'* 

^  Oh,  it  was  not  on  him,  Monsieur ;  it  was  on  another.** 

**  This  is  strange,"  retumed  Monte  Cristo,  seeming  to 
yield  to  his  reflections,  — ''  that  you  should  find  yourself 
without  any  preparation  in  a  house  where  the  event  hap* 
pened  that  causes  you  so  much  remorse." 

'' Monsieur,"  said  the  steward,  ''it  is  flEitality,  I  am  sure* 
First,  you  purchase  a  house  at  Auteuil ;  that  house  is 
the  one  ^here  I  have  committed  an  assassination ;  you  de- 
scend to  the  garden  by  the  same  staircase  by  which  he 
descended;  you  stop  at  the  spot  where  he  received  the 
blow  ',  and  two  paces  farther  is  the  grave  in  which  he  had 
just  buried  his  child.  This  is  not  chance,  —  for  chance 
in  this  case  resembles  Providence  too  much." 

**  Well,  Monsieur  the  Corsican,  let  us  suppose  it  is 
Providence.  I  always  suppose  anything  people  please ; 
and  hesides,  you  must  concede  something  to  diseased 
minds.     Come,  collect  yourself,  and  tell  me  alL" 

''I  have  never  related  it  but  once,  and  that  was  to 
the  Abbe  Busoni,  Such  things,"  continued  Bertuccio, 
shaking  his  head,  "  are  only  related  under  the  seal  of 
confession." 

"  Then,"  said  the  count,  "  I  refer  you  to  your  confessor. 
Turn  Chartreux  or  Trappist,  and  relate  your  secrets ;  but 
as  for  me^  I  do  not  like  any  one  who  is  alarmed  by  such 
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phantasmSy  and  I  do  not  chooee  that  my  servants  should 
be  afraid  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  an  evening.  I  confess 
I  am  not  very  desiroos  of  a  visit  fiom  the  commissary  of 
police;  for  in  Italy  justice  is  only  paid  when  silent,  in 
France  she  is  paid  only  when  she  speaks.  Pettel  I 
thought  you  somewhat  Gorsican,  a  great  deal  smuggler, 
and  an  excellent  steward;  but  I  see  you  have  other 
strings  to  your  bow.  You  are  no  longer  in  my  service, 
M.  Bertuccio.'* 

*^  Oh,  Monsieur  the  Count,  Monsieur  the  Count !  '*  cried 
the  steward,  struck  with  tenor  at  this  threat,  ''  if  that  is 
the  only  reason  I  cannot  remain  in  your  service,  I  will 
tell  all,  —  for  if  I  quit  you  it  will  only  be  to  go  to  the 
scaffold." 

''  That  is  different,**  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  ''  but  if  you 
intend  to  tell  an  untruth,  reflect  It  were  better  not  to 
speak  at  alL'' 

"  No,  Monsieur,  I  swear  to  you  by  my  hopes  of  salva- 
tion I  will  tell  you  all,  for  the  Abb^  Busoni  himself  only 
knew  a  part  of  my  secret ;  but  I  pray  you  go  away  from 
that  plane-tree.  The  moon  is  just  bursting  through  the 
clouds,  and  there,  standing  where  you  do,  and  wrapped  in 
that  cloak  that  conceals  your  figure,  you  remind  me  of 
M.  de  Villefort." 

"What I"  cried  Monte  Cristo,  "it  was,  then,  M.  de 
ViUefort  1 " 

"  Your  Excellency  knows  him  1 " 

"The  former />rocurtfMr  du  roi  at  Nlmes  1 '' 

"Yes." 

"  Who  married  the  Marquis  de  Saint-M^ran's  daughter  1" 

"  Yes." 

"Who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  se- 
vere, the  most  upright,  the  most  rigid  magistrate  on 
the  bench  r' 
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''Well,  MonsieaT,''  said  Bertuccio,  "  this  man  with  this 
spotless  reputation—  " 

«WeUr 

"Was  a  villain." 

**  Bah ! "  replied  Monte  Cnsto,  '^  impossible  I " 

"  It  is  as  I  tell  you." 

**Ah,  lealljl"  said  Monte  Ciisto.  ''Have  you  proof 
of  this?" 

"  I  had  if 

"  And  you  have  lost  it ;  how  stupid  1 " 

"  Tes ;  but  by  careful  search  it  might  be  recovered.*' 

"  Really  1 "  returned  the  count ;  "  relate  it  to  me,  for  it 
b^ins  to  interest  me."  And  the  count,  humming  an  air 
from  "Lucia  di  lAmmermoor,"  went  to  sit  down  on  a 
bench,  while  Bertuccio  followed  him,  collecting  his 
thoughts.     Bertuccio  remained  standing  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THB  VENDETTA. 

^At  "what  point  shall  I  begin  my  stoiy,  Monmeur  the 
Count)"  asked  Bertuccia 

"  Where  you  please/'  returned  Monte  Cristo,  **  since  I 
know  nothing  at  all  of  it." 

**  I  thought  M.  TAbb^  Busoni  had  told  your 
Excellency." 

"Some  particulaiBy  donbtleBs;  but  that  is  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  I  have  forgotten  them." 

"Then  I  can  speak  without  fear  of  tiring  your 
Excellency  1 " 

"  Go  on,  M.  Bertuccio ;  you  will  supply  the  want  of 
the  evening  papers." 

"The  story  begins  in  1816." 

"Ah,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  1815  is  not  yesterday." 

"  No,  Monsieur ;  and  yet  I  recollect  all  things  as  clearly 
as  if  they  had  happened  but  yesterday.  I  had  a  brother, 
an  elder  brother,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  emperor ; 
he  had  become  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  composed  entirely 
of  Corsicans.  This  brother  was  my  only  friend  ;  we  be- 
came orphans,  —  I  at  five,  he  at  eighteen.  He  brought 
me  up  as  if  I  had  been  his  son,  and  in  1814  he  married. 
When  the  emperor  returned  from  the  island  of  Elba,  my 
brother  instantly  joined  the  army,  was  slightly  wounded 
at  Waterloo,  and  retired  with  the  army  behind  the 
Loire." 

"But  that  is  the  history  of  the  Hundred  Days,  M. 
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Bertoodo^"  said  the  count;  ''unless  I  am  mistaken,  it 
has  heen  already  written." 

''Excuse  me,  Excellency^  but  these  details  are  neces- 
sary, and  you  promised  to  be  patient." 

"  Go  on ;  I  will  keep  my  word." 

"  One  day  we  received  a  letter.  I  should  tell  you  that 
we  lived  in  the  little  village  of  Rogliano,  at  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Corse.  This  letter  was  from  my  brother*  He 
told  us  that  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  that  he  should 
return  by  Cbftteauroux,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Le  Puy,  and 
Nimes ;  and  if  I  had  any  money,  he  prayed  me  to  leave  it 
for  him  at  Ntmes,  with  an  innkeeper  with  whom  I  had 
dealings.** 

In  the  smuggling  line  9  "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

Eh,  Monsieur  the  Count )    Every  one  must  live.'' 

"  Certainly  ;  continue." 

'*  I  loved  my  brother  tenderly,  as  I  told  your  Excellency, 
and  I  resolved  not  to  send  the  money,  but  to  take  it  to  him 
myself  I  possessed  a  thousand  livres.  I  left  five  hun- 
dred with  Aasunta,  my  sister-in-law,  and  with  the  other 
five  hundred  I  set  off  for  Nimes.  It  was  easy  to  do  so  ; 
and  as  I  had  my  boat  and  a  lading  to  take  in  at  sea, 
everything  favored  my  project.  But  after  we  had  taken 
in  our  cargo,  the  wind  became  contrary,  so  that  we  were 
four  or  five  days  without  beiug  able  to  enter  the  Rhone. 
At  last^  however,  we  succeeded,  and  worked  up  to  Aries  ; 
I  left  the  boat  between  Bellegarde  and  Beaucaire,  and  took 
the  road  to  Nimea." 

"  We  are  getting  to  the  story  now  1 " 

**  Tes,  your  Elxoellency ;  excuse  me,  but,  as  you  will 
see,  I  only  tell  you  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Just 
at  this  time  the  famous  massacres  of  the  south  of  Fiance 
took  place.  Two  or  three  brigands,  called  Trestaillon, 
Truphemy,  and  Gra£Gui,  publicly  assassinated  everybody 
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whom  they  suspected  of  Bonapartism.    Tou  have  doubt- 
less heard  of  these  massacres,  Monsieur  the  Count  t " 

**  Vaguely ;  I  was  fisur  from  France  at  that  period. 
(Jo  on." 

*'  As  I  entered  Nimes,  I  literally  waded  in  blood ;  at 
every  step  I  encountered  dead  bodies,  and  bands  of  the 
murderers,  who  killed,  plundered,  and  burned.  At  the 
sight  of  this  slaughter  and  devastation  I  became  terrified, 
—  not  for  myself  (for  I,  a  simple  Corsican  fisherman,  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  on  the  contrary,  that  time  was  most  far 
vorable  for  us  smugglers) ;  but  for  my  brother,  a  soldier  of 
the  empire,  returning  from  the  army  of  the  Loire,  with  his 
uniform  and  his  epaulettes,  there  was  everything  to  appre- 
hend. I  hastened  to  the  innkeeper.  My  presages  had  been 
but  too  true ;  my  brother  had  arrived  the  previous  evening 
at  Ntmes,  and  at  the  very  door  of  the  house  where  he  was 
about  to  demand  hospitality,  he  had  been  assassinated.  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  discover  the  murderers,  but  no  one 
durst  tell  me  their  names,  so  much  were  they  dreaded. 
I  then  thought  of  that  French  justice  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much,  and  which  feared  nothing ;  and  I  went 
to  the  procureur  du  rot" 

"  And  this  procureur  du  rot  was  named  Villefort  1 " 
asked  Monte  Cristo,  carelessly. 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency ;  he  came  from  Marseilles,  where 
he  had  been  deputy  procureur.  His  zeal  had  procured  him 
advancement,  and  he  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  who 
had  informed  the  Government  of  the  departure  from  the 
island  of  Elba." 

"  Then,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  you  went  to  him  1 " 

**  *  Monsieur,'  I  said,  '  my  brother  was  assassinated  yes- 
terday in  the  streets  of  Nimes,  I  know  not  by  whom,  but 
it  is  your  duty  to  find  out.  You  are  the  head  of  justice 
here ;  and  it  is  for  justice  to  avenge  those  she  has  been 
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nnable  to  protect.*    '  Who  was  your  brother  1 '  asked  he. 

*  A  lieatenant  in  the  Gorsican  battalion.'  '  A  soldier  of 
the  usurper,  then?'  'A  soldier  of  the  French  army.' 
'  Well/  replied  he,  *  he  has  smitten  with  the  sword,  and 
has  perished  by  the  sword.'  *  You  are  mistaken,  Monsieur,' 
I  replied ;  *  he  has  perished  by  the  poniard.'  '  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do ) '  asked  the  magistrate.  '  I  have  al- 
ready told  yon,  —  avenge  him.'  '  On  whom  1 '  '  On  his 
murderers.'  ^  How  should  I  know  who  they  are  1 '  '  Order 
them  to  be  sought  for.'  '  Why  9  your  brother  has  been 
involved  in  a  quarrel,  and  killed  in  a  dueL  All  these  old 
soldiers  commit  excesses,  which  were  tolerated  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor,  but  which  are  not  suffered  now ;  for  our 
people  of  the  South  do  not  like  either  soldiers  or  disorder.' 

**  *  Monsieur,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  en- 
treat your  interference,  —  I  should  grieve  for  him  or  avenge 
him  ;  but  my  poor  brother  had  a  wife,  and  were  anything 
to  happen  to  me,  the  poor  creature  would  perish  from 
want,  —  for  my  brother's  pay  alone  kept  her.  Pray  try 
and  obtain  a  small  government  pension  for  her.'  '  Every 
revolution  has  its  catastrophes,'  returned  M.  de  Villefort ; 
'your  brother  has  been  the  victim  of  this.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune, and  Government  owes  nothing  to  his  family.  If  we 
are  to  judge  by  all  the  acts  of  vengeance  that  the  followers 
of  the  usurper  exercised  on  the  partisans  of  the  king,  when 
in  their  turn  they  were  in  power,  your  brother  would  be 
to-day  in  all  probability  condemned  to  death.  What  has 
happened  is  quite  natural,  and  is  only  the  law  of  reprisals.' 

*  What ! '  cried  I, '  do  you,  a  magistrate,  speak  thus  to  met ' 
'All  these  Corsicans  are  mad,  on  my  honor,'  replied  ^L  de 
Villefort ;  *  they  fancy  that  their  countryman  is  still  em- 
peror. Ton  have  mistaken  the  time ;  you  should  have 
told  me  this  two  months  ago,  —  it  is  too  late  now.  Depart 
instantly,  or  I  will  compel  you  to  do  so.'    I  looked  at  him 
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an  instant  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by 
lenewed  entreaties ;  but  this  man  was  of  stone.  I  ap- 
proached him  and  said  in  a  low  Yoice^  '  Well,  since  you 
know  the  Corsicans  so  well,  you  know  that  they  always 
keep  their  word.  You  think  that  it  was  a  good  deed  to 
kill  my  brother,  who  was  a  Bonapartist,  because  yon  are 
a  Royalist  I  Well,  I,  who  am  a  Bonapartist  also,  declare 
one  thing  to  you,  which  is  that  I  will  kill  you  I  From 
this  moment  I  declare  the  vendetta  against  you ;  so  protect 
yourself  as  well  as  you  can,  for  the  next  time  we  meet  your 
last  hour  will  have  come  ! '  And  before  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  I  opened  the  door  and  escaped." 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  with  your  innocent 
appearance  you  do  those  things,  M.  Bertuccio,  and  to  a 
praeureur  du  rot  /  And  did  he  know  what  was  meant  by 
this  terrible  word  *  vendetta  '  1 " 

"  He  knew  so  well  that  from  that  moment  he  never 
went  out  unattended,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  caused  me  to  be  searched  for  everywhere.  Fortu- 
nately, I  was  so  well  concealed  that  he  could  not  find  me. 
Then  he  became  alarmed,  and  dared  not  reside  any  longer 
at  Nlmes  ;  so  he  solicited  a  change  of  residence,  and  as 
he  was  in  reality  very  influential,  he  was  nominated  to 
Versailles.  But,  as  you  know,  a  Corsican  who  has  sworn 
to  avenge  himself  cares  not  for  distance  ;  so  his  carriage, 
fast  as  it  went,  was  never  above  half  a  day's  journey  before 
me,  who  followed  him  on  foot.  The  most  important  thing 
was  not  to  kill  him  only  —  for  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  a  hundred  times  —  but  to  kill  him  without  being 
discovered ;  at  least,  without  being  arrested.  I  no  longer 
belonged  to  myself,  for  I  had  my  sister-in-law  to  protect 
and  provide  for.  During  three  months  I  watched  M.  de 
Villefort ;  for  three  months  he  took  not  a  step  out  of  doors 
without  my  following  him.     At  length  I  discovered  that 
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he  went  mysieiioiuly  to  AuteuiL  I  followed  him  thither, 
and  I  saw  him  enter  the  house  where  we  now  are ;  only, 
instead  of  entering  hy  the  great  door  that  looks  into  the 
street,  he  came  on  horsehack  or  in  his  carriage,  left  carriage 
or  horse  at  the  little  inn,  and  entered  hy  the  gate  you  see 
therel'' 

Monte  Cristo  made  a  sign  with  his  head  that  he  could 
discern  amid  the  darkness  the  door  to  which  Bertuccio 
alluded. 

^As  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  at  Versailles,  I  went 
to  Auteuil  and  gained  all  the  information  I  could.  If  I 
wished  to  surprise  him,  it  was  evident  that  this  was  the 
place  in  which  to  lie  in  wait  for  him.  The  house  belonged, 
as  the  concierge  informed  your  Excellency,  to  M.  de  Saint- 
M^ran,  Yillefort's  &ther-in-law.  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  lived 
at  Marseilles,  so  that  this  country-house  was  useless  to 
him;  and  it  was  reported  to  be  let  to  a  young  widow, 
known  only  by  the  name  of  'the  Baroness.' 

"  One  evening,  as  I  was  looking  over  the  wall,  I  saw  a 
young  and  handsome  woman  who  was  walking  alone  in 
that  garden,  which  was  not  overlooked  by  any  windows ; 
and  I  guessed  that  she  was  awaiting  M.  de  Yillefort. 
When  she  was  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  her  features, 
I  saw  that  she  was  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age, 
tall  and  very  fair.  As  she  had  a  loose  muslin  dress  on, 
and  as  nothing  concealed  her  figure,  I  saw  that  she  would 
ere  long  become  a  mother.  A  few  moments  after,  the 
little  door  was  opened,  and  a  man  entered ;  the  young 
woman  hastened  to  meet  him.  They  threw  themselves 
into  each  other's  arms,  embraced  tenderly,  and  returned  to- 
gether to  the  house.  This  man  was  M.  de  Yillefort ;  my 
opinion  was  that  when  he  should  go  away,  especially  if  he 
went  in  the  night,  he  would  have  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  garden  alone." 
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''  And,''  asked  the  count,  *'  did  yon  ever  know  the  name 
of  this  woman  1 " 

"No,  Excellency,"  letumed  Bertuccio;  *'you  will  see 
that  I  had  no  time  to  learn  it." 

"  Go  on," 

"  That  evening,"  continued  Bertuccio,  "  I  could  have 
killed  the  procureur  du  roi ;  but  I  was  not  sufficiently 
master  of  the  localities.  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  not 
kill  him  instantly,  and  that  should  his  cries  give  the 
alarm,  I  could  not  escape.  I  deferred  the  undertaking 
until  his  next  visit;  and  in  order  that  nothing  should 
escape  me  I  took  a  chamber  looking  into  the  street,  along 
which  ran  the  wall  of  the  garden.  Three  days  after, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  saw  a  servant  on 
horseback  leave  the  house  at  full  gallop  and  take  the  road 
that  led  to  Sevres.  I  conjectured  he  was  going  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  I  was  not  deceived.  Three  hours  after,  the 
man  returned  covered  with  dust;  his  errand  was  per- 
formed. Ten  minutes  later  another  man,  on  foot,  muffled 
in  a  mantle,  opened  the  little  door  of  the  garden,  which 
he  closed  after  him.  I  descended  rapidly ;  although  I  had 
not  seen  Villefort's  face,  I  recognized  him  by  the  beating 
of  my  heart  I  crossed  the  street  and  stopped  at  a  post 
placed  at  the  angle  of  the  wall,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  had 
once  before  looked  into  the  garden.  This  time  I  did  not 
content  myself  with  looking,  but  I  took  my  knife  out  of 
my  pocket,  assured  myself  that  the  point  was  sharp,  and 
sprang  over  the  wall.  My  first  care  was  to  run  to  the 
door ;  he  had  left  the  key  in  it,  taking  the  simple  precau- 
tion of  turning  it  twice  in  the  lock.  Nothing,  then,  pre- 
vented my  escape  by  this  door.  I  examined  the  localities. 
The  garden  formed  a  long  square;  a  terrace  of  smooth 
turf  extended  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  comers  were  tufts 
of  trees  with  thick  and  massive  foliage  that  mingled  with 
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tbe  sbrabs  and  flowers.  In  order  to  go  from  the  door  to 
the  house,  or  from  the  house  to  the  door,  M.  de  ViUefort 
was  compelled  to  pass  hy  one  of  these  dumps. 

''It  was  the  end  of  Septemher;  the  wind  blew  vio- 
lently. The  faint  gleams  of  the  pale  moon,  hidden  at 
every  instant  by  the  masses  of  dark  clouds  that  were 
sweeping  across  the  sky,  whitened  the  gravel  walks  that 
led  to  the  house,  but  were  unable  to  pierce  the  obscurity 
of  the  thick  shrubberies,  in  which  a  man  could  conceal 
himself  without  any  fear  of  discovery.  I  hid  myself  in 
the  one  nearest  to  the  path  Yillefbrt  must  take,  and 
scarcely  was  I  there  when  amid  the  gusts  of  wind  I  fan- 
cied I  heard  groans ;  but  you  know,  or  rather  you  do  not 
know.  Monsieur  the  Count,  that  he  who  is  about  to  com- 
mit an  assassination  fancies  he  hears  low  cries  in  the 
aiik  Two  hours  passed  thus,  during  which  I  imagined  I 
heard  these  moans  repeated.  Midnight  struck.  As  the 
last  stroke  died  away,  I  saw  a  faint  light  shine  through 
the  windows  of  the  private  staircase  by  which  we  have  just 
descended.  The  door  opened,  and  the  man  in  the  mantle 
reappeared.  The  terrible  moment  had  come !  but  I  had 
80  long  been  prepared  for  it  that  my  heart  did  not  fail  in 
the  least.  I  drew  my  knife  from  my  pocket  again,  opened 
it,  and  prepared  myself  to  strike.  The  man  in  the  mantle 
advanced  towards  me,  but  as  he  drew  near  I  saw  that  he 
had  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  I  was  afraid,  not  of  a  struggle, 
but  of  a  failure.  When  he  was  only  a  few  paces  from  me 
I  saw  that  what  I  had  taken  for  a  weapon  was  only  a 
spade.  I  was  stOl  unable  to  divine  for  what  reason  M.  de 
Yillefort  had  this  spade  in  his  hands,  when  he  stopped 
dose  to  the  clump,  glanced  round,  and  began  to  dig  a  hole 
in  the  earth.  I  then  perceived  that  he  hid  something  be- 
neath his  mantle,  which  he  kid  on  the  grass  in  order  to 
dig  more  &edy.    Then,  I  confess,  curiosity  became  mixed 
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with  my  hatred ;  I  wished  to  see  what  ViUefort  was  going 
to  do  there,  and  I  remained  motionless,  holding  my  breath« 
Then  an  idea  crossed  my  mind,  which  was  confirmed  when 
I  saw  the  pracureur  du  roi  draw  from  under  his  mantle  a 
box  two  feet  long  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  I  let  him 
place  the  box  in  the  hole  he  had  made ;  then,  while  he 
stamped  with  his  feet  to  remove  all  traces  of  his  occupa- 
tion, I  rushed  on  him  and  plunged  my  knife  into  his 
breast,  exclaiming  :  '  I  am  Giovanni  Bertuccio ;  thy  death 
for  my  brother^s ;  thy  treasure  for  his  widow  I  Thou  seest 
that  my  vengeance  is  more  complete  than  I  had  hoped !  * 
I  know  not  if  he  heard  these  words ;  I  think  he  did  not, 
for  he  fell  without  a  cry.  I  felt  his  blood  gush  over  my 
face ;  but  I  was  intoxicated,  I  was  delirious,  and  the  blood 
refreshed  instead  of  burning  me.  In  a  second  I  had  dis- 
interred the  box ;  then,  that  it  might  not  be  known  that 
I  had  done  so,  I  filled  up  the  hole,  threw  the  spade  over 
the  wall,  and  rushed  through  the  door,  which  I  double- 
locked,  carrying  off  the  key.^ 

''  Ah !  "  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  it  seems  to  me  this  was 
a  little  assassination  combined  with  robbery." 

"  No,  your  Excellency,''  returned  Bertuccio  ;  "  it  wat 
a  vendetta  followed  by  a  restitution." 

"And  was  the  sum  a  large  onef" 

"  It  was  not  money." 

"  Ah  I  I  recollect,"  replied  the  count ;  "  did  you  not 
say  something  of  an  infant  f  " 

"  Yes,  Excellency ;  I  hastened  to  the  river,  sat  down  on 
the  hanky  and  with  my  knife  forced  open  the  lock  of  the 
box.  In  a  fine  linen  cloth  was  wrapped  a  new-bom  child. 
Its  purple  visage  and  its  violet-colored  hands  showed  that 
it  had  perished  from  suffocation ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet 
cold  I  hesitated  to  throw  it  into  the  water  that  ran  at  my 
feet.    In  fact,  after  a  moment  I  fSmded  I  fSalt  a  alight  pul- 
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sation  of  its  heart ;  and  as  I  had  heen  assistant  at  the  hos- 
pital at  Bastia,  I  did  what  a  doctor  would  have  done,  — 
I  inflated  its  longs  by  blowing  air  into  them.  And  at  the 
expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  it  breathe,  and 
heard  a  feeble  cry ;  in  my  turn,  I  uttered  a  cry,  but  a  cry 
of  joy.  '  God  has  not  cursed  me,  then/  I  cried,  '  since  he 
permits  me  to  save  the  life  of  a  human  creature  in  ex- 
change for  the  life  I  haye  taken  away."* 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  child ) "  asked  Monte 
Cristo.  ''  It  was  an  embarrassing  load  for  a  man  seeking 
to  escape." 

'*  I  had  not  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  keeping  it ;  but  I 
knew  that  at  Paris  there  was  a  hospital  where  they  receive 
these  poor  creatures.  As  I  passed  the  barrier  I  declared  I 
had  found  this  child  on  the  road,  and  I  inquired  where 
the  hospital  was.  The  box  confirmed  my  statement ;  the 
linen  proved  it  belonged  to  wealthy  parents ;  the  blood 
with  which  I  was  covered  might  have  proceeded  from 
the  child  as  well  as  from  any  one  else.  No  objection  wat 
raised,  but  they  pointed  out  to  me  the  hospital,  which  was 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Rue  d'Enfer ;  and  after 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  cutting  the  linen  in  two 
pieces,  so  that  one  of  the  two  letters  which  marked  it  was 
wrapped  round  the  child,  while  the  other  remained  in  my 
possession,  I  rang  the  bell  and  fled  with  all  speed.  A 
fortnight  after  I  was  at  Rogliano,  and  I  said  to  Assunta, 
*  Console  thyself,  Sister ;  Israel  is  dead,  but  he  is  avenged.' 
She  asked  what  I  meant,  and  when  I  had  recounted  all 
to  her,  '  Giovanni,'  said  she,  '  you  should  have  brought 
this  child  with  yon.  We  would  have  replaced  the  (larents 
it  has  lost^  have  called  it  Benedetto ;  and  then  in  conse- 
quence of  this  good  action,  God  would  have  blessed  us.' 
In  reply  I  gave  her  the  half  of  the  linen  I  had  kept,  in 
Older  to  reclaim  him  if  we  shonld  become  more  prosperous." 
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**  What  letters  were  marked  on  the  lineD  t  '^  said 
Monte  Cristo. 

**  An  H  and  an  "N,  surmounted  by  a  baron's  torse." 

<'  By  Heaven,  M.  Bertuccio,  you  make  use  of  heraldic 
terms  !    Where  did  you  study  heraldry  1 " 

"  In  your  service,  Excellency,  where  one  learns 
everything." 

"  Go  on ;  I  am  curious  to  know  two  things." 

"  What  are  they,  Monseigneur  1 " 

"  What  became  of  this  little  boy  1  for  I  think  you  told 
me  it  was  a  boy,  M.  Bertuccio." 

"  No,  Excellency,  I  do  not  recollect  telling  you  that." 

''I  thought  you  did;  I  was  mistaken." 

''  No,  you  were  not,  for  it  was  in  fact  a  little  boy.  But 
your  Excellency  wished  to  know  two  things;  what  was 
the  second?" 

"  The  second  was  the  crime  of  which  you  were  accused 
when  you  asked  for  a  confessor,  and  the  Abb^  Busoni 
came  to  visit  you  at  your  request  in  the  prison  at  Nimes." 

"  The  story  will  be  very  long.  Excellency." 

"  What  matter  ]  You  know  I  take  but  little  sleep ; 
and  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  very  much  inclined  for  it 
either." 

Bertuccio  bowed  and  resumed  his  story.  "  Partly  to 
drown  the  recollections  of  the  past  that  haunted  me,  partly 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  widow,  I  eagerly  returned 
to  my  trade  of  smuggler,  which  had  become  more  easy  by 
reason  of  that  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  always  follows 
a  revolution.  The  coasts  of  the  South  especially  were 
poorly  guarded,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  that 
were  perpetually  breaking  out  in  Avignon,  Nimes,  or  Uz^s. 
We  profited  by  the  kind  of  respite  Government  gave  us 
to  establish  connections  along  the  seaboard.  Since  my 
brother^s  assassination  in  the  streets  of  Ntmes,  I  had  never 
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entered  ttie  town ;  the  result  wm  that  the  innkeeper  witb 
irhom  we  were  connected,  geeing  we  wonld  no  longer  come 
to  him,  was  forced  to  come  to  us,  and  bad  established  a 
branch  to  bis  inn  on  the  road  from  Bellegarde  to  Beau- 
caire,  at  the  sign  of  the  Pont  du  Gard.  We  had  thus, 
in  tlie  direction  of  Aigues-Mortes,  Martiques,  and  at 
Bouc,  a  dozen  places  where  we  left  onr  goods,  and  where 
in  case  of  neceaeity,  we  concealed  ouiselvee  from  the  gen- 
darmea  and  custom-hoose  officers.  Smu^Ung  is  a  profit- 
able trade  when  a  certain  degree  of  vigor  and  intelligence 
is  employed ;  as  for  myself,  brought  up  in  the  mountaini^ 
I  had  a  double  motive  for  fearing  the  gendarmes  and  cus- 
tom-house officers,  —  as  my  appearance  before  the  judges 
would  cause  an  inquiry,  and  an  inquiry  always  looks  back 
into  the  past  And  in  my  past  life  they  might  find  some- 
thing far  more  grave  than  the  selling  of  smu^led  cigars 
or  barrels  of  bmndy,  without  a  permit.  So  preferring 
death  to  capture,  I  accomplished  the  most  astonishing 
deeds,  which  more  than  once  showed  me  that  the  too 
great  care  we  take  of  oai  bodies  is  almost  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  the  BQCcess  of  those  projects  which  require  a  rapid 
decision  and  vigorous  and  determined  execution.  In  fact, 
when  you  have  once  devoted  your  life,  you  are  no  longer 
the  equal  of  oUier  men,  or  rather,  other  men  are  no  longer 
your  equals ;  and  whosoever  has  taken  this  resolution  feels 
at  once  that  his  strength  is  ten  times  as  greafj  and  that 
his  horizon  is  enlarged." 

"  Philosophy,  i/L  Bertuccio  1 "  interrupted  the  count ; 
"you  have  done  a  little  of  everything  in  your  life." 

"Oh,  your  patdon.  Excellency." 

"  No,  no ;  but  philoeophy  at  half-past  ten  at  night  is 
•omewhat  Ut&  Tet  I  have  no  other  obeervation  to  make, 
except  that  what  yon  my  is  correct,  which  is  more  than 
ou  be  aaid  for  all  philoMpby  " 
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''My  joumeyB  became  more  and  more  extensive  and 
more  productive.  Assonta  took  care  of  all,  and  our  little 
fortune  increased.  One  day  when  I  was  setting  off  on  an 
expedition,  '  60/  said  she ;  '  at  your  return  I  will  give 
you  a  surprise.'  I  questioned  her,  but  in  vain;  she 
would  tell  me  nothing,  and  I  departed.  Our  expedition 
lasted  nearly  six  weeks.  We  had  been  to  Lucca  to  take  in 
oil,  to  Leghorn  for  English  cottons ;  and  we  landed  our 
cargo  without  opposition,  took  our  profits,  and  returned 
home  full  of  joy.  When  I  entered  the  house  the  first 
thing  I  beheld  in  the  centre  of  Assunta's  chamber  was  a 
cradle  that  might  be  called  sumptuous  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  furniture,  and  in  it  a  baby  of  seven  or  eight 
months  old.  I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy ;  the  only  moments 
of  sadness  I  had  known  since  the  assassination  of  the  pro- 
eureur  du  roi  were  caused  by  the  recollection  that  I  had 
abandoned  this  child.  For  the  assassination  itself  I  had 
never  felt  any  remorse.  Poor  Assunta  had  divined  all. 
She  had  profited  by  my  absence,  and  furnished  with  the 
half  of  the  linen,  and  having  written  down  the  day  and 
hour  at  which  I  had  deposited  the  child  at  the  hospital, 
had  set  off  for  Paris  and  had  reclaimed  it.  No  objection 
was  raised,  and  the  infant  was  given  up  to  her.  Ab,  I 
confess,  Monsieur  the  Count,  when  I  saw  this  poor  crea- 
ture sleeping  peacefully  in  its  cradle,  I  felt  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  *  Ah,  Assunta,'  cried  I,  '  you  are  an  excel- 
lent woman,  and  Heaven  will  bless  you.'  *' 

"  This,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  is  less  correct  than  your 
philosophy ;  it  is  true  that  this  is  only  faith." 

"  Alas  !  your  Excellency  is  right,"  replied  Bertuccio, 
^  and  God  made  this  infant  the  instrument  of  our  punish- 
ment. Never  did  a  perverse  nature  declare  itself  more 
prematurely ;  and  yet  it  was  not  owing  to  any  fault  in  his 
bringing  up.     He  was  a  most  lovely  child,  with  large  blue 
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ty«t  of  ihat  deep  odor  that  hannonisee  eo  well  with  the 
general  faimees  of  the  complexion ;  only  his  hair,  which 
was  too  Hghty  gave  his  &ce  a  singular  expression,  which 
redoubled  the  viTacity  of  his  look  and  the  malice  of  his 
smile.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  proverb  that  says  that 
'red  is  either  altogether  good  or  altogether  bad.'  The 
proverb  was  but  too  correct  as  regarded  Benedetto ;  and 
even  in  his  in£Euicy  he  manifested  the  worst  disposition* 
It  is  true  that  the  indulgence  of  his  mother  encouzaged 
him.  This  child,  for  whom  my  poor  sister  would  go  to 
the  town  five  or  six  leagues  off  to  purchase  the  earliest 
firuits  and  the  most  tempting  sweetmeats,  preferred  to  the 
oianges  of  Palma  or  the  preserves  of  Genoa  the  chestnuts 
stolen  from  a  neighbor's  orchard  or  the  dried  apples  in  his 
loft^  although  he  could  eat  as  well  of  the  nuts  and  apples 
that  grew  in  my  garden.  One  day  when  Benedetto  was 
about  five  or  six,  our  neighbor  Wasilio,  who,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  never  locked  up  his  purse  or 
his  valuables,  —  for,  as  your  Excellency  knows,  there  are 
no  thieves  in  Corsica, — complained  that  he  had  lost  a 
louis  out  of  his  purse ;  we  thought  he  must  have  made  a 
mistake  in  counting  his  money,  but  he  persisted  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  That  day  Benedetto,  who  had 
left  the  house  in  the  morning  to  our  great  anxiety,  did 
not  return  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  we  saw  him 
approach  dragging  a  monkey  after  him,  which  he  said  he 
had  found  chained  to  the  foot  of  a  tree.  For  more  than 
a  month  the  mischievous  child,  who  knew  not  what  to 
wish  for,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  have  a  monkey. 
A  boatman  who  had  passed  by  Eogliano,  and  who  had  sev- 
eral of  these  animals,  whose  tricks  had  greatly  diverted 
him,  had  doubtless  suggested  this  idea  to  him.  *  Mon- 
keys are  not  found  in  our  woods  chained  to  trees,'  said  I ; 
*  confess  how  you  obtained  this  animal.'    Benedetto  ad- 
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bered  to  bis  &lsebood,  and  accompanied  it  witb  details 
than  did  more  bonor  to  bis  imagination  than  to  his  verar 
city.  I  became  angry ;  he  began  to  laugb.  I  threatened 
to  strike  him,  and  be  made  two  steps  backwards.  '  You 
cannot  beat  me,'  said  be ;  '  you  have  no  right,  for  you  are 
not  my  father.' 

''We  never  know  who  bad  revealed  this  fatal  secret, 
which  we  bad  so  carefully  concealed  from  him ;  however, 
it  was  this  answer,  in  which  the  child's  whole  character 
revealed  itself,  that  almost  terrified  me,  and  my  arm  fell 
without  touching  him.  The  boy  triumphed;  and  this 
victory  rendered  him  so  audacious  that  all  the  money  of 
Assunta,  whose  affection  for  him  seemed  to  increase  as  be 
became  more  unworthy  of  it,  was  spent  in  caprices  she 
knew  not  how  to  contend  against,  and  follies  she  bad  not 
the  courage  to  prevent.  When  I  was  at  Rogliano  every- 
thing went  on  properly ;  but  no  sooner  was  my  back 
turned  than  Benedetto  became  master,  and  everything 
went  wrong.  When  be  was  only  eleven  he  chose  his  com- 
panions from  among  the  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
the  worst  characters  in  Bastia,  or  indeed  in  Corsica ;  and 
they  had  already  for  some  pieces  of  mischief  been  several 
times  threatened  with  a  prosecution.  I  became  alarmed, 
as  any  prosecution  might  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences. I  was  compelled  at  this  period  to  leave  Corsica  on 
an  important  expedition ;  I  reflected  for  a  long  time,  and 
with  the  hope  of  averting  some  impending  misfortune,  I 
resolved  that  Benedetto  should  accompany  me.  I  hoped 
that  the  active  and  laborious  life  of  a  smuggler,  with  the 
severe  discipline  on  board,  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
bis  character,  well-nigh,  if  not  quite  corrupted.  I  spoke  to 
Benedetto  alone  and  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  me, 
endeavoring  to  tempt  him  by  all  the  promises  most  likely 
to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  a  child  of  twelve  years  old. 
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He  heaxd  me  patiently,  and  when  I  had  finished^  boist  out 
laughing. 

"  'Are  you  mad.  Uncle  t '  (He  called  me  by  this  name 
when  he  was  in  a  good  humor.)  '  Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  change  the  life  I  lead  for  your  mode  of  existence,  —  my 
agreeable  indolence  for  the  hard  and  precarious  toil  you 
impose  on  yourself  1  exposed  to  the  bitter  frost  at  night 
and  the  scorching  heat  by  day,  compelled  to  conceal  your- 
self, and  when  you  are  perceived,  to  receive  a  volley  of 
balls,  —  and  all  to  earn  a  paltry  sum  1  Why,  I  have  as 
much  money  as  I  want ;  Mother  Assunta  always  furnishes 
me  when  I  ask  for  it !  Tou  see  that  I  should  be  a  fool  to 
accept  your  offer.'  I  was  stupefied  by  such  audacity  and 
soch  reasoning.  Benedetto  rejoined  his  associates ;  and  I 
saw  him  from  a  distance  point  me  out  to  them  as  a  fooL" 

"  Sweet  child  I  "   murmured  Monte  Cristo. 

**  Oh  I  had  he  been  my  own  son,"  replied  Bertuccio, 
"or  oven  my  nephew,  I  would  have  brought  him  back  to 
the  right  road,  for  the  knowledge  that  you  are  doing  your 
duty  gives  you  strength  ;  but  the  idea  that  I  was  striking 
a  child  whose  father  I  had  killed  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  punish  him.  I  gave  my  sister,  who  constantly  defended 
the  unfortunate  boy,  good  advice ;  and  as  she  confessed 
that  she  had  several  times  missed  money  to  a  considerable 
amount,  I  showed  her  a  safe  place  in  which  to  conceal  our 
little  treasure  for  the  future.  My  mind  was  already  made 
up  :  Benedetto  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  perfectly,  — 
for  when  the  fit  seized  him,  he  learned  more  in  a  day  than 
others  in  a  week ;  my  intention  was  to  enter  him  as  clerk 
in  some  ship,  and  without  letting  him  know  anything  of 
my  plan,  to  convey  him  some  morning  on  board.  After  I 
should  have  done  that,  and  recommended  him  to  the  cap- 
tain, his  future  would  depend  upon  himsel£  I  set  off  for 
France,  after  having  fixed  upon  the  plan.  All  our  cargo 
VOL.  n.— 7 
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was  to  be  landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  and  these  opera- 
tions were  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  for  we  were 
in  1829.  Tranquillity  was  completely  re-established,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house  officers  was  redoubled  ; 
and  their  strictness  was  increased  at  this  time  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  which  had  just  opened. 

"  Our  expedition  was  successfully  started.  We  anchored 
our  vessel,  which  had  a  double  hold  in  which  our  goods 
were  concealed,  amid  a  number  of  other  vessels  that  bor- 
dered the  banks  of  the  Ehone  from  Beaucaire  to  Aries. 
On  our  arrival  there  we  began  to  discharge  our  cargo  in 
the  night,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  town  by  the  help  of 
the  innkeepers  with  whom  we  were  connected.  Whether 
success  rendered  us  imprudent,  or  whether  we  were  be- 
trayed, I  know  not ;  but  one  evening,  about  five  o'clock, 
our  little  cabin-boy  hastened,  breathless,  to  inform  us 
that  lie  had  seen  a  detachment  of  custom-house  officers 
advancing  in  our  direction.  It  was  not  their  vicinity  that 
alarmed  us,  —  for  detachments  were  constantly  patrolling 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  —  but  the  care,  accord- 
ing to  the  boy's  account,  which  they  took  to  avoid  being 
seen.  In  an  instant  we  were  on  the  alert ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  Our  vessel  was  surrounded,  and  among  the  custom- 
house officers  I  observed  several  gendarmes ;  and  as  terri- 
fied at  the  sight  of  their  uniforms  as  I  was  brave  at  the 
sight  of  any  other,  I  sprang  into  the  hold,  opened  a  port, 
and  dropped  into  the  river,  dived,  and  only  rose  at  inter- 
vals to  breathe,  until  I  reached  a  cutting  that  led  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  canal  that  runs  from  Beaucaire  to  Aigues- 
^lortes.  I  was  now  safe,  for  I  could  swim  along  the  cut- 
ting without  being  seen,  and  I  reached  the  canal  in  safety ; 
I  had  desi^edly  taken  this  direction.  I  have  already  told 
your  Excellency  of  an  innkeeper  of  Nimes  who  had  set  up 
a  little  inn  on  the  road  from  Bellegarde  to  Beaucaire." 
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''Teo^^  said  Monte  Cristo,  "I  perfectly  lecoUect  him; 
I  think  he  was  your  associate." 

"Precisely/'  answered  Bertuccioj  ''but  he  had,  seven 
or  eight  years  before  this  period,  sold  his  establishment  to 
a  tailor  at  Marseilles,  who,  having  almost  ruined  himself 
in  his  old  trade,  wished  to  make  his  fortune  in  another. 
Of  course  we  made  the  same  arrangements  with  the  new 
landlord  that  we  had  with  the  old ;  and  it  was  of  this  man 
that  I  intended  to  ask  shelter.*' 

''  What  was  his  namet'^  then  inquired  the  count,  who 
seemed  to  become  somewhat  interested  in  Bertuccio's  story. 

"  Graspard  Caderousse ;  he  had  married  a  woman  from 
the  village  of  Carconte,  and  whom  we  did  not  know  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  her  village.  She  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  marsh-fever,  and  seemed  dying  by  inches. 
As  for  her  husband,  he  was  a  strapping  fellow,  forty  or 
forty-five  years  old,  who  had  more  than  once  in  time  of 
danger  given  ample  proof  of  his  presence  of  mind  and 
courage." 

"And  you  say,"  interrupted  Monte  Cristo,  "that  this 
took  place  towards  the  year —  " 

"  1829,  Monsieur  the  Count." 

"  In  what  month  1 " 

"  June." 

"  The  beginning  or  the  end  1 " 

"  The  evening  of  the  3J." 

*' Ah,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
June,  1829.     Go  on." 

"  It  was  from  Caderousse  that  I  intended  demanding 
shelter  j  and  as  we  never  entered  by  the  door  that  opened 
on  to  the  road,  I  resolved  not  to  break  through  the  rule, 
and  climbing  over  the  garden  hedge,  I  crept  among  the 
olive  and  wild  fig  trees.  And  fearing  that  Caderousse 
might  have  some  one  there,  I  entered  a  kind  of  shed  in 
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which  I  had  often  passed  the  night,  and  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  inn  only  by  a  partition  in  which  holes  had 
been  made  in  order  to  enable  us  to  watch  an  opportunity 
of  announcing  our  presence.  My  intention  was,  if  Cade- 
rousse  was  alone,  to  acquaint  him  with  my  arrival,  finish 
the  meal  the  custom-house  officers  had  interrupted,  and 
profit  by  the  threatened  storm  to  return  to  the  Ehone 
and  ascertain  the  state  of  our  vessel  and  its  crew.  I 
stepped  into  the  shed  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  for 
at  that  moment  Caderousse  entered  with  a  stranger. 

"  1  waited  patiently,  not  to  overhear  what  they  said, 
but  because  I  could  do  nothing  else;  besides,  the  same 
thing  had  occurred  often  before.  The  man  who  was  with 
Caderousse  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  the  south  oi 
France ;  he  was  one  of  those  merchants  who  come  to  sell 
jewelry  at  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  and  who  during  the  month 
the  fair  lasts,  when  there  is  so  great  an  influx  of  merchants 
and  customers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  often  have  dealings 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  livres.  Caderousse  entered  hastily. 
Then,  seeing  that  the  room  was,  as  usual,  empty  and 
only  guarded  by  the  dog,  he  called  to  his  wife.  *  Holloa, 
Carconte  ! '  said  he,  *  the  worthy  priest  has  not  deceived 
us ;  the  diamond  is  real.'  An  exclamation  of  joy  was 
heard ;  and  the  staircase  creaked  beneath  a  feeble  step. 
*  What  do  you  say  ]  *  asked  his  wife,  pale  as  death.  *  I 
say  that  the  diamond  b  real,  and  that  this  gentleman,  one 
of  the  first  jewellers  of  Paris,  will  give  us  fifty  thousand 
livres  for  it.  Only,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  it 
really  belongs  to  us,  he  wishes  you  to  relate  to  him,  as  I 
have  done  already,  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  the 
diamond  came  into  our  possession.  In  the  mean  time, 
please  to  sit  down.  Monsieur,  and  I  will  bring  you  some 
refreshment.' 
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''  The  jeweller  examined  attentively  the  interior  of  the 
inn  and  observed  the  visible  poverty  of  the  persons  who 
were  abont  to  sell  him  a  diamond  that  seemed  to  have 
come  from  the  casket  of  a  prince.  '  Relate  your  story, 
Madame,'  said  he,  wishing  no  doubt  to  profit  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  husband,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  influ- 
ence the  wife's  story,  and  to  see  if  the  two  recitals  tallied. 
'  Oh  I '  returned  she,  '  it  was  a  gift  of  Heaven^  which  we 
were  &r  horn  expecting !  My  husband  was  a  great  friend, 
in  1814  or  1815,  of  a  sailor  named  Edmond  Dant^ 
This  poor  fellow,  whom  Caderousse  had  foi^otten,  had  not 
foigotten  him ;  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  this  dia- 
mond to  him/  'But  how  did  he  obtain  iti'  asked  the 
jeweller;  'had  he  it  before  he  was  imprisoned]'  'No, 
Monsieur ;  but  it  appears  that  in  prison  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  rich  Englishman.  And  as  in  prison  he  fell 
sick,  and  Dantes  took  the  same  care  of  him  as  if  he  had 
been  his  brother,  the  Englishman,  when  he  was  set  free, 
gave  this  stone  to  Dantes,  who,  less  fortunate,  died,  and 
in  his  turn  left  it  us,  and  charged  the  excellent  abb4  who 
was  here  this  morning  to  deliver  it'  '  The  same  story  !  * 
muttered  the  jeweller;  'and  improbable  as  it  seems  at 
first,  the  history  may  be  tnie.  There 's  only  the  price  we 
are  not  agreed  about.'  '  How  not  agreed  about  1 '  said 
Cadeiottsse.  '  I  thought  we  agreed  for  the  price  I  asked.' 
*  That  is,'  replied  the  jeweller,  *  I  offered  forty  thousand 
livres.'  '  Forty  thousand  ! '  cried  La  Carconte  ;  '  we  will 
not  part  with  it  for  that  sum.  The  abb^  told  us  it  was 
worth  fifty  thousand  without  the  setting.'  '  What  was 
the  abb^*s  name  I'  asked  the  indefatigable  questioner. 
'The  Abb4  Busoni,*  said  La  Carconte.  'He  was  a  for- 
eigner!' 'An  Italian,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua, 
I  believe.'  'Let  me  see  this  diamond  again,'  replied  the 
jeweller ;  '  the  first  time  you  are  often  mistaken  as  to  the 
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value  of  a  stone.'  Caderousse  took  from  his  pocket  a 
small  case  of  black  shagreen,  opened^  and  gave  it  to  the 
jeweller.  At  the  sight  of  the  diamond,  which  was  as 
large  as  a  hazel-nut,  La  Carconte's  eyes  sparkled  with 
cupidity." 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  this  fine  story,  eaves- 
dropper 1 "  said  Monte  Cristo  ;  "  did  you  credit  it  ?  *' 

'*  Tes,  your  Excellency.  I  did  not  look  on  Caderousse 
as  a  bad  man,  and  I  thought  him  incapable  of  committing 
a  crime,  or  even  a  theft." 

"  That  did  more  honor  to  your  heart  than  to  your  ex- 
perience, M.  BeHuccio.  Had  you  known  this  Edmond 
Dantfes,  of  whom  they  spoke  1 " 

"  No,  your  Excellency,  I  had  never  heard  of  him  before, 
and  never  but  once  afterwards;  and  that  was  from  the 
Abl)^  Busoni  himself,  when  1  saw  him  in  the  prison  at 
Nimes." 

"  Go  on." 

"The  jeweller  took  the  ring;  and  drawing  from  his 
pocket  a  pair  of  steel  pliers  and  a  small  set  of  copper 
scales,  taking  the  stone  out  of  its  setting,  he  weighed  it 
carefully.  '  I  will  give  you  forty-five  thousand,'  said  he, 
*  but  not  a  half-penny  more ;  besides,  as  that  is  the  exact 
value  of  the  stone,  I  brought  just  that  sum  with  me.* 
'  Oh,  that  *s  no  matter,'  replied  Caderousse,  *  I  will  go  back 
with  you  to  fetch  the  other  five  thousand  livres.  *  No,' 
returned  the  jeweller,  giving  back  the  diamond  and  the 
ring  to  Caderousse,  —  *  no,  it  is  worth  no  more ;  and  I  am 
sorry  I  ofiered  so  much,  for  the  stone  has  a  flaw  in  it, 
which  I  had  not  seen.  However,  I  will  not  go  from  my 
word,  and  I  will  give  forty-five  thousand.*  *  At  least,  re- 
place the  diamond  in  the  ring,*  said  La  Carconte,  sharply. 
'Ah,  true,'  replied  the  jeweller,  and  he  reset  the  stone. 
'  No  matter,'  observed  Caderousse,  replacing  the  box  in  his 
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pocket, '  some  one  else  will  puichase  it/  '  Tes/  continued 
the  jeweller ;  '  bat  some  one  else  will  not  be  so  easy  as  I 
am,  or  content  himself  with  the  same  story.  It  is  not 
natural  that  a  man  like  you  should  possess  such  a  diamond. 
He  will  inform  against  you.  You  will  have  to  find  the 
Abbe  Busoni ;  and  abb^  who  give  diamonds  worth  two 
thousand  louis  are  rare.  Justice  would  seize  it,  and  put 
you  in  prison ;  if  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  you 
are  set  at  liberty,  the  ring  will  be  lost,  or  a  false  stone^ 
worth  three  livres,  will  be  given  you,  instead  of  a  diamond 
worth  fifty  thousand  livres,  perhaps  fifty-five  thousand, 
but  which  you  must  allow  one  runs  considerable  risk  in 
purchasing.'  Caderousse  and  his  wife  looked  eagerly  at 
each  other.  'No,'  said  Caderousse,  'we  are  not  rich 
enough  to  lose  five  thousand  livres.'  ^  As  you  please,  my 
dear  sir/  said  the  jeweller ;  *  I  had,  however,  as  you  see, 
brought  you  the  money  in  bright  coin.'  And  he  drew 
fix)m  his  pocket  a  handful  of  gold,  which  he  made  to 
sparkle  in  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  innkeeper,  and  in 
the  other  hand  he  held  a  packet  of  bank-notes. 

"There  was  visibly  a  severe  struggle  in  the  mind  of 
Gaderousse ;  it  was  evident  that  the  small  shagreen  case, 
which  he  turned  and  re-turned  in  liis  hand,  did  not  seem 
to  him  commensurate  in  value  with  the  enormous  sum 
which  fascinated  his  gaze.  He  turned  towards  his  wife. 
*  What  do  you  think  of  this  1 '  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 
'  Let  him  have  it ;  let  him  have  it ! '  she  said.  '  If  he 
returns  to  Beaucaire  without  the  diamond,  he  will  inform 
against  us ;  and  as  he  says,  who  knows  if  we  shall  ever 
again  see  the  Abb^  Busoni  1'  'Well,  then,  so  I  will!' 
said  Caderousse ; '  so  you  may  have  the  diamond  for  forty- 
five  thousand  livres.  But  my  wife  wants  a  gold  chain, 
and  I  want  a  pair  of  silver  buckles.'  The  jeweller  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  long  flat  box,  which  contained  several 
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samples  of  the  articles  demanded.  '  Here/  he  said,  '  I 
am  very  plain  in  my  dealings ;  take  your  choice.'  The 
woman  selected  a  gold  chain  worth  about  five  louis,  and 
the  husband  a  pair  of  buckles  worth  perhaps  fifteen  livres. 

*  I  hope  you  will  not  complain  now  1 '  said  the  jeweller. 
*The  abb^  told  me  it  was  worth  fifty  thousand  livres,' 
muttered  Caderousse.  ^Come,  come;  give  it  to  me! 
What  a  strange  fellow  you  are  1 '  said  the  jeweller,  takiug 
the  diamond  from  his  hand.  '  I  give  you  forty-five  thou- 
sand  livres,  — that  is,  two  thousand  five  hundred  livres  of 
income,  —  a  fortune  such  as  I  wish  I  had  myself ;  and  you 
are  not  satisfied ! '  '  And  the  forty-five  thousand  livres/ 
inquired  Caderousse,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  '  where  are  they  1 
Come,  let  us  see  them ! '  '  Here  they  are,'  replied  the 
jeweller  ;  and  he  counted  out  upon  the  table  fifteen  thou- 
sand livres  in  gold,  and  thirty  thousand  livres  in  bank- 
notes.    *  Wait  while  I  light  the  lamp/  said  La  Carconte  > 

*  it  is  growing  dark,  and  there  may  be  some  mistake' 

"  In  fact  the  night  had  come  on  during  this  conversa- 
tion, and  with  the  night  the  storm  wliich  had  been  threat- 
ening for  the  last  half-hour.  The  thunder  was  heard 
growling  in  the  distance ;  but  neither  the  jeweller,  nor 
Caderousse,  nor  La  Carconte  seemed  to  hoed  it,  possessed 
as  they  were  with  the  demon  of  gain.  I  myself  felt  a 
strange  kind  of  fascination  at  the  sight  of  all  this  gold 
and  all  these  bank-notes ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in 
a  dream,  and  as  it  always  happens  in  a  dream,  I  felt  my- 
self riveted  to  the  spot.  Caderousse  counted  and  again 
counted  the  gold  and  the  notes ;  then  handed  them  to  his 
wife,  who  counted  and  counted  them  again  in  her  turn. 
During  this  time,  the  jeweller  made  the  diamond  play  and 
sparkle  beneath  the  ray  of  the  lamp ;  and  the  gem  tlirew 
out  flashes  of  light  which  made  him  unmindful  of  those 
which  —  precursors  of  the  storm  ^  began  to  play  in  at 
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the  windowa.  '  Well,'  inquired  the  jeweller^  '  is  the  cash 
all  right  %  *  *  Yes,'  said  Caderousse.  '  Give  me  the  pocket* 
book.  La  Caiconte,  and  find  a  bag  somewhere.' 

**  La  Garconte  went  to  a  cupboard,  and  returned  with 
an  old  leathern  pocket-book  from  which  she  took  some 
greasy  letters  and  put  in  their  place  the  bank-notes,  and  a 
bag  in  which  were  at  the  moment  two  or  three  crowns  of 
six  livres  each,  and  which  in  all  probability  formed  the 
entire  fortune  of  the  miserable  couple.  'There,'  said 
Gaderousse;  'and  now,  although  you  have  wronged  us 
of  perhaps  ten  thousand  livres,  will  you  have  your  supper 
with  usi  I  invite  you  with  good-will.'  'Thank  you,' 
replied  the  jeweller ;  '  it  must  be  getting  late,  and  I  must 
return  to  Beaucaire.  My  wife  will  be  getting  uneasy.'  He 
drew  out  his  watch,  and  exclaimed,  'Morbleu/  nearly  nine 
o'clock  I  Why,  I  shall  not  get  back  to  Beaucaire  before 
midnight !  Good-night,  my  dears.  If  the  Abb^  Busoni 
should  by  any  accident  return,  think  of  me.'  '  In  another 
week  you  will  have  left  Beaucaire,'  remarked  Caderousse, 
'  for  the  fair  finishes  in  a  few  days.'  '  True  ;  but  that  is 
no  consequence.  Write  to  me  at  Paris,  to  M.  Joannes,  in 
the  Palais-Koyal,  Stone  Gallery,  No.  45 ;  I  will  make  the 
journey  on  purpose  to  see  him.' 

'*  At  this  moment  there  was  a  tremendous  clap  of  thun- 
der accompanied  by  a  flash  of  lightning  so  vivid  that  it 
quite  eclipsed  the  light  of  the  lamp.  '  Oh,  dear  I '  ex- 
claimed Caderousse.  '  You  cannot  think  of  going  out  in 
such  weather  as  this.'  '  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  thunder  ! ' 
said  the  jeweller.  'And  then  there  are  robbers,'  said  La 
Garconte;  'the  road  is  never  very  safe  during  fair  time.' 
'Oh,  as  to  the  robbers,'  said  Joannes,  '  here  is  something 
for  them ; '  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  small 
pistols,  loaded  to  the  muzzle.  '  Here,'  said  he,  '  are  dogs 
who  bark  and  bite  at  the  same  time;  they  are  for  the 
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first  two  who  shall  have  a  longing  for  your  diamond, 
Father  Caderousse.' 

**  Caderousse  and  his  wife  again  interchanged  a  mean- 
ing look.  It  seemed  as  though  they  were  both  inspired 
at  the  same  time  with  some  horrible  thought.  'Well, 
then,  a  good  journey  to  you  !  *  said  Caderousse.  *  Thank 
you,'  replied  the  jeweller.  He  then  took  his  cane,  which 
he  had  placed  against  an  old  cupboard,  and  went  out.  At 
the  moment  when  he  opened  the  door,  such  a  gust  of  wind 
came  in  that  the  lamp  was  nearly  extinguished.  '  Oh  ! ' 
said  he,  'this  is  very  nice  weather ;  and  two  leagues  to  go 
in  such  a  storm  ! '  '  Eemain,'  said  Caderousse ;  'you  can 
sleep  here.'  'Yes;  do  stay/  added  La  Carconte,  in  a  trem- 
ulous voice ;  '  we  will  take  every  care  of  you.'  *  No  ;  I 
must  sleep  at  Beaucaire.  So  once  more,  good-night ! ' 
Caderousse  followed  him  slowly  to  the  threshold.  *  I  can 
neither  see  heaven  nor  earth  ! '  said  the  jeweller,  who  was 
outside  the  door.  '  Do  I  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
hand  V  *  To  the  right,*  said  Caderousse.  *  You  cannot 
go  wrong ;  the  road  is  bordered  by  trees  on  both  sides.' 
*  Good ;  all  right ! '  said  a  voice  almost  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. *  Close  the  door,'  said  La  Carconte  ;  *  I  do  not  like 
open  doors  when  it  thunders.*  '  Particularly  when  there 
is  money  in  the  house,  eh  1 '  answered  Caderousse,  double- 
locking  the  door. 

"  He  came  into  the  room,  went  to  the  cupboard,  took 
out  the  bag  and  pocket-book,  and  both  began  for  the 
third  time  to  count  their  gold  and  bank-notes.  I  never 
saw  such  an  expression  of  cupidity  as  the  flickering  lamp 
revealed  in  the  two  countenances.  The  woman  especially 
was  hideous  ;  the  feverish  tremulousness  she  usually  had 
was  redoubled  ;  her  countenance  had  become  livid,  and 
her  eyes  resembled  burning  coals.  *  Why,*  she  inquired 
in  a  hoarse  voicOi  '  did  you  invite  him  to  sleep  here  to- 
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nightt'  '  Why  1 '  said  CaderouBse,  with  a  shudder ;  *  why, 
that  he  might  not  have  the  trouhle  of  letuming  to  Beau- 
caiie.'  '  Ah  I '  responded  the  woman,  with  an  expression 
impossible  to  render ;  '  I  thought  it  was  for  something 
else.'  '  Woman,  woman,  why  do  you  have  such  ideas  1 ' 
cried  Caderousse ;  '  or  if  you  have  them,  why  don't  you 
keep  them  to  yourself  1'  '  Well,'  said  La  Carconte,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  '  you  are  not  a  man  I '  '  What  do  you 
mean  ? '  added  Caderousse.  '  If  you  had  been  a  man,  you 
would  not  have  let  him  go  from  here.'  '  Woman  ! '  'Or 
else  he  should  not  have  reached  Beaucaire.'  '  Woman  ! ' 
'The  road  takes  a  turn, — he  is  obliged  to  follow  it, — 
while  alongside  of  the  canal  there  is  a  shorter  road.' 

*  Woman !  you  offend  the  good  God  I  There  I  listen  ! ' 
And  at  this  moment  there  was  heard  a  tremendous  peal  of 
thunder,  while  the  livid  lightning  illumined  the  room ; 
and  the  thunder,  then  rolling  away  to  a  distance,  seemed 
to  leave  reluctantly  the  cursed  abode.  '  Jesus ! '  said 
Caderousse,  crossing  himself. 

"At  the  same  moment  and  in  the  midst  of  the  silence 
80  full  of  terror  which  usually  follows  claps  of  thunder, 
they  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Caderousse  and  his 
wife  started  and  looked  aghast  at  each  other.  'Who's 
there  V  cried  Caderousse,  rising  and  drawing  up  in  a  heap 
the  gold  and  notes  scattered  over  the  table,  and  which  he 
covered  with  his  two  hands.     *  It  is  II'  shouted  a  voice. 

*  And  who  are  you  1 '  *  Eh,  pardieu  !  Joannes  the  jewel- 
ler.' 'Well,  and  you  said  I  offended  the  good  God  !*  said 
Carconte,  with  a  horrid  smile,  '  why,  it  is  the  good  God 
who  sends  him  back  again.'  Caderousse  fell  back,  pale 
and  breathless,  in  his  chair.  La  Carconte  on  the  contrary 
rose,  and  going  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  door,  opened 
it,  saying  as  she  did  so,  'Gome  in,  dear  M.  Joannes.'  'Upon 
my  word  I '  said  the  jeweller,  drenched  with  rain,  '  it  seems 
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as  if  I  was  not  to  letom  to  Beaocaire  to-night  The  short- 
est follies  aie  best,  my  dear  Caderousse.  Yoa  offered  me 
hospitalitjy  and  I  accept  it,  and  have  returned  to  sleep  be- 
neath your  friendly  roof.'  Caderousse  stammered  out  some 
words  while  he  wiped  away  the  damp  that  started  to  his 
brow.  La  Carconte  double-locked  the  door  behind  the 
jeweUeb 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  BAIN   OP  BLOOD. 

**Ab  the  jeweller  retumed  to  the  apartment^  he  cast  around 
him  a  scratinizing  glance ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  excite 
suspicion,  if  it  did  not  exist,  or  to  confirm  it,  if  already 
awakened.  Caderousse's  hands  still  grasped  his  gold  and 
hank-notes;  and  La  Carconte  smiled  upon  her  guest  as 
pleasantly  as  she  could.  '  Heyday  I '  said  the  jeweller, 
<  yoa  seem  to  have  had  some  fears  respecting  the  amount 
of  your  receipts,  since  you  go  over  them  again  after  my 
departure.'  *  No,  no,*  answered  Caderousse ; '  but  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  have  become  possessed  of  this 
wealth  are  so  unexpected  as  to  make  us  scarcely  credit 
our  good  fortune,  and  it  is  only  by  placing  the  actual 
proof  of  our  riches  before  our  eyes  that  we  can  persuade 
ourselves  the  whole  affair  is  not  a  dream.'  The  jeweller 
smiled.  *  Have  you  any  other  guests  in  your  house  1 ' 
inquired  he.  *  No,'  replied  Caderousse,  *  we  do  not  lodge 
travellers ;  we  are  so  near  the  town  that  nobody  would 
think  of  stopping  here.'  *  Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  very 
much  inconvenience  you  1 '  *  Oh,  dear  me,  no  !  indeed, 
mj  dear  Monsieur,  you  will  not,'  said  La  Carconte  ;  '  not 
at  all,  I  assure  you.'  '  But  where  will  you  manage  to  stow 
me  1 '  'In  the  chamber  overhead.'  ' But  is  not  that  your 
chamber  1 '  '  Never  mind  that ;  we  have  a  second  bed  in 
the  room  adjoining  this.'  Caderousse  stared  at  his  wife 
with  much  astonishment. 

^  The  jeweller,  meanwhile,  was  humming  a  song  as  he 
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stood  warming  his  back  by  the  fire  which  La  Carconte 
had  lighted  in  the  fireplace  to  dry  the  wet  garments  of 
her  guest.  She  also  spread  a  napkin  at  the  end  of  the 
table  and  placed  on  it  the  slender  remains  of  their  dinner, 
to  which  she  added  three  or  four  fresh  eggs.  Caderousse 
had  once  more  parted  with  his  treasures  ;  the  bank-notes 
were  replaced  in  the  pocket-book,  the  gold  put  back  into 
the  bag,  and  the  whole  carefully  locked  in  the  strong-box. 
He  then  began  pacing  the  room  with  a  pensive  and  gloomy 
air,  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  jeweller,  who  stood 
steaming  before  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  dry  on  one 
side,  turning  the  other. 

**  *  There,'  said  La  Carconte,  as  she  placed  a  bottle  of 
wine  on  the  table,  *  supper  is  ready  whenever  you  are  in- 
clined to  partake  of  it*  '  But  you  are  going  to  sit  down 
with  me,  are  you  not  1 '  asked  Joannes.  '  I  shall  not  take 
any  supper  to-night,'  said  Caderousse.  *  We  dined  very 
late/  hastily  interposed  La  Carconte.  *  Then  it  seems  I 
am  to  eat  alone  ]  *  remarked  the  jeweller.  *  Oh,  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  you,'  answered  La  Car- 
conte, with  an  eager  attention  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
manifest  even  to  guests  who  paid  for  what  they  took. 

"  From  one  minute  to  another  Caderousse  darted  on  his 
wife  keen,  searching  glances,  but  rapid  as  the  lightning- 
flash.  The  storm  still  continued.  *  There  !  there  I '  said 
La  Carconte  ;  *  do  you  hear  that  1  Upon  my  word,  you 
did  well  to  return.*     *  Nevertheless,'  replied  the  jeweller, 

*  if  by  the  time  I  have  finished  my  supper  the  tempest 
has  at  all  abated,  I  shall  make  another  attempt  to  complete 
my  journey.'     *  Oh,'  said  Caderousse,  shaking  his  head, 

*  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  its  abating ;  it  is 
the  mistralf  and  that  will  be  sure  to  last  till  to-morrow 
morning.'  He  then  sighed  heavily.  *  Well ! '  said  the 
jeweller,  as  he  placed  himself  at  table,  ^  all  I  can  say  is. 
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■o  mnch  the  worse  for  those  who  aie  abroad.'  'Ahl' 
chimed  in  La  Carconte,  ^  they  will  have  a  wretched  night 
of  if 

"  The  jeweller  began  to  eat  his  sapper,  and  La  Carconte 
continued  to  pay  him  the  little  attentions  of  a  careful 
hostess.  Ordinarily  so  whimsical  and  cross-grained,  she 
had  become  a  model  of  painstaking  politeness.  Had  the 
jeweller  been  previously  acquainted  with  her,  a  change  so 
marked  certainly  would  have  surprised  him,  and  would 
not  have  failed  to  excite  in  him  some  suspicion.  Cade- 
rousse,  meanwhile,  continued  to  pace  the  room  and  seemed 
unwilling  to  look  at  his  guest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  stranger 
had  completed  his  repast,  he  went  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  '  The  storm  seems  over,'  said  he.  But  as  if  to  contra- 
dict his  statement,  at  that  instant  a  violent  clap  of  thunder 
seemed  to  shake  the  house  to  its  very  foundation,  while  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind,  mingled  with  rain,  extinguished  the 
lamp  he  held  in  his  hand.  Cadorousse  shut  the  door  and 
returned  to  his  guest,  while  La  Carconte  lighted  a  candle 
by  the  smouldering  ashes  that  glimmered  on  the  hearth. 
*  You  must  be  tired,'  said  she  to  the  jeweller ;  *  I  have 
spread  a  pair  of  white  sheets  on  your  bed.  Go  up  to  your 
room,  and  may  you  sleep  well !  * 

<<  Joannes  waited  a  moment  to  assure  himself  that  the 
storm  was  not  abating ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  thunder 
and  the  rain  were  increasing,  he  bade  his  hosts  good-night 
and  ascended  the  staircase.  He  passed  over  my  head,  and 
I  heard  every  step  creak  as  he  went  up.  La  Carconte 
followed  him  with  eager  eyes,  while  Caderousse  on  the 
contrary  did  not  even  look  in  that  direction. 

"All  these  details,  which  since  that  time  have  been 
gathered  up  in  my  mind,  made  but  little  impression  on 
me  when  they  were  taking  place  before  my  eyes  ;  in  fact, 
all  that  had  happened  (with  the  exception  of  the  story 
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of  the  diamond,  which  certainly  did  wear  an  air  of  im- 
probability) appeared  quite  natural ;  but  worn  out  as  I 
was  with  fatigue,  and  fully  purposing  to  proceed  onwards 
as  soon  as  the  tempest  abated,  I  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  comparative  silence  and  tranquillity  that  pre- 
vailed to  obtain  the  refreshment  of  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
Overhead  I  could  accurately  distinguish  every  movement 
of  the  jeweller,  who,  alter  making  the  best  arrangements 
in  his  power  for  passing  a  comfortable  night,  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  I  could  hear  it  creak  and  groan  beneath 
his  weight.  Insensibly  my  eyelids  grew  heavy ;  deep  sleep 
stole  over  me ;  and  having  no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong, 
I  sought  not  to  shake  it  off.  For  the  last  time  I  looked 
in  upon  the  room  where  Caderousse  and  his  wife  were  sit- 
ting ;  the  former  was  seated  upon  one  of  those  low  wooden 
stools  which  in  country  places  are  frequently  used  instead 
of  chairs.  His  back  being  turned  towards  me,  I  could  not 
see  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  neither  should  I 
have  been  able  to  do  so  had  he  been  placed  differently,  as 
his  head  was  buried  between  his  two  hands.  La  Carconte 
continued  to  gaze  on  him  for  some  time  in  contemptuous 
silence ;  then  shrugging  up  her  shoulders,  she  took  her  seat 
immediately  opposite  to  him.  At  this  moment  the  expir- 
ing embers  threw  up  a  fresh  flame  from  the  kindling  of  a 
piece  of  wood  that  lay  near;  and  a  bright  gleam  was  thrown 
on  the  scene  and  the  actors  in  it.  La  Carconte  still  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  her  husband ;  but  as  he  made  no  sign  of 
changing  his  position,  she  extended  her  hard  bony  hand 
and  touched  him  on  the  forehead. 

"  Caderousse  shuddered.  The  woman's  lips  seemed  to 
move  as  though  she  were  talking  ;  but  either  because  she 
spoke  in  an  undertonci  or  because  my  senses  were  dulled 
by  sleep,  I  did  not  catch  a  word  she  uttered.  I  could  no 
longer  even  see  except  through  a  mist  and  with  that  un- 
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oertainij  in  which  perceptions  aie  blended  with  dreams. 
Finally  my  eyes  closed,  and  I  lost  consciousness.  How 
long  I  had  been  in  this  unconscious  state  I  know  not, 
when  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  lepoit  of  a  pistol 
followed  by  a  fearful  cry.  Unsteady  footsteps  sounded  on 
the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  the  next  instant  a  dull,  heavy 
weight  seemed  to  fall  powerless  on  the  staircase.  I  had 
not  yet  fully  recovered  my  recollection  when  again  I 
heard  groans  mingled  with  half^tifled  cries,  as  if  from 
persons  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle.  A  last  cry,  more 
prolonged  than  the  others,  which  gradually  was  subdued 
to  groans,  effectually  aroused  me  from  my  drowsy  lethargy. 
Hastily  raising  myself  on  one  arm,  1  looked  around,  but 
all  was  dark ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  rain  must 
have  penetrated  through  the  flooring  of  the  room  above^ 
for  some  kind  of  moisture  appeared  to  Ml,  drop  by  drop, 
upon  my  forehead,  and  when  I  passed  my  hand  across  my 
brow,  1  felt  it  wet  and  clammy. 

''  To  the  fearful  noises  that  had  awakened  mo  had  suo- 
oeoded  the  most  profound  silence,  —  unbroken,  save  by 
the  footsteps  of  a  man  walking  about  over  my  head.  The 
staircase  creaked  under  his  step.  The  man  descended  to 
the  lower  room,  approached  the  fireplace,  and  lighted  a 
candle.  It  was  Caderousse,  his  face  pale  and  his  shiit 
red  with  blood.  Having  obtained  the  light,  he  hurried 
upstairs  again,  and  once  more  I  heard  his  rapid  and  uneasy 
step  in  the  chamber  above.  Ere  long  he  came  below 
holding  in  his  hand  the  small  shagreen  case,  which  he 
opened,  to  assure  himself  it  contained  the  diamond,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  which  pocket  he  should  put  it  in ; 
then,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  the  security  of  either  pocket, 
he  deposited  it  in  his  red  handkerchief,  which  he  care- 
fully rolled  round  his  head.  After  this  he  took  from  his 
cupboard  the  bank-notes  and  gold  he  had  put  there,  thrust 
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the  one  into  the  pocket  of  his  tronsera,  and  the  other  into 
that  of  his  waistcoat,  hastily  tied  np  a  small  bundle  of 
linen,  and  loshing  towards  the  door,  disappeared  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

''  Then  all  became  clear  and  manifest  to  me ;  and  I 
reproached  myself  with  what  had  happened  as  though  I 
myself  had  done  the  guilty  deed.    I  fancied  that  I  still 
heard  faint  moans ;  and  imagining  that  the  unfortunate 
jeweller  might  not  be  quite  dead,  I  detennined  to  go  to 
his  relief  by  way  of  atoning  in  some  slight  degree,  not 
for  the  crime  I  had  committed,  but  for  that  which  I  had 
not  endeavored  to  prevent.   For  this  purpose  I  applied  all 
the  strength  I  possessed  to  force  an  entrance  from  the 
cramped  spot  in  which  I  lay  to  the  adjoining  room  ;  the 
badly  arranged  planks  which  alone  divided  me  from  it 
yielded  to  my  efforts,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  house. 
Hastily  snatching  up  the  lighted  candle,  I  hurried  to  the 
staircase ;  towards  the  middle  of  it  I  stumbled  over  a  hu- 
man body  lying  quite  across  the  stairs.     It  was  the  body 
of  La  Carconte  !     The  pistol  I  had  heard  had  doubtless 
been  discharged  at  the  unfortunate  woman,  whose  tliroat 
it  had  frightfully  lacerated,  leaving  a  gaping  wound  from 
which,  as  well  as  the  mouth,  the  blood  was  welling  in 
sanguinary  streams.     Finding  the  miserable  creature  past 
all  human  aid,  I  strode  past  her  and  ascended  to  the 
sleeping-chamber,  which  presented  an  appearance  of  the 
wildest  disorder.     The  furniture  had  been  knocked  over 
in  the  deadly  struggle  that  had  taken  place  there ;  and  the 
sheets,  to  which  the  unfortunate  jeweller  had  doubtless 
clung,  were  dragged  across  the  room.     The  murdered  man 
lay  on  the  floor,  his  head  leaning  against  the  wall,  welter- 
ing in  a  gory  stream,  poured  forth  from  three  large  wounds 
in  his  breast ;  in  a  fourth  wound  was  a  large  kitchen-knife 
of  which  the  handle  only  was  visible. 
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^  I  stombled  orer  the  seeond  pistol,  which  had  not  been 
diaefaaiged,  —  the  powder  probably  being  damp.  I  ap* 
proaehed  the  jeweller,  who  was  not  quite  dead ;  and  at  the 
•onnd  of  my  footsteps,  causing  as  they  did  the  creaking  of 
the  floor,  he  opened  his  eyes,  fixed  them  on  me  for  a  mo* 
ment,  moved  his  lips  as  though  trying  to  speak,  and  expired. 
This  appalling  sight  almost  bereft  me  of  my  senses ;  and 
finding  that  I  could  no  longer  be  of  service  to  any  one  in 
the  house,  my  only  desire  was  to  get  away.  I  roshed  to 
the  staircase,  clasping  my  homing  temples  with  both 
hands,  and  uttering  cries  of  horror.  Upon  reaching  the 
room  below,  I  found  five  or  six  custom-house  officers  and 
two  or  three  gendarmes,  —  an  armed  troop.  They  imr 
mediately  seized  me,  and  I  did  not  even  attempt  any 
resistance ;  I  was  no  longer  master  of  my  senses.  I  tried 
to  speak,  but  could  utter  only  inarticulate  cries.  I  saw 
some  of  the  party  pointing  at  me,  and  lowered  my  eyes  to 
look  at  myself;  I  was  covered  with  blood.  That  warm 
tain  that  I  had  perceived  falling  on  me  through  the  stair- 
case was  the  blood  of  La  Carconte.  I  pointed  with  my 
finger  to  the  place  where  I  had  been  concealed.  ^  What 
does  he  mean ) '  asked  a  gendarme.  One  of  the  revenue 
officers  went  to  the  place  I  had  indicated.  '  He  means,' 
replied  the  man,  upon  his  return,  'that  he  effected  his 
entrance  by  means  of  this  hole,'  showing  the  place  where 
1  had  broken  my  way  through  the  planks  into  the  house. 

**  Then  I  undei'stood  that  they  took  me  for  an  assassin. 

I  recovered  my  voice  and  my  strength.  I  tore  myself 
from  the  two  men  who  held  me,  and  cried  out,  *  It  is  not 

I I  it  is  not  I ! '  A  couple  of  geudarmes  held  the  muzzles 
of  their  carbines  against  my  hreast;  'Stir  but  a  step,' 
said  they,  '  and  you  are  a  dead  man  1 '  'Why  should  you 
threaten  me  with  death,'  cried  I,  '  when  I  have  already 
declared  my  innocence  1 '    '  You  will  tell  your  little  story 
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to  the  jndgee  at  l^tmes.  Meanwhile,  come  along  with  os ; 
and  the  heet  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  do  so  unresist- 
ingly.' Resistance  was  feur  from  my  thoughts.  I  was  ut- 
texly  overpowered  by  surprise  and  terror;  and  without  a 
word  I  suffered  myself  to  be  handcuffed  and  tied  to  a 
horse's  tail,  in  which  disgraceful  plight  I  arrived  at 
Ntmes. 

**  It  seems  I  had  been  tracked  by  a  douanieTf  who  had 
lost  sight  of  me  near  the  inn ;  feeling  assured  that  I  in-| 
tended  to  pass  the  night  there,  he  had  returned  to  summon 
his  comrades,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  the  report 
of  the  pistol,  and  to  take  me  in  the  midst  of  such  proofii 
of  my  guilt  that  I  at  once  understood  the  difficulty  I 
should  have  in  proving  my  innocence.  One  only  chance 
was  left  me,  that  of  beseeching  the  magistrate  before  whom 
I  was  taken  to  cause  every  inquiry  to  be  made  for  a  cer- 
tain Abbe  Busoni,  who  had  stopped  at  the  inn  of  the 
Pont  du  Gard  on  the  morning  previous  to  the  murder. 
If,  indeed,  Caderousse  had  invented  the  story  relative  to 
the  diamond,  and  there  existed  no  such  person  as  the 
Abb^  Busoni,  then,  indeed,  I  was  lost  past  redemption 
unless  Caderousse  should  be  taken  and  should  make  a 
confession. 

"  Two  months  passed  away  in  which  —  I  ought  to  say 
in  praise  of  my  judge  -*  search  was  everywhere  made  for 
the  person  I  had  desired  to  see.  I  had  already  lost  all 
hope.  Caderousse  had  not  been  taken.  My  trial  was  to 
come  on  at  the  approaching  sessions ;  when,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  -*  that  is  to  say,  precisely  three  months  and 
five  days  after  the  event,  —  the  Abb^  Busoni,  whom  I  no 
longer  hoped  to  see,  presented  himself  at  the  prison,  saying 
that  he  understood  one  of  the  prisoners  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  He  had  learned  of  the  affair  at  Marseilles,  he 
said,  and  had  hastened  to  comply  with  my  desire.    You 
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may  easQy  imagine  with  what  eagerness  I  welcomed  him ; 
I  leJated  to  him  the  whole  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
I  felt  some  degree  of  nervousness  as  I  entered  upon  the 
history  of  the  diamond ;  but  to  my  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment, he  confirmed  it  in  every  particular,  and  to  my  equal 
surprise,  he  seemed  to  place  entire  belief  in  all  I  stated. 
And  then  it  was  that,  won  by  his  mild  charity,  perceiving 
him  acquainted  with  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  my 
own  country,  and  considering  also  that  pardon  for  the 
only  crime  of  which  1  was  really  guilty  might  come  with 
a  double  power  from  lips  so  benevolent  and  kind,  I  bo- 
sought  hira  to  receive  my  confession,  under  the  seal  of 
which  I  recounted  the  affair  of  Auteuil  in  all  its  details. 
That  which  I  had  done  by  the  impulse  of  my  best  feel- 
ings produced  the  same  effect  as  though  it  had  been  the 
result  of  calculation.  My  voluntary  confession  of  the  assas- 
sination at  Auteuil  proved  to  him  that  I  had  not  committed 
that  of  which  I  stood  accused.  When  be  quitted  me,  he 
bade  me  be  of  good  courage,  and  rely  upon  his  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  convince  my  judges  of  my  innocence. 

^I  had  speedy  proofs  that  the  excellent  abb^  was  en- 
gaged in  my  behalf,  for  the  rigors  of  my  imprisonment 
were  gradually  alleviated,  and  I  was  told  that  my  trial 
was  to  be  postponed  to  the  assizes  following  those  now 
being  held.  In  the  interim  it  pleased  Providence  to 
cause  the  apprehension  of  Caderousse,  who  was  discovered 
in  some  distant  country  and  brought  back  to  France, 
where  he  made  a  full  confession,  attributing  to  his  wife 
the  conception  and  instigation  of  the  deed.  He  was 
aentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life;  and  I  was  immediately 
set  at  liberty." 

''And  then  it  was,  I  presume,"  said  Monte  Cristo^ 
**  that  you  came  to  me  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
Abb^Busonil" 
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''It  was,  your  Excellency;  the  benevolent  abM  took 
an  evident  interest  in  all  that  concerned  me.  'Yonr 
mode  of  life  as  a  smuggler/  said  he  to  me  one  day,  '  will 
be  the  rain  of  yon  if  you  persist  in  it ;  let  me  advise 
you  when  yon  get  ont  of  prison  to  choose  something 
more  safe  as  well  as  respectable.'  *Bnt  how/  inquired 
ly  '  am  I  to  maintain  myself  and  my  poor  sister ) '  '  A  per- 
son, whose  confessor  I  am/  replied  he, '  and  who  entertains 
a  high  regard  for  me,  applied  to  me  a  short  time  since  to 
procure  him  a  confidential  servant  Would  you  like  such 
a  postt  If  so,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  friend  I  allude  to.'  *  Oh,  mon  ph'e,*  I  cried, '  what 
goodness ! '  '  But  yon  must  swear  to  me  that  I  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  regret  my  recommendation.'  I  extended 
my  hand  to  take  the  oath.  '  It  is  needless,'  he  said ;  'I 
know  and  I  like  the  Corsicans,  —  that  is  my  reliance  !  Here, 
take  this,'  continued  he,  after  rapidly  writing  the  few  lines 
I  brought  to  your  Excellency,  and  upon  receipt  of  which 
you  deigned  to  receive  me  into  your  service ;  and  now  I 
ask  with  confidence  whether  your  Excellency  has  ever  had 
cause  to  complain  of  me  f " 

"On  the  contrary,  Bertuccio,  I  have  ever  found  you 
faithful,  honest,  and  deserving.  One  fault  I  find  with 
you,  and  that  is  your  not  having  placed  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  me." 

"  Indeed,  your  Excellency,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  !  " 

'*  Simply  this  ;  how  comes  it,  that  having  both  a  sister 
and  an  adopted  son,  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  of 
either  1 " 

"  Alas  !  I  have  still  to  recount  the  most  distressing  pe- 
riod of  my  life.  Anxious  as  you  may  suppose  I  was  to  be- 
hold and  comfort  my  dear  sister,  I  lost  no  time  in  hasten- 
ing to  Corsica ;  but  when  I  arrived  at  Rogliano  I  iormd 
the  house  in  mourning ;  there  had  been  a  scene  so  horrible 
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{hat  {he  neighbon  lemember  and  speak  of  it  to  this  day. 
Acting  by  my  advice,  my  poor  sister  Lad  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  unreasonable  demands  of  Benedetto,  who  was 
continually  tonnenting  her  for  money  as  long  as  he  be* 
lisved  there  was  a  sou  left  in  her  possession.  One  morn- 
ing when  he  had  demanded  money,  threatening  her  with 
the  seveiest  consequences  if  she  did  not  supply  him  with 
what  he  desired,  he  disappeared  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  day,  leaving  the  kind-hearted  Assunta,  who  loved  him 
as  if  he  were  her  own  child,  to  weep  over  his  conduct  and 
bewail  his  absence.  Evening  came ;  and  still,  with  all 
the  patient  solicitude  of  a  mother,  she  watched  for  his 
return. 

"  As  the  eleventh  hour  struck,  he  returned  with  two  of 
his  ordinary  companions.  As  poor  Assunta  rose  to  clasp 
her  truant  in  her  arms,  she  was  seized  upon  by  three 
ruffians,  and  one  of  them  —  1  shudder  with  the  fear  that 
it  may  have  been  that  infernal  child  — cried  out,  *  Let  us 
put  her  to  the  torture ;  she  will  then  tell  us  where  the 
money  is.' 

"  It  unfortunately  happened  that  our  neighbor,  Wasilio, 
was  at  Bastia,  leaving  no  person  in  his  house  but  his  wife ; 
no  one  else  could  hear  or  see  anything  that  took  place 
within  our  dwelling.  Two  of  the  brutal  companions  of 
Benedetto  held  poor  Assunta,  who,  unable  to  conceive  that 
any  harm  was  intended  to  her,  smiled  upon  those  who  were 
soon  to  become  her  executioners.  The  third  ruffian  pro- 
ceeded to  barricade  the  doors  and  windows ;  then  return- 
ing to  his  infamous  accomplices,  the  three  united  in  sti- 
ffing the  cries  uttered  by  the  poor  victim  at  the  sight  of 
these  alarming  preparations.  This  effected,  they  put  the 
brazier  to  Assnnta's  feet,  expecting  thus  to  compel  her  to 
declare  where  our  little  treasure  was  concealed.  In  the 
struggles  made  by  my  poor  sister  her  clothes  caught  fire^ 
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and  they  ware  oompeUed  to  lei  go  ibeir  hold  in  order  to 
preserve  themadveB.  Covered  with  flamei^AaBantaniahed 
wildly  to  the  door ;  bat  it  was  fiutoned.  She  flew  to  the 
windows;  bat  they  were  banicadedi  Then  her  neighbor 
heard fiightfolones^—Aasanta calling fbr help.  Thenher 
Toioe  waa  stifled;  her  criee  aabsided  to  moans;  and  on 
the  following  morning;  when  after  a  night  of  angaish  and 
tenor  Wasilio*s  wife  coald  master  ap  eoanige  to  yentaie 
abroad,  she  oaased  the  door  of  oar  dwelling  to  be  opened 
by  the  pablio  aathorities,  and  Assanta,  althoagh  dreadfully 
homed,  was  foand  still  breathing.  Every  drawer  and  closet 
in  the  hoase  had  been  forced  open,  and  eveiything  worth 
carrying  off  stolen  from  them.  Benedetto  never  again  ap- 
peared at  Bogliano^  neither  have  I  since  that  day  either 
aeen  or  heard  anything  concerning  him. 

''It  was  sabseqaently  to  these  dreadfol  events  that  I 
waited  on  your  Excellency,  to  whom  it  would  have  been 
folly  to  have  mentioned  Benedetto,  since  all  trace  of  him 
seemed  entirely  lost ;  or  of  my  sister,  since  she  was  dead." 

''  And  what  have  you  thought  of  that  event  1 "  inquired 
Monte  Cristo. 

*'  That  it  was  a  punishment  for  the  crime  T  had  com- 
mitted," answered  Bertuccio.  "Oh,  those  Yilleforts  are 
an  accursed  race  I " 

''  I  believe  it,"  mozmared  the  count,  in  a  melancholy 
tone. 

"And  now,"  resumed  Bertucdo,  "your  Excellency 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  comprehend  that  this  place, 
which  I  revisit  for  the  first  time,  this  garden,  where  I 
have  killed  a  man,  might  well  excite  in  me  those  dis- 
agreeable emotions  of  which  you  desired  to  know  the 
cause.  For,  in  short,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  before  me, 
there  at  my  feet,  lies  M.  de  Yillefort  in  the  grave  which 
he  had  dug  for  his  child." 
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^Evetytliiiig^  in  &ot^  is  poenbley"  said  Monte  Cristo, 
suing  from  the  bench  on  which  he  had  been  sitting; 
'^even,''  he  added  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  the  procureur  d« 
foi  is  not  dead.  The  Abb^  Busoni  did  right  to  send  yon 
to  me ;  and  yon  have  also  done  well  in  relating  to  me  your 
history,  as  it  will  prevent  my  forming  any  erroneous  opin- 
ions concerning  you  in  future.  As  for  that  Benedetto, 
who  so  grossly  belied  his  name,  have  you  never  made 
any  effort  to  trace  out  whither  he  has  gone  or  what 
has  become  of  himi" 

**  Never  I  If  I  had  known  where  he  was,  instead  of 
going  to  him  I  should  have  fled  as  from  a  monster.  I 
have  never  heard  his  name  mentioned  by  any  person ;  I 
hope  he  is  dead." 

*'Do  not  hope  it,  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count  ''The 
wicked  do  not  die  so,  for  God  seems  to  keep  them  in 
his  care,  that  he  may  use  them  as  instruments  of  his 
vengeance." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Bertuccio.  "  I  ask  only  that  I  may 
never  see  him  again.  And  now,  Monsieur  the  Count," 
added  the  steward,  bending  humbly  forward,  "  you  know 
all;  you  are  my  judge  on  earth  as  the  Almighty  is  in 
Heaven.     Have  you  no  words  of  consolation  for  me?" 

"My  good  friend,  I  can  say  to  you  what  the  Abb^ 
Busoni  would  say  to  you.  Villefort,  the  man  you  killed, 
merited  the  punishment  he  received  at  your  hands  as  a 
just  reward  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  you,  and  it  may 
be,  for  other  crimes  likewise.  Benedetto,  if  still  living, 
will  become  the  instrument  of  some  divine  retribution, 
and  then  will  be  punished  in  his  turn.  As  far  as  you 
yourself  are  concerned,  I  see  but  one  point  in  which  yon 
are  really  guilty.  Ask  yourself  wherefore,  after  rescuing 
the  infant  from  its  living  grave,  you  did  not  restore  it  to 
its  mother.    There  was  the  crime^  Bertuccio." 
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**TrQ»f  Mongioiir;  then^  m  yoany,  I  acted  wickadlj, 
for  M  to  thai  I  was  a  oowaid.  My  fint  duty,  as  soon  as 
I  had  aaooeeded  in  xeoaHiiig  the  babe  to  life,  waa  to  xeaUxre 
it  to  ita  mother;  but  in  order  to  do  so  I  miist  haTe  made 
oloae  and  caiefdl  inqaixj,  which  would  in  all  probability 
have  led  to  my  own  apprehenaion.  And  I  dung  to  life, 
partly  on  my  aiatex^a  account^  and  partly  from  that  foeling 
of  pride  inborn  in  our  heaita,  which  makee  ua  wiah  to 
oome  off  untouched  and  TietoxiouB  in  the  execution  of  our 
Tengeance.  F^rhapsy  too,  the  natural  and  inatinctiTB  lore 
of  life  made  me  wiah  to  avoid  endangering  my  own.  Oh ! 
I  am  not  brave  like  my  poor  biother." 

Beituocio  hid  hia  iSue  in  hia  hands  aa  he  uttered  theaa 
wordB^  while  Monte  Cristo  fixed  on  him  a  long  and  inde- 
scribable gaae.  After  a  brief  ailenoey  rendered  still  more 
aolemn  by  the  time  and  plaoe,  the  count  said  in  a  tone  of 
melancholy  wholly  unlike  his  usual  manner,  ''In  order 
to  end  properly  this  conyersation,  which  will  be  our  last 
about  these  adventures,  I  will  repeat  to  you  some  words  I 
have  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Abb^  Busoni  himself; 
*  For  all  ills  there  are  two  remedies,  —  time  and  silence.' 
Now,  M.  Bertuccio,  leave  me  to  walk  alone  for  a  few 
moments  in  this  garden.  That  which  awakens  pain- 
fol  emotion  in  yon,  an  actor  in  that  terrible  scene,  gives 
me  a  sensation  almost  pleasant  and  increases  the  value  of 
this  estate.  The  trees,  you  see^  M.  Bertuccio,  are  pleasant 
only  as  they  make  a  shade ;  and  the  shade  itself  is  pleas- 
ant  only  as  it  is  filled  with  reveries  and  visions.  Here  I 
have  bought  a  garden,  thinking  to  buy  a  simple  enclosure 
shut  in  by  walls ;  but  suddenly  that  enclosure  becomes  a 
garden  full  of  ghosts,  which  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
contract  Now  I  like  ghosts ;  I  have  never  heard  it  said 
that  so  much  harm  had  been  done  by  the  dead  during 
aix  thousand  yean  as  is  wrought  by  the  living  in  one 
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rin^^  day.  Betiie  'withiiii  Bertoodoy  and  sleep  in  peaoe. 
Should  your  confessor  be  less  indolgent  to  you  in  your 
dying  moments  than  yoa  foond  the  Abb^  Busoni,  send  for 
me  if  I  am  still  on  earth,  and  I  will  find  words  to  soothe 
your  sool  as  it  makes  ready  to  start  on  that  rough  voyage 
to  what  is  called  £teniity.'' 

Bertacdo  bowed  respectfully  and  turned  away,  sighing 
heavily.  When  he  had  quite  disappeared,  Monte  Cristo 
arose ;  and  taking  three  or  four  steps  onwards,  he  mur- 
mured, "  Heie,  beneath  this  plane-tree,  is  where  the  in* 
Isnf  s  grave  was  dug.  There  is  the  little  door  opening  into 
the  garden.  At  this  corner  is  the  private  staircase  com- 
municating with  the  sleeping-apartment  There  will  be 
no  necessity  for  me  to  make  a  note  of  these  particulars, 
for  there  before  my  eyes,  beneath  my  feet,  all  around  me, 
I  have  the  plan  sketched  with  all  the  living  reality  of 
truth.*' 

After  making  the  tour  of  the  garden  a  second  time, 
the  count  regained  the  house  and  re-entered  his  carriage ; 
while  Bertuccio,  who  perceived  the  thoughtful  expression 
of  his  master's  features,  took  his  seat  beside  the  driver 
without  uttering  a  word.  The  carriage  proceeded  rapidly 
towards  Paris. 

That  same  evening,  upon  reaching  his  abode  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  went  over  the 
whole  building  with  the  air  of  one  long  acquainted  with 
each  nook  or  comer.  Nor,  although  preceding  the  party, 
did  he  once  mistake  one  door  for  another,  or  commit  any 
error  in  choosing  the  proper  corridor  or  staircase  to  con- 
duct him  to  a  place  or  suite  of  rooms  be  desired  to  visit. 
Ali  accompanied  him  on  this  nocturnal  inspection.  Hav- 
ing given  various  orders  to  Bertuccio  relative  to  the  im- 
provements and  alterations  he  desired  to  make  in  the 
house^  the  count,  drawing  out  his  watch,  said  to  the  atteii- 
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ttve  Nubian, ''  It  is  half-^Mst  eHeren  o'dock ;  Hayd6e  will 
ioon  aiiive.    Have  the  French  attendints  been  notified  f 

All  extended  his  hands  towaids  the  apartments  destined 
finr  the  Ikir  Greek,  which  were  so  isolated  that  when  the 
door  was  concealed  behind  tapestry  one  might  go  all  oTer 
the  house  without  suspecting  that  in  that  locality  were  a 
salon  and  two  chambezi^  occupied.  Ali,  haying  pointed 
to  the  apartments,  counted  three  on  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  then,  placing  it  beneath  his  head,  shut  his  eyes 
and  feigned  to  sleep. 

^I  understand,**  said  Monte  Cristo,  well  acquainted  with 
Ali's  pantomime ;  **  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  three  fe- 
male attendants  are  waiting  in  the  sleeping-chamber.** 

**  Yes,'*  said  Ali,  by  repeatedly  nodding  his  head* 

**  Madame  will  be  fiitigued  this  evening^**  continued 
Monte  CristOy  ^  and  will  no  doubt  wish  to  retire  to  rest 
immediately  upon  her  arrival.  Desire  the  French  attend- 
ants not  to  weary  her  with  questions,  but  merely  to  pay 
their  respectful  duty  and  retire.  You  will  also  see  that 
the  Greek  servants  hold  no  communication  with  those  of 
this  country." 

Ali  bowed.  Just  at  that  moment  voices  were  heard 
hailing  the  concierge.  The  gate  opened ;  a  carriage  rolled 
down  the  avenue,  and  stopped  at  the  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  house.  The  count  descended,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  already  opened  carriage-door.  He  oflfeied 
his  hand  to  a  young  woman  completely  enveloped  in  a 
mantle  of  green  and  gold.  She  raised  the  hand  extended 
towards  her  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it  with  a  mixture  of 
love  and  respect.  A  few  words  passed  between  them  in 
that  sonorous  language  in  which  Homer  makes  his  gods 
converse.  The  woman  spoke  with  an  expression  of  deep 
tenderness,  while  the  count  replied  with  an  air  of  gentle 
gravity.    Preceded  by  Ali,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a 
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flftndle  of  lose-coloied  wax,  the  woman,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  lovely  Greek  who  had  been  Monte  Cristo's  com- 
panion in  Italy,  was  conducted  to  her  apartments,  while 
the  connt  retired  to  the  pavilion  reserved  for  himself  In 
another  hoar  every  light  in  the  house  was  extinguished, 
and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  all  its  inmates  slept. 


1st  THX  OOOBT  OV  MOMTB  GBOnXK 


CHAPTER  IX 

UVLDIITID  OBBDIT. 

About  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day  a  eafidk^  dnwn 
by  a  pair  of  magnificent  English  hones,  stopped  at  the 
door  of  Monte  Cristo^  and  a  man  dressed  in  a  blue  coat 
with  buttons  of  the  same  cdor,  a  white  waistcoat  oyer 
which  was  displayed  a  massiTe  gold  chains  and  brown 
tzonserBy  with  hair  so  black  and  descending  so  low  over 
his  eyebrows  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  were  not 
artificial,  so  little  did  its  jetty  glossiness  assimilate  with 
the  deep  wrinkles  stamped  on  his  features,  —  a  man,  in  a 
wordy  who,  although  evidently  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age,  desired  to  be  taken  for  not  more  than  forty,  bent  for- 
ward from  the  carriage-door,  on  the  panels  of  which  were 
emblazoned  the  armorial  bearings  of  a  baron,  and  directed 
his  groom  to  inquire  at  the  porter's  lodge  whether  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  resided  there,  and  if  he  were 
within.  While  waiting,  the  occupant  of  the  carriage  sur- 
veyed the  house,  the  garden  so  &r  as  he  could  distinguish 
it,  and  the  livery  of  the  servants  who  passed  to  and  fro, 
with  an  attention  so  dose  as  to  be  somewhat  impertinent 
The  glance  of  this  individual  was  keen,  but  evincing 
rather  cunning  than  intelligence ;  his  lips  were  straight, 
and  so  thin  that  as  they  closed  they  were  compressed 
within  the  mouth,  —  in  short,  the  size  and  prominence  of 
his  cheek-bones,  —  a  never-foiling  proof  of  craftiness,  — 
the  flatness  of  his  forehead,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
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Imck  of  lu8  skuUy  which  extended  feur  beyond  his  large  and 
Tolgurly-Bhaped  ean^  combined  to  give,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
physiognomist^  a  character  almost  repulsive  to  the  £m»  of 
that  man,  so  highly  respected  by  the  people  for  his  mag- 
nificent horses,  the  enormous  diamond  he  wore  on  his 
ahirt-front^  and  the  red  ribbon  extended  from  one  button- 
hole to  the  other  of  his  coat. 

The  groom,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  tapped  at  the 
window  of  the  porter's  lodge,  saying,  *'  Does  not  the  Count 
of  Monte  Cristo  live  here  1 " 

**  His  Excellency  does  reside  here,"  replied  the  concierge  ; 
*'  but  —  "  added  he,  glancing  an  inquiring  look  at  AIL 
All  returned  a  sign  in  the  negative. 

**  But  what ) "  asked  the  groonK 

''His  Excellency  does  not  receive  visitors  to-day." 

**  Then  take  my  master's  card,  —  M.  le  Baron  Danglars  I 
Be  sure  to  give  the  card  to  the  count,  and  say  that  in 
going  to  the  Chamber  my  master  came  out  of  his  way  to 
have  the  honor  of  calling  upon  him." 

''I  do  not  speak  to  his  Excellency,"  replied  the  con- 
cierge; "the  valet  de  chambre  will  carry  your  message." 

The  groom  returned  to  the  carriage.  '^  Well )  "  asked 
Danglars.  The  man,  somewhat  crestfallen  by  the  re- 
buke he  had  received,  detailed  to  his  master  all  that 
had  passed  between  himself  and  the  concierge* 

**  Oh ! "  said  the  baron,  "  this  gentleman  is  a  prince, 
then,  who  must  be  called  Excellency,  and  must  not  be 
approached  but  by  his  valet.  However,  it  does  not  sig- 
nify ;  he  has  a  letter  of  credit  on  me,  so  I  must  see  him 
when  he  requires  his  money." 

Then,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  carriage,  Danglars 
called  out  to  his  coachman,  in  a  voice  that  might  be  heard 
across  the  road,  ''  To  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  I " 

Through  the  blinds   of  his  pavilion,   Monte  Cristo, 
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wamed  in  time,  had  seen  ihe  TMion,  and  had  Biadied 
him,  by  the  aid  of  an  excellent  loignette,  with  no  less 
iorotiny  tiian  M.  Danglan  himself  had  giren  to  his  exam- 
ination of  the  house,  the  garden,  and  the  liyeries.  **  That 
fellow  has  a  decidedly  bad  countenance,''  said  the  connt^ 
in  a  tone  of  di^gosi^  as  he  shnt  up  his  glass  into  its  ivory 
case.  **  How  comes  it  that  all  do  not  retreat  in  ayeision  at 
sight  of  that  flat,  receding^  serpent-like  forehead,  round, 
TultnrMhaped  head,  and  shaip-hooked  nose,  like  the  beak 
of  a  buzard  t  Ali  1  **  cried  he,  striking  at  the  same  time 
onthebraiengQiig.  Aliappeaxed.  '' Summon Bertucdol" 
said  the  count. 

Almost  immediately  Bertnodo  entered  the  apartment. 
''  Did  your  Excellency  desire  to  see  me  t "  inquired  he. 

<'  I  did,"  replied  the  count  **  Tou  no  doubt  observed 
the  horses  standing  a  few  minutes  since  at  the  door  t " 

''  Certainly,  your  Excellency ;  I  noticed  them  for  their 
remarkable  beauty." 

''  Then  how  comes  it,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  with  a  frown, 
<<  that  when  I  desired  you  to  purchase  for  me  the  finest 
pair  of  horses  to  be  found  in  Paris,  there  are  in  Paris  two 
other  horses  as  handsome  as  mine,  and  those  horses  are 
not  in  my  stables  1 " 

At  the  look  of  displeasure  and  the  count's  angry  tones, 
Ali  turned  pale  and  held  down  his  head.  ''  It  is  not 
your  &ult,  my  good  Ali,"  said  the  count,  in  the  Arabic 
language,  and  in  a  tone  of  such  gentleness  as  none  would 
have  given  him  credit  for  being  capable  of  feeling,  — ''  it 
is  not  your  feult  You  do  not  profess  to  understand  the 
choice  of  English  horses." 

The  countenance  of  Ali  recovered  its  serenity. 

''  Permit  me  to  assure  your  Excellency,"  said  Bertuccio, 
''  that  the  horses  you  speak  of  were  not  to  be  sold  when 
I  purchased  yours.'' 
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Monte  Ciisto  shnigged  his  shooldeis.  "  It  seems,  Mon- 
sieor  the  Intendant,"  said  he,  "  that  70a  have  yet  to  learn 
thai  all  things  aie  to  be  sold  to  such  as  care  to  pay  the  price." 
**  Monsieur  the  Count  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  M. 
Dan^^ars  gave  sixteen  thousand  livres  for  his  horses  1 " 
"  Very  well  1  then  offer  him  thirty-two  thousand ; 
a  banker  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  doubling  his 
capital." 

**  Is  your  Excellency  really  in  earnest  1 "  inquired  the 
steward. 

Monte  Cristo  looked  at  his  steward  as  if  astonished  at 
the  question.  **  I  have  to  pay  a  visit  this  evening,"  re- 
plied he.  "I  desire  that  these  horses,  with  completely* 
new  harness,  may  be  at  the  door  with  my  carriage." 

Bertuccio  bowed,  and  was  about  to  withdraw ;  but  when 
he  reached  the  door,  he  paused  and  said,  "At  what  o'clock 
does  your  Excellency  intend  to  make  that  visit  1  ^ 
"  At  five  o'clock,"  replied  the  count. 
**  I  beg  your  Excellency's  pardon,"  ioterposed  the  stew- 
ard, in  a  deprecating  manner,  "  for  venturing  to  observe 
that  it  is  already  two  o'clock." 

"I  know  it,"  was  Monte  Cristo's  only  reply.  Then 
turning  towards  Ali,  he  said,  "  Let  all  the  horses  in  my 
stables  be  led  before  the  windows  of  Madame,  that  she 
may  select  those  she  prefers  for  her  carriage.  Bequest  her 
also  to  oblige  me  by  saying  whether  it  is  her  pleasure  to 
dine  with  me ;  if  so,  let  dinner  be  served  in  her  apart- 
ments. Now  leave  me,  and  desire  my  valet  de  chambre  to 
come  hither." 

Scarcely  had  Ali  disappeared  when  the  valet  entered 
the  chamber. 

"  M.  Baptistin,"  said  the  count,  *'  you  have  been  in  my 
service  one  year,  the  time  I  generally  give  myself  to  judge 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  about  me.    Ton  suit 
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me  Tery  wdL**    Bftpttitin  bowed  low.    ''  It  only  lemains 
lor  me  to  know  whether  I  also  suit  yoa  t " 

''Oh,  Monsieiu  the   Count  1"  exdahned    Baptifltiny 
eagerly. 

**  listen,  if  yon  please,  till  I  ha^e  finished  speaking,'' 
replied  Monte  Cristo.  *'  Ton  receiye  fifteen  hundred  livres 
per  annum  for  your  services  here,  —  more  than  many  a 
brave  subaltern,  who  continually  risks  his  life  for  his 
countiy,  obtains.  Yon  have  food  such  as  many  clerks 
and  plaoe>men  who  work  ten  times  harder  than  you  do 
would  wish  to  have.  Though  yourself  a  servant,  you 
have  other  servants  who  take  care  of  your  linen  and  your 
clothes.  Besides  your  fifteen  hundred  livres  of  wages^ 
you  steal  from  me  annually,  upon  the  purchases  you  make 
for  my  toilet,  fifteen  hundred  livres  besides.'' 
"  Oh,  your  Excellency  I  " 

''  I  am  not  complaining,  M.  Baptistin  ;  it  is  reasonable. 
Nevertheless,  I  desire  that  to  be  stopped.     You  could  find 
nowhere  else  a  situation  such  as  your  good  fortune  has 
given  you.     I  do  not  ill-use  my  people  j  I  never  swear ;  I 
do  not  put  myself  in  a  rage ;  I  always  pardon  mistakes,  — 
never  negligence  or  foigetfulness.     My  orders  are  generally 
short,  but  clear  and  precise ;  I  prefer  to  repeat  them  twice, 
or  even  three  times,  rather  than  have  them  imperfectly  com- 
prehended.    I  am  rich  enough  to  find  out  all  that  I  want 
to  know,  and  I  give  you  notice,  I  am  very  curious.     If, 
then,  I  learn  that  you  have  spoken  of  me  kindly  or  un- 
kindly, commented  on  my  actions,  or  watched  my  conduct, 
you  will  leave  me  at  that  moment.     I  never  warn  my  ser- 
vants more  than  once.     You  are  warned ;  go."     Baptistin 
bowed  and  was  proceeding  towards  the  door.     "  I  forgot 
to  mention  to  you,"  said  the  count,  ''that  I  lay  yearly 
aside  a  certain  sum  for  each  servant  in  my  establishment ; 
those  whom  I  am  compelled  to  dismiss  lose,  of  course,  this 
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monejy  while  their  portion  goes  to  the  fund  accumulating 
for  those  domestics  who  remain  with  me,  and  among 
whom  it  will  he  divided  at  my  death.  You  have  heen 
in  my  service  a  year;  your  fortune  has  been  begun. 
G>ntinue  it." 

This  address,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Ali,  who  stood 
wholly  unmoved,  produced  an  effect  on  M.  Baptistin  only 
to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  studied  the  character 
and  disposition  of  French  domestics.  "  I  assure  your  Ex- 
cellency," said  he,  "  at  least  it  shall  be  my  study  to  merit 
jonr  approbation  in  all  things  ;  and  I  will  take  M.  Ali  as 
my  modeL" 

'*  Pray  do  no  such  thing/'  replied  the  count,  in  the  most 
£rigid  tone ;  "  Ali  has  many  faults  mixed  with  most  excel- 
lent qualities.  Do  not,  then,  take  example  from  him,  for 
Ali  is  an  exception.  He  receives  no  wages ;  he  is  not  a 
servant,  —  he  is  my  slave,  my  dog.  If  he  should  fail  in 
his  duty  I  should  not  dismiss  him,  1  should  kill  him." 

Baptistin  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  doubt  it  ] "  said  Monte  Cristo.  He  then  re- 
peated to  Ali  in  the  Arabic  language  what  he  had  just 
been  saying  to  Baptistin  in  French.  The  Nubian  smiled 
assentingly  to  his  master's  words,  then  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  of  the  count.  This 
corroboration  of  the  lesson  he  had  just  received  put  the 
finishiDg  stroke  to  the  stupefaction  of  M.  Baptistin.  The 
count  then  motioned  to  the  valet  de  chambre  to  retire, 
and  to  Ali  to  follow  him  into  his  study,  whore  they  con- 
versed a  long  time.  At  five  o'clock  tlio  count  struck 
thrice  upon  his  gong.  When  Ali  was  wanted,  one  stroke 
was  given ;  two  summoned  Baptistin,  and  three  Bertuccio. 
The  steward  entered.     "  My  horses  ! "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  They  are  harnessed  to  the  carriage,  your  Excellency. 
Does  Monsieur  the  Count  wish  me  to  accompany  himi " 
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**  No^  only  the  eoaohmany  Ali,  and  BaptistizL** 

The  ooant  descended  to  the  door  of  his  mansion,  and 
beheld  his  carriage  drawn  by  the  ybij  pair  of  horses  he 
had  so  much  admired  in  the  morning  attached  to  the  car- 
riage of  Danglara.  As  he  passed  them  he  said,  "They 
are  extremely  handsome  certainly,  and  you  haTe  done  well 
to  purchase  them,  although  you  were  somewhat  late.'* 

"Indeed,  your  Excellency,  I  had  much  difl&culty  in 
obtaining  them,  and  they  hare  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money.** 

"  Does  the  sum  you  gave  for  them  make  the  animals  less 
beautiful  f**  inquired  the  count,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Nay,  if  your  Excellency  is  satisfied,  all  is  as  I  could 
wish  it  Whither  does  Monsieur  the  Count  desire  to  be 
driven  I** 

*'  To  the  residence  of  M.  le  Baron  Danglars,  Kue  de  la 
Chauss^e  d'Antin." 

This  conversation  had  passed  as  they  stood  upon  the 
terrace,  from  which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  led  to  the  car- 
riage-drive. As  Bertuccio  was  moving  away,  the  count 
called  him  back.  "  I  have  another  commission  for  you, 
M.  Bertuccio,"  said  he.  "I  am  desirous  of  having  an 
estate  by  the  seaside  in  Normandy,  —  for  instance,  between 
Havre  and  Boulogne.  You  see  I  give  you  a  wide  range. 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  place  you  may 
select  have  a  small  harbor,  creek,  or  bay,  into  which  my 
corvette  can  enter  and  remain  at  anchor.  She  draws  only 
fifteen  foet  of  water.  She  must  be  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  sail  immediately  at  whatever  hour  of  day  or  night 
I  give  the  signal.  Make  the  requisite  inquiries  for  a  place 
of  this  description ;  and  when  you  have  met  with  an  eligi- 
ble spot,  visit  it,  and  if  it  possess  the  advantages  desired, 
purchase  it  at  once  in  your  own  name.  The  corvette  must 
now,  I  think,  be  on  her  way  to  Fecamp,  is  she  nott " 
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^  Certainlyi  your  Excellency ;  I  saw  her  put  to  sea  the 
same  eyening  we  quitted  Marseilles." 

"  And  the  yacht  1" 

"  Was  ordered  to  remain  at  Martigues,** 

"Tis  well  1  I  wish  you  to  write  from  time  to  time  to 
the  captains  in  charge  of  the  two  vessels  so  as  to  keep 
them  on  the  alert." 

"  And  the  steamhoat  t  Has  your  Excellenoy  any  orders 
to  give  respecting  her) " 

"  She  is  at  Ch&lons,  is  she  not  f " 

"  Yes." 

^  The  same  orders  as  for  the  two  sailing-vessek." 

''  I  understand." 

''When  you  have  purchased  the  estate  I  desire,  I  mean 
to  establish  relays  at  intervals  of  ten  leagues  on  the  road 
to  the  north  and  on  the  road  to  the  south." 

"  Your  Excellency  may  fully  depend  upon  me." 

The  count  gave  an  approving  smile,  descended  the  ter- 
race steps,  and  sprang  into  his  carriage,  which,  drawn  by 
the  beautiful  animals  so  expensively  purchased,  was  whirled 
along  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  stopped  only  before 
the  hotel  of  the  banker.  Danglars  was  engaged  at  that 
moment,  presiding  over  a  railroad  committee.  But  the 
meeting  was  nearly  concluded  when  the  name  of  his  visi- 
tor was  announced.  As  the  count's  title  sounded  on  his 
ear,  be  rose,  and  addressing  his  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
were  members  of  one  Chamber  or  the  other,  he  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  quitting  you 
thus ;  but,  if  you  will  imagine  it,  the  house  of  Thomson 
and  French,  at  Rome,  have  sent  to  me  a  certain  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  and  have  opened  for  him  with  me  an  un- 
limited credit.  It  is  the  drollest  thing  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  the  course  of  my  extensive  foreign  transactions ; 
and  you  may  readily  suppose  it  has  roused  my  curiosity. 
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I  took  the  tEouUe  this  morning  to  call  on  the  pietended 
count.  If  he  were  a  trae  count  he  would  n't  be  so  rich. 
Monneor  was  not  to  be  seen  1  How  does  that  strike  you  f 
Is  n't  that  the  style  of  royalty,  or  of  a  pretty  woman  giy- 
ing  herself  oat  as  Mattre  Monte  Gristo  t  As  for  the  rest, 
the  house,  situated  in  the  Champs  mjB^eB,  and  which,  I 
am  informed,  belongs  to  him,  appeared  to  me  quite  re- 
spectable. But  an  unlimited  credit,"  continued  Danglars, 
with  his  Tillanous  smile^  "makes  the  banker  with  whom 
it  is  opened  yexy  exacting.  I  hasten,  then,  to  see  our 
man.  I  think  it  is  a  hoax.  But  they  don't  know  down 
there  with  whom  they  have  to  deaL  He  laughs  best  who 
laughs  last." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  pompous  address, 
uttered  with  a  degree  of  eneigy  that  left  him  almost  out 
of  breath,  the  baron  left  his  guests  and  withdrew  to  a 
salon  finished  in  white  and  gold,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired in  the  Cbauss^e  d'Antin.  He  had  ordered  the 
visitor  to  be  ushered  into  that  room,  expecting  him  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  its  dazzling  splendor.  He  found  the 
count  standing  before  some  copies  of  Albano  and  Fattore 
that  had  been  passed  off  on  the  banker  as  originals,  and 
which,  though  but  copies,  were  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  gaudy  gilding  that  covered  the  ceiling.  The  count 
turned  as  he  heard  the  entrance  of  Danglars  into  the  room. 
With  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  Danglare  signed  to 
the  count  to  be  seated  in  an  armchair  covered  with  white 
satin  embroidered  with  gold.     The  count  obeyed. 

''I  have  the  honor,  I  presume,  of  addressing  M.  de 
Monte  Cristo." 

The  count  bowed.  ''And  I  am  speaking  to  Baron 
Danglars,  Chevalier  of  the  L^on  of  Honor,  and  Member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies," — repeating  all  the  titles  he 
had  found  on  the  baron's  card. 
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Daoglara  felt  all  the  iionj  contamed  in  the  address  of 
his  visitor.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  compressed  his  lips 
as  though  seeking  to  conquer  his  rage  ere  he  trusted 
himself  to  speak.  Then,  turning  to  his  yiBitor,  he  said, 
*'  You  willy  I  trusty  excuse  my  not  having  called  you  hy 
your  title  when  I  first  addressed  you,  hut  you  are  aware 
we  are  living  under  a  popular  form  of  government,  and 
that  I  am  myself  a  representative  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people." 

**  So  much  so,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  "  that  while  pre- 
serving the  habit  of  styling  yourself  baron,  you  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  lay  aside  that  of  calling  others  by 
their  titles." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Danglars,  with  affected  careless- 
ness, **  I  attach  no  sort  of  value  to  such  empty  distinctions ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  was  made  baron,  and  also  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  consequence  of  some  services  I 
had  rendered  Government,  but  —  " 

**  You  have  relinquished  your  titles  after  the  exam- 
ple set  you  by  M.M.  de  Montmorency  and  Lafayette) 
Well,  you  cannot  possibly  choose  more  noble  models  for 
your  conduct." 

"  Why,"  replied  Danglars,  embarrassed,  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  I  have  altogether  laid  aside  my  titles ; 
with  the  servants,  for  instance,  —  there  I  think  it  right 
to  preserve  my  rank  with  all  its  outward  forms." 

"  Yes,  to  your  servants  you  are  *  Monseigneur ; '  to  jour- 
nalists you  are  *  Monsieur ; '  and  to  your  constituents  '  citi- 
zen.' These  are  distinctions  very  proper  under  a  consti- 
tutional government     1  understand  perfectly." 

Danglars  bit  his  lips ;  he  saw  that  he  was  no  match 
for  Monte  Cristo  in  an  argument  of  this  sort,  and  he  has- 
tened to  turn  to  subjects  more  familiar  to  him. 

"Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  he,  bowing,  "I  have  re- 
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oeiyad  a  loiter  of  achrioe  fixmi  Thomioii  and  Fzench,  of 
Borne." 

^  I  am  {^  to  hear  it,  Monneor  the  Baioiiy — for  I  must 
blaim  the  priYilege  of  addieniDg  you  aa  your  aervanta  do ; 
it  ia  a  bad  habit^  aoqniied  in  ooantfiea  where  harona  still 
are  fotmdy  aimplj  beeauie  they  are  no  longer  created. 
Bat  aa  regaida  the  letter  of  advice,  I  am  charmed  to 
find  that  it  haa  reached  you ;  it  relievea  me  of  the  ne- 
ceasily  of  introdadng  myaeli^  which  is  always  embar- 
laaaing.  Ton  have^  then,  you  say,  leceiyed  a  letter  of 
advice  t" 

•'Tea,'*  aaid  Dang^;  '«bat  I  confisaBthat  I  do  not 
quite  understand  it'* 

•'Indeedt" 

^  And  lor  that  leaaon  I  did  myadf  the  honor  of  calling 
npon  yon,  in  order  to  beg  you  would  explain  some  part 
of  it  to  me." 

"  Do  it  now,  Monsieur ;  I  am  here,  and  am  prepared  to 
understand  you." 

"Why,"  said  Danglers,  "in  the  letter  —  I  believe  I 
have  it  about  me  "  —  here  he  felt  in  his  breast-pocket  -^ 
"  yes,  here  it  is  I  Well,  this  letter  gives  M.  le  Comte  de 
Monte  Cristo  unlimited  credit  on  our  house." 

"And  what  is  there  that  requires  explaining  in  that 
simple  fact,  may  I  ask,  Monsieur  the  Baron  1" 

"  Nothing,  Monsieur,  but  the  word  '  uulimited.' " 

"Well,  isn't  that  a  French  wordt  You  know  they 
are  Anglo-Germans  who  wrote  the  letter." 

"Oh,  as  for  the  composition  of  the  letter  there  is 
nothing  to  say ;  but  as  regards  reliability  it  is  somewhat 
different." 

^Is  it  possible,"  asked  the  count,  assuming  an  air  aud 
tone  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  — "  is  it  possible  that  Thom- 
son and  French  are  not  looked  upon  as  safe  and  solvent 
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bankenf  The  devil  I  that  is  annoying,  for  I  have  oon- 
aideiable  property  in  their  hands." 

**  Thomson  and  French  are  bankers  of  the  highest  re- 
pute^"  replied  Danglars,  with  an  almost  mocking  smile ; 
''and  it  was  not  of  their  solvency  or  capability  I  spoke, 
but  of  the  word  '  unlimited,'  which  in  financial  afGurs  is 
80  vague — *' 

''That  it  is  unlimited,  do  you  mean?"  cried  Monte 
Crista 

"Precisely  what  I  was  about  to  say,"  said  Danglars. 
"  Now,  what  is  vague  is  doubtful ;  and  says  the  wise  man, 
'where  there  is  doubt  there  is  danger ! ' " 

"  Meaning  to  say,''  rejoined  Monte  Cristo,  "  that  though 
Thomson  and  French  may  be  inclined  to  commit  acts  of 
folly,  M.  le  Baron  Danglars  is  not  disposed  to  follow  their 
example.** 

"How  so.  Monsieur  the  Count? " 

''Simply  thus  :  the  banking-house  of  Thomson  and  Co. 
sets  no  bounds  to  its  engagements,  while  that  of  M.  Dan- 
glars has  its  limits ;  truly,  he  is  as  wise  as  the  sage  he 
just  now  quoted." 

"  Monsieur ! "  replied  the  banker,  drawing  himself  up 
with  a  haughty  air,  '*  the  amount  of  my  capital  or  the  ex- 
tent and  solvency  of  my  engagements  has  never  yet  been 
questioned." 

**  It  seems,  then,  reserved  for  me,"  said  Monte  Cristo, 
coldly,  "to  be  the  first  to  do  so." 

"  By  what  right  1 " 

"By  right  of  the  explanations  you  have  demanded, 
which  appear  to  betray  hesitation." 

Danglars  bit  his  lips.  It  was  the  second  time  he  had 
been  defeated  by  this  man,  and  this  time  on  his  own 
ground  His  mocking  politeness  was  an  affectation,  and 
touched  upon  the  border  which  is  so  near  to  impertinence. 
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Honte  Ciiflto^  on  the  other  hand,  smiled  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world,  and  exhibited,  when  he  wished,  a 
certain  appearance  of  simplicity,  which  gave  him  many 
advantages. 

''Well,  Honsieiir,"  resumed  Danghrs,  after  a  brief 
silence^  '*  I  will  endeavor  to  make  myself  understood  by 
requesting  you  to  inform  me  for  what  sum  you  propose  to 
draw  upon  me  t  '* 

'*  Why,  truly,**  replied  Monte  Gristo,  determined  not  to 
lose  an  inch  of  the  ground  he  had  gained,  "  my  reason  for 
desiring  an  '  unlimited*  credit  was  precisely  because  I  did 
not  know  what  amount  of  money  I  might  wish  to  haye.** 

The  banker  now  thought  the  time  had  arrived  for  him 
to  take  the  upper  hand.  Flinging  himself  back  in  his 
armchair,  he  said  with  an  arrogant  and  purse-proud  air, 
''Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  hesitate  in  naming  your 
wishes.  You  will  then  be  convinced  that  the  resources 
of  the  house  of  Danglers,  however  limited,  are  still  equal 
to  meeting  the  largest  demands ;  and  were  you  even  to 
require  a  million  —  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  Monte  Cristo. 

"1  said  a  million,"  repeated  Danglers,  with  a  patro- 
nizing and  pompous  air. 

"And  what  should  I  do  with  a  million?''  said  the 
count.  "  Good  heavens !  Monsieur,  if  1  wanted  only  a 
million  I  should  n't  need  to  open  a  credit  for  such  a  trifle. 
A  million  !  1  always  carry  a  million  in  my  pocket-book 
or  in  my  dressing-case."  And  with  these  words  Monte 
Cristo  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  case  containing  his 
visiting-cards,  and  drew  forth  two  orders  on  the  treasury 
for  five  hundred  thousand  livres  each,  payable  to  the 
bearer. 

It  was  necessary  to  crush,  and  not  merely  to  sting  a 
man  like  Danglers.    The  stroke  of  the  club  had  its  effect; 
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the  iMuiker  shuddered  and  had  an  attack  of  yertigo.  He 
stared  at  Monte  Cristo  with  stupefied  eyes  whose  pupils 
were  frightfully  dilated. 

''Gome,**  said  Monte  Cristo,  *'  confess  honestly  that  you 
have  not  perfect  confidence  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
house  of  Thomson  and  French.  It  is  a  simple  matter. 
I  foresaw  that  possibility;  and  although  not  a  business 
man,  I  took  certain  precautions.  Here  are  two  other 
letters  like  the  one  addressed  to  you,  —  the  one  from  the 
house  of  Arstein  and  Eskeles,  of  Vienna,  to  Baron  de 
Bothschild ;  the  other  drawn  by  Baring,  of  London,  on  M. 
Laffitte.  Now,  Monsieur,  you  have  but  to  say  the  word, 
and  I  will  spare  you  all  uneasiness  on  the  subject  by  pre- 
senting my  letter  of  credit  at  one  of  those  two  houses." 

It  was  all  over ;  Danglars  was  conquered.  He  opened, 
trembling  visibly,  the  letter  from  Germany  and  that  from 
London,  which  the  count  carelessly  handed  to  him,  and 
verified  the  authenticity  of  the  signatures  with  a  scrutiny 
which  would  have  been  insulting  to  Monte  Cristo  had  it 
not  proceeded  from  the  banker's  confusion. 

**  Oh,  Monsieur  I  here  are  three  signatures  which  are 
worth  many  millions,"  said  Danglars,  rising  to  salute  the 
power  of  gold  personified  in  the  man  before  him.  "  Three 
unlimited  credits  on  three  houses  I  Pardon  me,  Monsieur 
the  Count,  but  though  no  longer  distrustful,  I  cannot  help 
being  astonished." 

"  Oh,  a  house  like  yours  is  not  so  easily  astonished,** 
said  Monte  Cristo,  in  his  politest  manner.  "  So  you  will 
be  able  to  send  me  some  money,  will  you  not  1 " 

"  Speak,  Monsieur  the  Count ;  I  am  at  your  orders." 

"  Why,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  "  since  we  mutually  un- 
derstand each  other,  —  for  such,  I  presume,  is  the  case  1  ** 
Danglars  bowed  assentingly.  "You  are  quite  sure  that 
not  a  lurking  doubt  or  suspicion  lingers  in  your  mind  %  " 
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''Ohy  Monaiear  the  Count!"  ezolaimed  Danglan,  ^I 
never  had  any.** 

''No,  no  I  you  meiely  wished  to  be  oonyinced  yon  lan 
no  risk,  —  nothing  more ;  but  now  that  we  haye  come  to 
so  clear  an  understanding;  and  that  all  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion are  laid  at  rest^  we  may  as  well  fix  upon  a  round  sum 
for  the  first  year,  —  say,  six  millions." 

''Six  millions!"  gasped  out  Danglars.  "Certainly, 
whaterer  you  please." 

"Then,  if  I  should  require  more,"  continued  Monte 
Oristo^  in  a  careless,  indifferent  manner,  "  why,  of  course, 
I  should  draw  upon  you;  but  my  present  intention  is 
not  to  remain  in  France  more  than  a  year,  and  during 
that  period  I  scarcely  think  I  shall  exceed  the  sum  I  men- 
tioned* However,  we  shall  see.  To  make  a  beginning, 
please  send  me  to-morrow  five  hundred  thousand  livres. 
I  shall  be  at  home  until  noon,  and  should  I  not  be  there, 
I  will  leave  a  receipt  with  my  steward." 

"  The  money  you  desire  shall  be  at  your  house  by  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Monsieur  the  Count,"  replied 
Danglars.  **  How  would  you  like  to  have  it,  —  in  gold, 
silver,  or  notes?" 

"  Half  in  gold,  and  the  other  half  in  bank-notes,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  county  rising  from  his  seat. 

"  I  must  confess  to  you.  Monsieur  the  Count,*'  said 
Danglars,  "that  I  have  hitherto  imagined  myself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  great  fortunes  of  Europe,  and  yet 
yours,  which  seems  to  be  considerable,  is  wholly  unknown 
to  me.     Is  it  recent)" 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  "  it  is  on  the 
contrary  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  a  sort  of  treasure 
forbidden  to  be  touched  for  a  certain  period  of  years, 
during  which  the  accumulated  interest  has  trebled  the 
capitaL    The  period  appointed  by  the  testator  for  the 
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ditpofltl  of  these  riches  oconired  only  a  short  time  ago ; 
and  thej  haye  only  been  employed  by  me  within  the  last 
lew  years.  Yoor  ignorance  on  the  subject,  therefore,  is 
Tory  natoiaL  However,  you  will  be  better  informed  as 
to  me  and  my  possessions  ere  long.'*  And  the  count, 
while  pronouncing  these  latter  words,  accompanied  them 
with  one  of  those  ghastly  smiles  that  seemed  so  terrible  to 
Franz  d'^inay. 

"  With  your  tastes  and  means  of  gratifying  them,"  con- 
tinued Danglars,  "  you  will  exhibit  a  splendor  that  must 
effectually  put  us  poor  little  millionnaires  quite  in  the 
background.  If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  an  admirer  of 
paintings ;  at  least  I  judged  so  from  the  attention  you 
appeared  to  be  bestowing  on  mine  when  I  entered  the 
room.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show 
you  my  picture  gallery,  composed  entirely  of  works  by 
the  ancient  masters,  —  warranted  as  such.  I  cannot  en- 
dure the  modem  school  of  painting." 

"You  are  quite  right  in  objecting  to  them,  for  they 
have  generally  one  great  fault,  —  that  they  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  become  old." 

"  Or  will  you  allow  me  to  show  you  several  fine  statues 
by  Thorwaldsen,  Bartoloni,  and  Canova,  —  all  foreign 
artists  1  As  you  may  perceive,  I  think  but  very  indif- 
ferently of  our  French  sculptors." 

"  You  have  a  riglit  to  be  unjust  to  them,  Monsieur,  — 
they  are  your  countrymen." 

''But  all  that  may  be  postponed  until  we  shall  be 
better  acquainted.  For  the  present,  I  will  confine  my- 
self, if  agreeable  to  you,  to  introducing  you  to  Madame  la 
Baronne  Danglars.  Excuse  my  impatience,  Monsieur  the 
Count ;  but  a  person  of  your  wealth  and  influence  cannot 
receive  too  much  attention." 

Monte  Cristo  bowed  in  sign  that  he  accepted  the  prof- 
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fered  honor,  and  the  financier  immediately  rang  a  small 
bell,  which  was  answered  by  a  servant  in  a  showy  liyeiy. 

''Is  Madame  the  Baroness  at  hornet"  inqoiied  Danghua, 

**  Tee,  Monsieur  the  Baron/'  answered  the  man. 

"  And  alone  t  *> 

**  Noy  Monsienr  the  Baron,  Madame  has  visitors." 

''  Have  you  any  objection  to  meet  any  persons  who  may 
be  with  Madame,  or  do  you  desire  to  preserve  a  strict 
incognito  t " 

''No^  indeed,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  with  a  smile;  *' I 
do  not  arrogate  to  myself  the  right  of  so  doing." 

**  And  who  is  with  Madame,  —  M  Debray  t "  inquired 
Danglars,  with  an  air  of  good-nature  that  made  Monte 
Cristo  smile,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  secrets  of 
the  banker's  domestic  lifid. 

"Yes,  Monsieur  the  Baron,"  replied  the  servant, 
"M.  Debray  is  with  Madame." 

Danglars  nodded  his  head,  then  turning  to  Monte 
Cristo,  said,  "  M  Lucien  Debray  is  an  old  friend  of 
ourS|  and  private  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. As  for  my  wife,  I  must  tell  you  she  lowered  her- 
self by  marrying  me,  for  she  belongs  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  France.  Her  maiden  name  was  De 
Sevieres,  and  her  first  husband  was  M.  le  Colonel  Mar- 
quis de  Nargonne." 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  Madame  Danglars ; 
but  I  have  already  met  M.  Lucien  Debray." 

"  Ah,  indeed  1 "  said  Danglars ;  "  and  where  was  that  1 " 

"At  the  house  of  M.  de  Morcerf." 

"  Oh  I  you  are  acquainted  with  the  young  viscount,  are 

you  1 " 

"  We  were  together  a  good  deal  during  the  Carnival  at 

Rome." 

"  True,  true  I "  cried  Danglars.     "  Let  me  see ;  have  I 
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not  heard  talk  of  some  stiange  adventure  with  bandits  or 
thievee  hid  in  ruins,  and  of  his  having  had  a  miraculous 
escape  t  I  foiget  how ;  but  I  know  he  used  to  amuse  my 
wife  and  daughter  by  telling  them  about  it  after  his  return 
from  Italy." 

*'  Madame  the  Baroness  is  waiting  to  receive  you,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  servant,  who  had  gone  to  inquire  the 
pleasure  of  his  mistress.  "  With  your  permission,"  said 
Danglais,  bowing,  ''  I  will  precede  you,  to  show  you  the 
way." 

'^  By  all  means,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  "  I  follow  you." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  DAPPLED  6RATS. 

Thb  baroD,  followed  by  the  count,  tiaversed  a  long  suite 
of  apartments,  in  which  the  prevailing  characteristics  were 
heavy  magnificence  and  the  gaudiness  of  ostentatious 
wealth,  until  he  reached  the  boudoir  of  Madame  Danglars, 
—  a  small  octagonal-shaped  room,  hung  with  pink  satin 
covered  with  white  Indian  muslin.  The  chairs  were  of 
ancient  workmanship  and  materials ;  over  the  doors  were 
painted  sketches  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  after  the 
style  and  manner  of  Boucher,  and  at  each  side  pretty  me- 
dallions in  crayons,  harmonizing  well  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  this  charming  apartment,  —  the  only  one  in  the 
vast  hotel  in  which  any  distinctive  taste  prevailed.  In 
fact,  it  had  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  plan  arranged 
and  followed  out  by  M.  Danglars  and  his  architect,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  The  ornamental  part 
of  the  finishing  of  Madame  Danglars's  boudoir  had  been 
left  entirely  to  herself  and  Lucien  Debray.  M.  Danglars, 
however,  while  possessing  a  great  admiration  for  the  an- 
tique as  it  was  understood  during  the  time  of  the  Direc- 
tory, entertained  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  sim- 
ple elegance  of  his  wife's  favorite  sitting-room,  where,  by 
the  way,  he  was  never  permitted  to  intrude,  unless  indeed 
he  excused  his  own  appearance  by  ushering  in  some  more 
agreeable  visitor  than  himself.  It  was  not  therefore  in  real- 
ity Danglars  who  presented  the  visitor ;  on  the  contrary  it 
was  he  who  was  presented.     And  his  reception  was  cordial 
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or  fijgid,  in  pfoportion  as  the  indiyidual  who  acoompamed 
him  chanced  to  pleaee  or  displease  the  haroness. 

As  Danglais  now  entered,  he  found  Madame  the  Baro- 
ness (who,  although  past  the  fiist  bloom  of  youth,  was  still 
strikingly  handsome)  seated  at  the  piano,  —  a  most  elabo- 
zate  piece  of  cabinet  and  inlaid  work, — while  Lucien  De- 
l»ay,  standing  before  a  small  work-table,  was  turning  over 
the  pages  of  an  album.  Lucien  had  found  time,  preparatory 
to  the  count's  arrival,  to  relate  many  particulars  respecting 
him  to  Madame  Danglars.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Monte  Cristo  had  made  a  lively  impression  on  the  minds 
of  all  the  party  assembled  at  the  breakfart  given  by  Albert 
de  Morcerf.  That  impression  had  not  yet  been  effaced 
from  Debray's  mind^  unsusceptible  though  he  was;  and 
the  information  which  he  had  given  the  baroness  about 
the  count  was  modified  by  it.  The  curiosity  of  Madame 
Dangh^  excited  by  the  details  formeily  given  by  Moicexf^ 
and  by  the  new  incidents  related  by  Lucien,  had  therefore 
risen  to  a  great  height  That  arrangement  of  piano  and 
album  was  only  one  of  those  social  deceptions  by  which 
the  most  serious  precautions  are  concealed.  A  most  gra- 
cious welcome  and  unusual  smile  were  bestowed  on  M. 
Danglars ;  the  count,  in  return  for  his  gentlemanly  bow, 
received  a  formal  though  graceful  courtesy,  while  Lucien 
exchanged  with  the  count  a  sort  of  distant  recognition,  and 
with  Danglars  a  free  and  easy  nod. 

"  Baroness,"  said  Danglars,  "give  me  leave  to  present  to 

you  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  who  has  been  most  warmly 

recommended  to  me  by  my  correspondents  at  Home.     I 

need  but  n>ention  one  fact  to  make  all  the  ladies  in  Paris 

court  his  notice, — he  comes  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of 

remaining  a  year  and  spending  six  millions  in  that  time  I 

It  sounds  very  much  like  an  announcement  of  balls,  i^^m, 

dinners,  and  picnic-parties,  in  all  of  which  I  trust  Moa- 
voL.  n.— 10 
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sieor  fhe  (joxmt  wOl  lemember  us,  as  be  may  depend  upon 
it  we  ahall  lemember  him  in  all  the  entertainments  we 
may  give,  be  they  great  or  smalL" 

Spite  of  the  gross  flattery  and  coarseness  of  this  address, 
Madame  Dan^^ars  could  not  forbear  gazing  with  considera- 
ble interest  on  a  man  capable  of  expending  six  millions  in 
twelve  months,  and  who  had  selected  Pans  for  the  scene  of 
his  princely  eztrayagance.  ''And  when  did  you  arrive 
here)'*  inquired  she. 

'*  Yesterday  morning,  Madame." 

''  Coming,  as  usual,  I  presume,  from  the  extreme  end  of 
the  globe)  Pardon  me;  at  leasts  such  I  have  heard  is 
your  custom." 

**  Nay,  Madame !  this  time  I  have  come  only  from  Cadiz.** 

"  Tou  have  selected  a  most  unfiBivorable  moment  for  your 
first  visit  to  our  city.  Pkuis  is  a  horrible  place  in  summer ! 
Balls,  parties,  and  f^tes  are  over ;  the  Italian  opera  is  in 
London ;  the  French  opera  everywhere  except  in  Paris. 
As  for  the  Thddtre  Francais,  you  know,  of  course,  that  it 
is  nowhere.  The  only  amusements  left  us  are  the  indiffer^ 
ent  races  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  Satory.  Do  you 
propose  entering  any  horses  at  either  of  these  races,  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  1 " 

"  I,  Madame,  propose  to  do  whatever  people  do  in  Paris, 
if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  some  one  who  will  in- 
form me  as  to  French  customs." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  horses,  Monsieur  the  Count  1 " 

"  I  have  spent  a  portion  of  my  life  in  the  East,  Madame^ 
and  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
climes  value  only  two  things,  —  the  excellence  of  their 
horses  and  the  beauty  of  their  women." 

"Ah,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  the  baroness,  "it 
would  have  been  somewhat  more  gallant  to  have  placed 
the  women  first" 
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''You  see,  Madame,  how  rightly  I  spoke  when  I  said  I 
xequired  a  preceptor  to  guide  me  into  French  customs." 

At  this  instant  the  favorite  attendant  of  Madame 
Danglars  entered  the  boudoir ;  approaching  her  mistress, 
she  spoke  some  words  in  an  undertone.  Madame  Dan- 
glars turned  very  pale,  then  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  believe 
it;  the  thing  is  impossible." 

''I  assure  you,  Madame,"  replied  the  woman,  ''it  is 
even  as  I  have  said." 

Turning  impatiently  towards  her  husband,  Madame 
Danglars  demanded,  ''Is  this  true?" 

"  Is  what  true,  Madame  t "  inquired  Danglars,  visibly 
agitated. 

"  What  my  maid  teUs  me.^ 

"  But  what  does  she  tell  you  1  '* 

"That  when  my  coachman  was  about  to  prepare  my 
carriage  he  discovered  that  the  horses  had  been  removed 
from  the  stables  without  liis  knowledge.  I  desire  to  know 
what  is  the  meaning  of  thisl" 

"Be  kind  enough,  Madame,  to  listen  to  me." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  listen  to  you,  Monsieur,  for  I  am  curious 
to  know  what  you  are  about  to  tell  me.  These  two 
gentlemen  shall  decide  between  us  ;  but  first  I  will  state 
the  case  to  them.  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  baroness, 
"among  the  ten  horses  in  the  stables  of  M.  le  Baron  Dan- 
glars are  two  that  belong  exclusively  to  me,  —  a  pair  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  spirited  creatures  to  be  found  in 
Paris.  But  to  you,  at  least,  M  Debray,  I  need  not  give  a 
further  description,  because  to  you  my  beautiful  pair  of 
dappled  grays  were  well  known.  Well !  just  when  I  have 
promised  Madame  de  Yillefort  the  loan  of  my  carriage  to 
drive  to-morrow  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  behold,  the  two 
horses  have  disappeared.  No  doubt  M.  Danglars  has 
sacrificed  them  to  the  selfish  consideration  of  gaining  some 
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thooaandi  of  paltij  livieB.    Oh,  what  a  villanoQa  crowd 
these  specolatosi  arel'' 

^Madame,**  leplied  Danglan^  ''the  bones  weie  not 
.foffidently  quiet  for  you ;  they  were  scaroely  four  yeare 
old,  and  they  made  me  extremely  uneasy  on  your  acoounV* 

'^  Nonsense  I  ^  retorted  the  baroness;  ''you  are  well 
aware  that  I  have  had  in  my  service  for  the  past  month 
the  best  coachman  in  Parian  —  unless  you  have  sold  him 
with  the  horses  I" 

"  My  dear,  I  promise  you  another  pair  like  them,  — 
handsomer,  if  possible,  —  but  more  quiet  and  steady." 

The  baroness  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
ineffable  contempt,  while  her  husband,  affecting  not  tp 
observe  it,  turned  towards  Monte  Cristo  and  said,  "  Upon 
my  word.  Monsieur  the  County  I  am  quite  sorry  I  was  not 
sooner  aware  of  your  establishing  yourself  in  Paris." 

"  And  wherefore  ?  "  asked  the  count. 

"  Because  I  should  have  liked  to  make  you  the  offer  of 
these  horses.  I  have  almost  given  them  away  as  it  is ; 
but,  as  I  said,  I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  They 
were  fit  only  for  a  young  man." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  count,  "  I  thank  you ;  but  this 
morning  I  purchased  a  very  excellent  pair  of  carriage- 
horses,  sufficiently  good^  and  not  too  dear.  There  they 
are.  Come,  M.  Debray,  you  are  a  connoisseur,  I  believe, 
let  me  have  your  opinion  upon  them." 

As  Debray  walked  towards  the  window  Danglars  ap- 
proached his  wife.  "  I  could  not  tell  you  before  others," 
said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  "  the  reason  of  my  parting  with 
the  horses;  but  an  enormous  price  was  offered  me  this 
morning  for  them.  Some  madman  or  fool,  bent  upon  ruin- 
ing himself  as  fast  as  he  can,  actually  sent  his  steward  to 
me  to  purchase  them  at  any  cost ;  and  the  fact  is,  I  have 
gained  sixteen  thousand  livres  by  the  sale  of  them.   Comi^ 
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don't  look  80  angiy,  and  you  shall  have  four  thousand 
livres  of  the  money  to  do  what  you  like  with,  and  £ug6nie 
shall  have  two  thousand."  Madame  Danglars  surveyed 
her  hushand  with  a  look  of  withering  contempt. 

"  What  do  I  see  1 "  suddenly  exclaimed  Dehray. 

"  Where  %  **  asked  the  baroness. 

''  I  cannot  he  mistaken  ;  there  are  your  horses  !  The 
very  animals  we  weie  speaking  of,  harnessed  to  the  count's 
carriage !  '^ 

^  My  dappled  grays  ? "  cried  the  baroness,  springing  to 
the  window.  ''  'T  is  indeed  they  ! "  said  she.  Danglais 
Waa  stupefied. 

*^  Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  Monte  Cristo,  with  well-feigned 
astonishment. 

Madame  Danglars  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of 
Dehray,  who  approached  Monte  Cristo,  saying,  "  The  bar- 
oness wishes  to  know  what  you  paid  her  husband  for  the 
horses." 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  the  count ;  "  it  was  a  little 
surprise  prepared  for  me  by  my  steward.  They  cost,  I 
ibiuk,  about  thirty  thousand  livres." 

Dehray  conveyed  the  count's  reply  to  the  baroness. 
Danglars  looked  so  crestfallen  and  discomfited  that  Monte 
Cristo  assumed  a  pitying  air  towards  him.  "  See,"  said 
he,  "  how  very  ungrateful  women  are  !  Your  kind  atten- 
tion in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  baroness  by  dispos- 
ing of  the  horses  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  least 
impression  on  her.  But  so  it  is ;  a  woman  will  often  from 
mere  wilfulness  prefer  that  which  is  dangerous  to  that 
which  is  safe.  Therefore  in  my  opinion,  my  dear  baron, 
the  best  and  easiest  way  is  to  leave  them  to  their  fancies, 
and  allow  them  to  act  as  they  please ;  and  then  if  any 
mischief  follows,  why,  at  least,  they  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  themselves." 
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Danglais  made  no  reply  ;  he  was  oocopied  in  anticipa- 
iioDB  of  the  comuig  eoene  hefcween  himself  and  the  haion* 
eaSy  whose  threatening  looks  and  frowning  brow,  like  that 
of  Olympic  Jove,  predicted  a  stonn.  Debtay,  who  per* 
ceived  the  gathering  olonds  and  felt  no  desire  to  witness 
the  explosion  of  Madame  Danglars's  rage,  suddenly  recol- 
lected an  appointment  which  compelled  him  to  take  his 
leave;  while  Monte  Cristo^  unwilling  by  prolonging  his 
stay  to  destroy  the  advantages  he  hoped  to  obtain,  made  a 
fEurewell  bow  and  departed,  leaving  Itoglais  to  endure  the 
angry  reproaches  of  his  wife. 

^  Excellent  I "  murmured  Monte  Cristo  to  himself  as 
he  retraced  the  way  to  his  carriage.  ^  All  has  gone  ac- 
cording to  my  wishes.  The  domestic  peace  of  this  fitmily 
is  henceforth  in  my  hands.  Now,  then,  to  play  another 
master-stroke,  by  which  I  shall  gain  the  heart  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife,  —  delightfull  Still,"  added  he,  "amid 
all  this,  I  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  Danglars,  whose  acquaintance  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  make.  But  never  mind,"  pursued  he,  with  his 
peculiar  smile  ;  "  that  will  come  later.  I  am  on  the  spot 
and  have  plenty  of  time  before  me." 

With  that  reflection  the  count  entered  his  carriage  and 
returned  home.  Two  hours  afterwards  Madame  Danglars 
received  a  charming  letter  from  the  count,  in  which  he  en- 
treated her  to  receive  back  her  ^Etvorite  dappled  grays,  pro- 
testing that  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  making  his 
debut  in  the  Parisian  world  by  disappointing  a  lovely  wo- 
man. The  horses  were  sent  back,  wearing  the  same  har- 
ness they  had  worn  in  the  morning ;  but  in  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  rosettes  worn  on  the  heads  of  the  animals 
a  diamond  had  been  placed  by  order  of  the  count 

To  Danglars  Monte  Cristo  also  wrote,  requesting  him  to 
excuse  the  whimsical  gift  of  a  capricious  millionnaire,  and 
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to  beg  of  Madame  the  Baroness  to  pardon  the  Eastern 
&shion  adopted  in  the  return  of  the  horses. 

Daring  the  evening,  Monte  Cristo  quitted  Paris  for 
Anteuily  accompanied  by  AIL  The  following  day,  about 
three  o'clock,  a  single  blow  struck  on  the  gong  summoned 
All  to  the  presence  of  the  count. 

**  Ali,*'  observed  his  master,  as  the  Nubian  entered  the 
chamber,  "  you  have  frequently  told  me  how  skilful  you 
are  in  throwing  the  lasso.*' 

Ali  drew  himself  up  proudly,  and  returned  a  sign  in  the 
afiirmative. 

''Very  welL    With  your  lasso  you  could  stop  an  oxt" 

Ali  repeated  his  afiirmative  gesture. 

"  Or  a  tiger  1 " 

Ali  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent. 

-AUonr 

Ali  made  the  movement  of  one  throwing  a  lasso,  and 
then  imitated  the  sound  of  strangling. 

**  I  understand,"  said  Monte  Cristo  ;  "  you  wish  to  tell 
me  you  have  hunted  the  lion  1 " 

Ali  smiled  with  a  triumphant  air. 

**  But  do  you  believe  you  could  arrest  the  progress  of 
two  horses  running  away?" 

The  Nubian  smiled. 

"  It  is  well, ' '  said  Mon  to  Cristo.  "  Ere  long  a  carriage  will 
dash  past  here,  drawn  by  the  pair  of  dappled  gray  horses 
you  saw  me  with  yesterday ;  now,  at  the  risk  of  your  own 
life  you  must  manage  to  stop  those  horses  before  my  door." 

Ali  descended  to  the  street,  and  marked  a  straight  line 
on  the  pavement  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  house ; 
then  he  returned  and  showed  the  line  to  the  count,  who 
was  watching  him.  The  count  patted  him  gently  on  the 
back,  his  usual  mode  of  praising  Ali,  who,  pleased  and 
gratified  with  the  commission  assigned  him,  walked  calmly 
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tDwuda  a  prcrjeoting  rtoae  fomiiiigihe  angle  of  the  fltarefit 
and  hooaey  and  seating  himaelf  thareoa  began  to  smoka 
hia  cliibonqne,  while  Monte  Gnsto  xe-oiteied  his  dwelling 
wkhoot  farther  conosuL  Bat- as  five  o'clock  approached 
and  the  caniage  was  numientanly  expected  by  the  county 
the  indication  of  more  than,  common,  impatience  and  on* 
easinesB  might  be.  obsenred  in  his  manner  He  stationed 
himself  in.  a  room  commanding  a  view  of  the  street^  pacing 
the  chamber  with  restless  steps,  stopping  ftom  time  to  time 
tD-listen  finr  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels,  then  to  cast 
an  anzioas  glance  on  Ali ;  bat  the  regularity  with  which 
the  KnUan  pofEsd'  fcrth  the  smoke  of  his  chibouque  proved 
that  he  at  least  was  wholly  afaaorbed.  in  the  erjoyment 
of  his  fiivorite  occupation.  Suddenly  a  distant  sound  of 
rapidly  advancing  wheals  waa  haaid^  and  almost  immedi- 
ately a  carriage  appeared,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  wild,  ungov- 
ernable horses,  who  rushed  forward  as  though  urged  by 
the  Devil  himself,  while  the  terrified  coachman  strove  in 
vain  to  restrain  their  furious  speed. 

In  the  vehicle  was  a  young  woman  and  a  child  of  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Terror  seemed  to  have  de- 
prived them  even  of  the  power  to  utter  a  cry,  and  they 
were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  as  though  determined 
not  to  be  parted  by  death  itsell  The  carriage  creaked 
and  rattled  as  it  flew  over  the  rough  stones  ;  and  had  it 
encountered  the  slightest  impediment  to  its  progress,  it 
must  inevitably  have  upset  The  carriage  kept  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  and  cries  of  terror  wero  uttered  by  those 
who  saw  it  coming. 

Then  Ali,  laying  down  his  chibouque,  drew  the  lasso 
ftom  his  pocket,  throw  it  so  skilfully  as  to  catch  the  fore- 
1^  of  the  near  horse  in  its  triple  fold,  sufiered  himself  to 
be  dragged  on  for  a  few  steps,  by  which  time  the  tighten* 
ing  of  the  well-cast  lasso  had  so  completely  hampered  the 
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fMons  cnimal  as  to  bring  it  to  the  ground  ;  the  horse  feU 
on  the  pole  and  broke  it^  and  prevented  the  other  animal 
itom  porsoing  his  headlong  way.  Gladlj  availing  himself 
«f  this  opportunity^  the  ooachman  leaped  from  his  box ; 
bat  AH  had  promptly  seized  the  nostrils  of  the  second 
hone^  and  held  them  in  his  iron  grasp,  till  the  maddened 
beast,  snorting  with  pain,  sank  beside  his  companion.  All 
this  was  achieved  in  much  less  time  than  is  occupied 
in  the  reoitaL  The  brief  space  had,  however,  been  suffi- 
cient for  a  man,  followed  by  a  number  of  servants,  to  rush 
fixym  the  house  before  which  the  accident  had  occurred. 
As  the  coachman  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage,  this 
man  assisted  to  alight  from  it  a  lady  who  was  convulsively 
grasping  the  cushions  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
■he  pressed  to  her  bosom  her  young  companion,  who  had 
lost  all  consciousness  of  what  was  passing.  Monte  Cristo 
carried  them  both  to  the  salon,  and  deposited  them  on  a 
iofa.  ** Compose  yourself,  Madame/' said  be ;  "all  danger 
is  over." 

The  woman  looked  up  at  these  words,  and  with  a  glance 
&r  more  expressive  than  any  entreaties  could  have  been, 
pointed  to  her  child,  who  still  continued  insensible. 

"  I  understand  the  nature  of  your  alarm,  Madame,"  said 
the  count,  carefully  examining  the  child ;  "  but  I  assure 
you  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  uneasiness. 
Tour  little  charge  has  not  received  the  least  injury  ;  his 
insensibility  is  merely  the  effect  of  terror,  and  will  soon 
cease.** 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  do  not  say  so  to  tranquillize 
my  fbaist  See  how  pale  he  is !  My  child !  my  l^ouard ! 
speak  to  your  mother  !  Ah,  Monsieur,  send  for  a  doctor  1 
My  fortune  to  him  who  restores  to  me  my  son  ! " 

Monte  Cristo  signed  to  the  distracted  mother  to  lay  aside 
her  apprehensions ;  then  opening  a  casket  that  stood  neari 
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be  drew  forth  a  phial  composed  of  Bohemian  glassy  eon- 
tainlDg  a  liquid  of  the  color  of  Uood,  of  which  he  let  fiJl 
a  single  drc^  on  the  child's  lips.  Scaioely  had  it  reached 
them  exe  the  boy,  thon^  still  pale  as  marUe,  opened  hia 
^ea^  and  eagerly  gaied  round  him.  At  this  sight,  the 
delight  of  the  mottier  was  almost  a  delirium.  **  Where 
am  If  she  exchdmed;  ''and  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for 
so  happy  a  termination  to  my  late  dreadful  alarm  1" 

**  Madame^**  answered  the  count,  '*  you  are  under  the 
roof  of  one  who  esteems  himself  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing been  aUe  to  save  you  from  a  continuance  of  your 
sufferings." 

**  My  wretched  curiosity  has  brought  all  this  about^" 
pursued  the  lady.  '*  All  Fkms  rang  with  the  praises  of 
Madame  Dang^xs's  beautifiil  horses,  and  I  had  the  folly 
to  wish  to  try  them.*' 

"  Is  it  possible/'  exclaimed  the  count,  with  well-feigned 
astonishment,  "  that  these  horses  belong  to  Madame  the 
Baroness  ? " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur ;  do  you  know  her  1 " 

**  Madame  Danglars  1  I  have  that  honor ;  and  my  hap- 
piness at  your  escape  from  the  danger  that  threatened  you 
is  redoubled  by  the  consciousness  that  I  have  been  the 
unwilling  and  unintentional  cause  of  all  the  peril  you 
have  incurred.  I  yesterday  purchased  these  horses  of  the 
baron;  but  as  the  baroness  evidently  regretted  parting 
with  them,  I  ventured  to  send  them  back  to  her,  with  a 
request  that  she  would  gratify  me  by  accepting  them  from 
my  hands." 

**  Why,  then  you  are  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  of  whom 
Hermine  has  talked  to  me  so  much  1  ** 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  replied  the  count 

"  And  I  am  Madame  H^lolse  de  Villefort"  The  count 
bowed  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  hears  a  name  for  the 
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fini  time.  ''  How  grateful  will  M.  de  Villefort  be  for  all 
your  goodness;  how  thankfully  will  he  acknowledge  that 
to  you  alone  it  is  owing  that  his  wife  and  child  exist  1 
Most  certainly,  hut  for  the  prompt  assistance  of  your  in- 
trepid servant  this  dear  child  and  myself  must  both  have 
perished." 

^  Indeed,  I  still  shudder  at  your  periL'' 

'^  Oh,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  properly  to  recompense 
that  man's  devoted  courage." 

"  I  beseech  you,  Madame,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  "  not 
to  spoil  Ali,  either  by  too  great  praise  or  rewards.  I  can- 
not  allow  him  to  acquire  the  habit  of  expecting  to  be 
recompensed  for  every  trifling  service  he  may  render.  Ali 
is  my  slave,  and  in  saving  your  life  he  was  but  discharging 
his  duty  to  me." 

''But  he  risked  his  life !"  said  Madame  de  Villefort, 
on  whom  the  count's  authoritative  manner  made  a  deep 
impression. 

"  His  life,  Madame,  belongs  not  to  him  ;  it  is  mine,  in 
return  for  my  having  myself  saved  hira  from  death." 
Madame  de  Villefort  was  silent ;  perhaps  she  was  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  singular  individual  who  from 
the  first  had  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  her. 
During  that  interval  of  silence  Monte  Cristo  scrutinized 
the  features  and  appearance  of  the  boy  she  kept  folded  in 
her  arms,  lavishing  on  liim  the  most  tender  endearments. 
The  child  was  small  for  his  age,  and  unnaturally  pale.  A 
mass  of  straight  black  hair,  defying  all  attempts  to  train 
or  curl  it,  fell  over  his  projecting  forehead,  and  hung  down 
to  his  shoulders,  giving  increased  vivacity  to  eyes  full  of 
sly  malice  and  juvenile  wickedness.  His  month  was  large, 
and  the  lips,  which  had  not  yet  regained  their  color,  were 
particularly  thin ;  in  fact,  the  deep  and  crafty  look,  form- 
ing the  principal  character  of  the  child's  face,  lx4onged 
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litber  to  a  hcf  of  twdt6  or  fourteen  yeais  of  age  than  to 
one  80  young.  Hk  fint  movement  Wai  to  free  himself  by 
a  violent  pnah  from  the  endicling  anns  of  his  mother,  and 
td  mah  forwaxd  to  the  oaaket  from  which  the  count  had 
taken  the  phial  oi  elixir ;  then,  without  asking  pennission 
of  any  one^  he  proceeded  in  all  the  wilfulness  of  a  spoiled 
child  unaccustomed  to  restiain  either  whims  or  caprices 
to  pull  the  corks  out  of  the  botdes. 

''Touch  nothing,  my  little  friend/*  cried  the  county 
eagerly;  "some  of  those  liquids  are  dangexous  not  only 
to  taste,  but  even  to  smelL" 

Madame  de  Vilkfoit  became  very  pale,  a&d  seizing  her 
Mi*s  arm,  drew  him  towards  her;  but  oilce  satisfied  of 
his  safety,  she  also  cast  a  brief  but  ez^easiye  glance  on 
the  casket,  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  count  At  this 
moment  Ali  entered*  At  sight  of  him  Madame  de  Yille- 
fort  uttered  an  expression  of  pleasure,  and  holding  the 
child  still  closer  towards  her,  she  said,  ''  Edouard,  do  you 
tfde  that  good  man?  He  has  shown  very  great  courage 
and  resolution,  for  he  exposed  his  own  life  to  stop  the 
horses  that  were  running  away  with  us,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  dashed  the  carriage  to  pieces;  Thank  him, 
then,  my  child, — for  had  he  not  come  to  our  aid,  neither 
you  nor  I  would  he  alive  at  this  moment." 

The  child  stuck  out  his  lips  and  turned  away  his  head 
in  a  disdainful  and  contemptuous  manner,  saying,  '*  He 's 
too  ugly ! " 

The  count  witnessed  all  this  with  internal  satisfaction, 
and  a  smile  stole  over  his  features  as  he  thought  that  such 
a  child  bade  fair  to  realize  one  part  of  his  hopes ;  while 
Madame  de  Yillefort  reprimanded  her  son  with  a  modera- 
tion which  certainly  would  not  have  satisfied  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau  had  the  Httle  Edouard  been  called  Emile. 

^This  lady,**  said  the  county  speaking  to  Ali  in  the 
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hugnage,  **  is  desiioos  that  her  son  should  thank 
joa  for  saving  both  their  lives ;  but  the  boy  refuses,  saying 
joa  are  too  ugly  ! " 

Ali  turned  his  intelligent  countenance  towards  the  boy^ 
<m  whom  he  gazed  without  any  apparent  emotion;  but 
the  spasmodic  working  of  the  nostrils  showed  to  the  prao- 
tised  eye  of  Monte  Cristo  how  deeply  the  Arab  was 
wounded  by  the  unfeeling  remark. 

**  Will  you  permit  me  to  inquire,"  said  Madame  de  Yill^ 
fort,  as  she  rose  to  take  her  leave,  **  whether  you  usually 
reside  herel" 

''No,  Madame,"  replied  Monte  Cristo;  ''it  is  a  small 
{dace  I  have  purchased  quite  lately.  My  place  of  abode 
is  No.  30  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees ;  but  I  see  that 
yon  have  quite  recoveied  from  your  fright^  and  you  are 
no  doubt  desirous  of  returning  home.  Anticipating  youjr 
wishes,  I  have  desired  the  same  horses  you  came  with  to 
be  put  to  one  of  my  carnages,  and  Ali  —  he  whom  you 
think  so  very  ugly  "  —  coutinued  he,  addressing  the  boy 
with  a  smiling  air,  '*  will  have  the  honor  of  driving  you 
home,  while  your  coachman  remains  here  to  attend  to  the 
necessary  repairs  of  your  caleclie.  As  soon  as  that  impox^ 
tant  business  is  concluded,  I  will  have  a  couple  of  my  own 
horses  harnessed  to  convey  it  direct  to  Madame  Danglars." 

"But  I  dare  not  return  with  those  dreadful  horses," 
said  Madame  de  Yillefort. 

"You  will  see,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  "that  in  the 
hands  of  Ali  they  will  be  gentle  and  docile  as  lambs." 

Ali  had  indeed  given  proof  of  this,  —  for  approaching 
the  animals,  who  had  been  raised  to  their  feet  with  con. 
siderable  difficulty,  with  a  sponge  soaked  in  aromatic  vine- 
gar he  rubbed  their  foreheads  and  nostrils,  covered  with 
sweat  and  foam ;  and  almost  immediately  they  began  to 
breathe  noisily,  and  a  shudder,  lasting  several  seconds. 
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passed  oyer  their  bodied.  ThenyUndistorbedby  ihenoi^ 
orowd  collected  round  the  broken  canriage,  Ali  quietly 
harnessed  the  pacified  animals  to  the  count's  chariot^  took 
the  reins  in  his  hands,  and  mounted  the  box ;  when  lo ! 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  those  who  had  witnessed 
the  nngoyemaUe  spirit  and  maddened  velocity  of  the 
same  horses,  he  was  actually  compelled  to  apply  his  whip 
in  no  very  gentle  manner  ere  he  could  induce  them  to 
start  And  even  then  aU  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
celebrated  dappled  grays,  now  changed  into  a  couple  of 
dull|  sluggiah,  stupid  brutes,  was  a  slow,  pottering  pace, 
kept  up  with  so  much  di£Bcu]1y  that  Madame  de  Villefort 
was  more  than  two  hours  returning  to  her  residence  in  the 
Faubourg  8t  Honor&  As  soon  as  she  arrived  and  had 
satisfied  the  first  emotions  of  the  fBonily,  she  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Madame  Danglars  :  — 

Dear  Hebmine,  —  I  have  just  had  a  wonderful  escape  from 
the  most  imminent  danger ;  and  I  owe  my  safety  to  the  very 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  we  were  talking  about  yesterday,  but 
whom  I  litUe  expected  to  see  to-day.  I  remember  how  un- 
mercifully I  laughed  at  what  I  considered  your  eulogistic  and 
exaggerated  praises  of  him ;  but  I  have  now  ample  cause  to 
admit  that  your  enthusiastic  description  of  this  wonderful  man 
fell  far  short  of  his  merits.  But  I  must  endeavor  to  render 
the  account  of  my  adventures  somewhat  more  intelligible. 
You  must  know,  then,  my  dear  friend,  that  when  I  had  pro- 
ceeded with  your  horses  as  far  as  Ranelagb,  they  darted  for- 
ward like  mad  things  and  galloped  away  at  so  fearful  a  rate 
that  there  seemed  no  other  prospect  for  myself  and  my  poor 
£douard  but  that  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  first 
object  that  impeded  their  progress,  when  a  strange-looking  man, 
— an  Arab  or  a  Nubian,  at  least  a  black  of  some  nation  or  other, 
—at  a  signal  from  the  count,  whose  domestic  he  is,  suddenly 
seized  and  stopped  the  infuriated  animals,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  trampled  to  death  himself ;  and  certainly  he  had  a  most 
wonderful  escape.    The  count  then  hastened  to  us  and  carried 
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US  into  his  hooBe,  where  by  some  skilful  application  he  speed* 
ilj  lecalled  my  poor  £douard  (who  was  quite  insensible  from 
terror)  to  life.  When  we  were  sufficiently  recovered  he  sent 
118  home  in  hia  own  carriage.  Yours  will  be  returned  to  you 
to-morrow.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  use  your  horses 
for  some  days ;  they  seem  thoroughly  stupefied,  as  if  sulky  and 
vexed  at  having  allowed  this  black  servant  to  conquer  them. 
The  count,  however,  has  commissioned  me  to  assure  you  that 
two  or  three  days'  rest,  with  plenty  of  barley  for  their  sole  food 
during  that  time,  will  bring  them  back  to  a  condition  as  flourish- 
ing— that  is  to  say,  as  frightful — as  they  were  in  yesterday. 
Adieu!  I  cannot  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  drive  to- 
day ;  but  after  all,  I  ought  not  to  blame  you  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  your  horses,  more  especially  as  it  procured  me  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo;  and 
certainly  that  illustrious  individual,  apart  from  the  millions  at 
bis  disposal,  seemed  to  me  a  problem  so  curious  and  so  inter- 
esting that  I  intend  to  study  it  at  all  hazards, — even  at  the  haz- 
ard, if  necessary,  of  another  ride  behind  your  horses.  !^dou* 
ard  has  supported  the  accident  with  admirable  courage.  He 
did  not  utter  a  single  cry,  but  fell  lifeless  into  my  arms  ;  nor 
did  a  tear  fall  from  his  eyes  after  it  was  over.  You  will  still 
•ay  that  I  am  blinded  by  maternal  affection ;  but  there  is  a 
■oul  of  iron  in  that  poor  little  body  so  frail  and  delicate. 
Valentine  sends  many  affectionate  remembrances  to  your  dear 
Sogenie,  and  with  best  love  to  her  and  yourself,  I  remain, 

Ever  yours  truly, 

H^LOlSB  DE  ViLLEFOBT. 

P.  S. —  Do  contrive  some  way  for  my  meeting  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo  at  your  house.  I  must  see  him  again.  I  have 
just  made  M.  de  Villefort  promise  to  call  on  him,  and  expect 
that  he  will  return  the  c^. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  throughout  the  evening  but  the 
adventure  at  AuteuiL  Albert  related  it  to  his  mother; 
Ch&teau-Renaud  recounted  it  at  the  Jockey  Club;  and 
Debray  detailed  it  at  length  in  the  salons  of  the  minister; 
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even  Beaodiunp  aooorded  twenty  lines  in  his  joninal  te 
the  zelation  of  tiie  ocmntlB  eotmge  and  gaUantiy,  which 
exhibited  him  as  a  hero  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  fidr 
membezB  of  the  azigtoczacy  of  France.  Many  persons  left 
their  names  at  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  Yillefort  with  the 
design  of  renewing  their  ^isit  at  the  right  moment  to  hear 
from  her  lips  all  the  cuEComstances  of  this  romantic  adven- 
tnie.  As  Sflobe  had  predicted,  M.  de  Yillefiirt  put  go, 
a  Uaok  soit  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves^  and  ordered  the 
servants  attending  the  carriage  to  be  dressed  in  their  fall 
Kveryy  and  forthwith  drore  to  the  hotel  of  the  county  sit- 
uated, as  the  reader  is  already  informedi  in  the  Ayepoe 
des  Champs  IHyste. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IDBOLOGT. 

Jr  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  had  lived  for  a  very  long 
time  in  Parisian  society,  he  would  have  fully  appreciated 
the  significance  of  the  step  which  M.  de  Yillefort  had 
taken.  Standing  well  at  court,  whether  the  king  regnant 
was  of  the  elder  or  younger  branch,  whether  the  Gk)yem- 
ment  was  Doctrinaire,  Liberal,  or  Conservative ;  esteemed 
clever  by  all,  just  as  we  generally  esteem  those  clever  who 
have  never  experienced  a  political  check ;  hated  by  many, 
but  warmly  protected  by  others,  without  being  really  liked 
by  anybody,  —  M.  de  Villefort  held  a  high  position  in  the 
magistracy,  and  maintained  his  eminence  like  a  Harlay  or 
a  Mol^.  His  drawing-room,  regenerated  by  a  young  wife, 
and  a  daughter  by  his  first  marriage  scarcely  eighteen, 
was  still  one  of  those  well-regulated  Paris  salons  where 
the  worship  of  traditional  customs  and  the  observance  of 
rigid  etiquette  were  carefully  maintained.  A  freezing  po- 
liteness ;  a  strict  fidelity  to  government  principles  ;  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  theories  and  theorists ;  a  deep-seated 
hatred  of  ideality,  —  these  were  the  elements  of  private 
and  public  life  displayed  by  M.  de  ViUefort. 

M.  de  ViUefort  was  not  only  a  magistrate,  he  was  almost 
a  diplomatist.  His  relations  with  the  ancient  court,  of 
which  he  always  spoke  with  dignity  and  respect,  made 
him  respected  by  the  new  one ;  and  he  knew  so  many 
things  that  not  only  was  he  always  carefully  considered, 
but  sometimes  consulted.    Perhaps  this  would  not  have 
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been  so  had  it  been  poasible  to  get  rid  of  M.  de  Yillefort ; 
bat  like  the  feudal  baiona  who  rebelled  against  their  soy- 
ereign,  he  dwelt  in  an  impregnable  fortzesB.  This  fortress 
was  his  post  as  procureur  du  roi^  all  the  advantages  of 
which  he  worked  oat  marvelloaslyy  and  which  he  woold 
not  have  resigned  bat  to  be  made  ]>epnt7y  and  thus  to 
substitute  opposition  for  neutrality.  Ordinarily,  M.  de 
Yillefort  made  and  returned  very  few  visits.  His  wife 
visited  for  him  $  and  thii  was  the  received  thing  in  the 
woridy  where  they  assigned  to  the  heavy  and  multi&rious 
oocupations  of  the  magistzate  what  was  really  only  a  cal- 
eulation  of  pride^  the  essence  of  aristocracy,  —  in  fact^  the 
application  of  the  axiom,  ^Pretend  to  think  well  of  youp- 
sdf  and  the  world  will  think  well  of  you,"  an  axiom  a 
hundred  times  more  useftd  in  our  society  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  "Know  thyself,"— a  knowledge  for  which  we 
have  substituted  the  less  difficult  and  more  advantageous 
science  of  knowing  others. 

For  his  friends  M.  de  Yillefort  was  a  powerful  protec- 
tor ;  for  his  enemies  he  was  a  silent  but  bitter  enemy ;  for 
those  who  were  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  he  was  a 
statue  of  the  law  made  man.  With  a  haughty  air,  im- 
movable counteuancey  look  steady  and  impenetrable,  or 
else  insultingly  piercing  and  inquiring,  —  such  was  the 
man  for  whom  four  revolutions,  skilfully  piled  one  on 
the  other,  had  first  constructed  and  afterwards  cemented 
the  pedestal  on  which  his  fortune  was  erected.  M.  de 
Yillefort  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  least  curious 
and  the  least  wearisome  man  in  France.  He  gave  a  ball 
every  year,  at  which  he  appeared  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
only,  —  that  is  to  say,  five  and  forty  minutes  less  than 
the  king  is  visible  at  his  balls.  He  was  never  seen  at 
the  theatres,  at  concerts,  or  in  any  place  of  public  resort 
Occasionally,  but  seldom,  he  played  at  whist ;  and  then 
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care  was  taken  to  select  partners  worthy  of  bim,  —  some 
ambassador,  archbishop,  prince,  president,  or  some  dowa- 
ger ducbesa.  Sacb  was  the  man  whose  carriage  had  just 
now  stopped  before  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo's  door. 
The  valet  de  ehambre  announced  M.  de  Yillefort  at  the 
moment  when  the  count,  leaning  over  a  large  table,  was 
tracing  on  a  map  the  route  from  St.  Petersburg  to  China. 

The  procureur  du  rat  entered  with  the  same  grave  and 
measured  step  with  which  he  would  have  entered  a  court 
of  justice.  He  was  the  same  man,  or  rather  the  comple- 
tion of  the  same  man,  whom  we  have  heretofore  seen  as 
deputy  procureur  at  Marseilles.  Nature,  following  up  her 
principles,  had  changed  nothing  for  him  in  the  course  she 
had  marked  out  for  him.  From  slender  he  had  become 
meagre ;  from  pale,  yellow ;  his  deep-set  eyes  were  now 
hollow ;  and  his  gold  spectacles,  as  they  shielded  his  eyes, 
seemed  to  make  a  portion  of  his  face.  All  his  costume 
was  black,  with  the  exception  of  his  white  cravat ;  and 
this  funereal  appearance  was  varied  only  by  the  slight  line 
of  red  ribbon  which  passed  almost  imperceptibly  tlirough 
his  button-hole,  and  which  appeared  like  a  streak  of  blood 
traced  with  a  pencil.  Although  master  of  himself,  Monte 
Cristo  scrutinized  with  irrepressible  curiosity  the  magis- 
trate, whose  salute  he  returned,  and  who  distrustful  by 
habit  and  especially  incredulous  as  to  social  marvels,  was 
much  more  disposed  to  see  in  the  noble  stranger,  as  Monte 
Cristo  was  already  called,  a  chevalier  d^industrie  who  had 
come  to  try  new  ground,  or  some  malefactor  who  had 
broken  his  prescribed  limits,  than  a  prince  of  the  Holy 
See,  or  a  sultan  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Villefort,  in  the  tone  assumed  by 
magistrates  in  their  oratorical  periods,  and  of  which  they 
cannot  or  will  not  divest  themselves  in  society,  —  "  Mon- 
sieur, the  signal  service  which  you  yesterday  rendered  to 
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my  wife  and  son  has  made  it  my  duty  to  o£Eer  you  my 
thanka  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  discharge  this  duty  and 
to  express  to  yon  aU  my  gratitade."  And  as  he  said  this^ 
the  severe  eye  of  the  magistzate  had  lost  nothing  of  its 
habitual  arrogance.  These  words  he  articulated  in  the 
voice  of  a  proeureur^inindf  with  the  rigid  inflexibility 
of  neck  and  shoulders  which  caused  his  flatterers  to  say 
that  he  was  a  living  statue  of  the  law. 

**  Monsieur/'  replied  the  count,  with  icy  coldness,  *'  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  a  son  to 
his  mother,— for  they  say  that  the  sentiment  of  matern- 
ity is  the  most  holy  of  all ;  and  the  good  fortune  which 
occurred  to  me,  Monsieur,  might  have  enabled  you  to 
dispense  with  a  duty  which  in  its  discharge  confers  an 
undoubtedly  great  honor, — for  I  am  aware  that  M.  de 
Villefoii;  is  not  lavish  of  the  favor  he  bestows  on  me,  but 
which)  however  estimable,  is  unequal  to  the  satisfaction 
which  I  internally  experience." 

Villefort,  astonished  at  this  reply  which  he  by  no  means 
expected,  started  like  a  soldier  who  feels  a  blow  upon  the 
armor  he  wears ;  and  a  curl  of  his  disdainful  lip  indicated 
that  from  that  moment  he  noted  in  the  tablets  of  his  brain 
that  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  was  by  no  means  a  civil 
gentleman.  He  glanced  around  for  something  on  which 
to  resume  the  fallen  conversation,  which  in  falling  seemed 
to  have  broken  in  pieces.  He  saw  the  map  which  Monte 
Cristo  had  been  examining  when  he  entered,  and  said, 
''You  seem  geographically  engaged.  Monsieur.  It  is  a 
rich  study,  especially  for  you,  who,  as  I  learn,  have  seen 
as  many  lands  as  are  delineated  on  this  map." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  count ;  "  I  have  sought  to 
make  on  the  human  race,  taken  as  a  mass,  what  you  prac- 
tise every  day  on  individuals,  —  a  physiological  study.  I 
have  believed  it  was  much  easier  to  descend  from  the  whole 
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to  a  part  than  to  ascend  from  a  part  to  the  whole.  It  is 
an  algebniio  axiom  which  directs  ns  to  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  not  from  the  unknown  to 
the  known;  but  sit  down.  Monsieur,  I  beg  of  you." 

Monte  Cristo  pointed  to  a  chair,  which  the  procureur 
du  roi  was  obliged  to  take  the  trouble  to  move  forward 
himself  while  the  count  merely  fell  back  into  his  own,  on 
which  he  had  been  kneeling  when  M.  de  Yillefort  entered. 
Thus  the  count  was  half-way  turned  towards  his  visitor, 
having  his  back  towards  the  window,  his  elbow  resting  on 
the  geographical  chart  which  afforded  the  conversation  for 
the  moment,— a  conversation  which  assumed,  as  had  those 
with  Danglars  and  Morcerf,  a  turn  adapted  to  the  persons 
if  not  to  the  situation. 

"  Ah,  you  philosophize,"  replied  Villefort,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  during  which,  like  a  wrestler  who  encoun- 
ters a  powerful  opponent,  he  took  breath ;  "  well,  Mon- 
sieur, really,  if  like  you  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  should 
seek  a  more  amusing  occupation." 

**  Why,  in  truth.  Monsieur,"  was  Monte  Cristo's  reply, 
*'  man  is  but  an  ugly  caterpillar  for  him  who  studies  him 
through  a  solar  microscope ;  but  you  said,  I  think,  that 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Now,  really,  let  me  ask,  Mon- 
sieur, have  you  1  Do  you  believe  you  have  anything  to 
do ;  or  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  do  you  think  that  what 
you  do  deserves  being  called  anything?" 

Yillefort's  astonishment  redoubled  at  this  second  thrust 
so  forcibly  made  by  his  strange  adversary.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  the  magistrate  had  heard  a  paradox  so  strong, 
or  rather  to  say  the  truth  more  exactly,  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  of  it.  The  procureur  du  roi  ex- 
erted himself  to  reply.  "  Monsieur,"  ho  responded,  "  you 
are  a  stranger,  and  I  believe  you  say  yourself  that  a  por- 
tion of  your  life  has  been  spent  in  Oriental  countries ;  so 
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that  you  aie  not  aware  how  human  jafltioe,  to  expeditions 
in  harbaions  ooontrieB,  takes  with  ns  a  prudent  and  well> 
studied  oourse.'' 

**  Oh,  yes,  —  yes,  I  am.  Monsieur ;  it  is  the  pede  elaudo 
of  the  andents.  I  know  all  that,  for  it  is  with  the  justice 
of  all  countries  especially  that  I  have  occupied  myselfl  It 
is  the  criminal  procedure  of  all  nations  that  I  have  com- 
pared with  natural  justice;  and  I  must  say,  Monsieur, 
that  it  ia  the  law  of  primitive  nations,  —  that  is,  the  law 
of  retaliation,  —  that  I  have  most  frequently  found  to  he 
according  to  Uie  law  of  Ood.** 

''  If  this  law  were  adopted,  sir,**  said  the  proewew  du 
rot,  ''it  would  greatly  simplify  our  legal  codes;  and  in  that 
case  the  magistrates  would  not^  as  you  have  just  observed, 
have  much  to  do."* 

"  It  may  perhaps  come  to  this  in  time,"  observed 
Monte  Cristo.  "You  know  that  human  inventions 
march  from  the  complex  to  the  simple ;  and  simplicity 
is  always  perfection." 

"  In  the  mean  while,"  continued  the  magistrate,  "  our 
codes  are  in  full  force,  with  all  their  contradictory  enact- 
ments derived  from  Gallic  customs,  Roman  laws,  and  Frank 
usages,  —  the  knowledge  of  all  which,  you  will  agree,  is 
not  to  be  acquired  without  lengthened  labor ;  and  it  re- 
quires a  tedious  study  to  acquire  this  knowledge,  and  when 
it  is  acquired,  a  strong  power  of  brain  is  necessary  in  order 
to  retain  it." 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  Monsieur ;  but  all  that  even 
you  know  with  respect  to  the  French  code,  I  know,  not 
only  in  reference  to  that  code,  but  as  regards  the  codes  of 
all  nations.  The  English,  Turkish,  Japanese,  Hindu  laws 
are  as  familiar  to  me  as  the  French  laws  ;  and  thus  I  was 
right  when  I  said  to  you  that  relatively  —  you  know  that 
everything  is  lelatiye.  Monsieur  —  that  relatively  to  what 
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I  bare  done,  you  have  veiy  little  to  do ;  but  that  relatiYely 
to  all  I  have  leanied,  yoa  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn." 

**  But  with  what  motive  have  you  learned  all  this  1  ** 
inqoiied  Yillefort,  astonished* 

Monte  Cristo  smiled.  **  Really,  sir/*  he  observed,  "  I 
see  that  in  spite  of  the  reputation  which  you  have  ao- 
quired  as  a  superior  man,  you  contemplate  everything  in 
the  material  and  vulgar  view  of  society,  beginning  with 
man  and  ending  with  man,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  most 
leetricted,  most  narrow  view  which  it  is  possible  for  human 
understanding  to  embrace." 

"Pray,  Monsieur,  explain  yourself,"  said  Villefort,  more 
and  more  astonished ;  "  I  really  do  —  not  —  understand 
yon  —  perfectly." 

**  I  say.  Monsieur,  that  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  social 
organization  of  nations,  you  see  only  the  springs  of  the 
machine,  and  lose  sight  of  the  sublime  Artisan  who  makes 
them  act ;  I  say  that  you  do  not  recognize  before  you  and 
around  you  any  but  those  place-men  whose  brevets  have 
been  signed  by  the  minister  or  the  king ;  and  that  the 
men  whom  God  has  put  above  those  titulars,  ministers, 
and  kings,  by  giving  them  a  mission  to  follow  out,  instead 
of  a  post  to  fill,  —  I  say  that  they  escape  your  narrow 
view.  It  is  thus  that  human  weakness  fails,  from  its 
debilitated  and  imperfect  organs.  Tobias  took  the  angel 
who  restored  him  to  sight  for  an  ordinary  young  man ; 
the  nations  took  Attila,  who  was  doomed  to  destroy  them, 
for  a  conqueror  similar  to  other  conquerors ;  and  it  was 
necessary  for  both  to  reveal  their  missions,  that  they  might 
be  known  and  acknowledged.  One  was  compelled  to  say, 
*  I  am  the  angel  of  the  Lord ; '  and  the  other,  '  I  am  the 
hammer  of  God,'  in  order  that  the  divine  essence  in  both 
might  be  revealed." 

"Then,"  said  Yillefort,  more  and  more  amazed,  and 
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xeallj  Bupposixig  he  was  speaking  to  a  XDystio  or  a  mad- 
man,  **jovl  conaider  yourself  as  one  of  those  esitaoidinaiy 
beings  whom  you  have  mentioned  1 '' 

''  And  why  not  %  "  said  Monte  Cristo^  ooldly. 

''Tour  paidon,  Monsieur/'  replied  Yillefcvt^  quite  as- 
tounded; *' but  you  will  excuse  me  if  when  I  presented 
myself  to  yon,  I  was  unaware  that  I  should  meet  with  a 
person  whose  knowledge  and  understanding  so  fiur  surpass 
the  usual  knowledge  and  understanding  of  men.  It  is 
not  usual  with  us,  corrupted  wretches  of  civilization,  to 
find  gentlemen  like  yourself,  possessors,  as  you  are,  of  im- 
mense fiirtune^  —  at  leasts  so  it  is  said ;  and  I  b^  you  to 
obserre  that  I  do  not  inquire^  I  merely  repeat^  —  it  is  not 
usual,  I  say,  for  such  privfleged  and  wealthy  beings  to 
waste  their  time  in  social  speculations  or  in  philosophical 
reveries,  fitted  at  best  to  console  those  whom  fate  has 
deprived  of  the  good  things  of  this  world." 

"  Eeally,  Monsieur,"  retorted  the  count,  "  have  you  at- 
tained the  eminent  situation  in  which  you  are,  without 
having  admitted,  or  even  without  having  met  with  excep- 
tional beings;  and  do  you  never  use  your  eyes,  which 
must  have  acquired  so  much  skill  and  certainty,  to  divine 
at  a  glance  the  kind  of  man  who  has  come  before  you  1 
Should  not  a  magistrate  be  not  merely  the  best  adminis- 
trator of  the  law,  not  merely  the  most  crafty  expounder 
of  the  chicanery  of  his  profession,  but  a  steel  probe  to 
search  hearts,  a  touchstone  to  try  the  gold  which  in  each 
soul  is  mingled  with  more  or  less  of  alloy  1 " 

*'  Monsieur,"  said  Villefort,  "  upon  my  word,  you  over- 
come me.     I  never  heard  a  person  speak  as  you  do." 

'*  Because  you  remain  eternally  encircled  in  a  round  of 
general  conditions,  and  have  never  dared  to  raise  your 
wing  into  those  upper  spheres  which  Grod  has  peopled 
with  invisible  or  exoeptional  beings." 
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^And  you  allow  then,  Monsieur,  that  those  spheres 
exists  and  that  these  exceptional  and  invisible  beings 
mingle  with  usi'' 

"Why  should  they  noti  Can  you  see  the  air  you 
breathe,  and  without  which  you  could  not  for  a  moment 
exist  1 " 

"  Then  we  do  not  see  those  beings  to  whom  you  allude  1" 

"  YeS|  we  do ;  you  see  them  whenever  God  pleases  to 
allow  them  to  assume  a  material  form.  You  touch  them, 
come  in  contact  with  them,  speak  to  them,  and  they  reply 
to  you." 

<<  Ah ! "  said  Yillefort,  smiling,  '*  I  confess  I  should 
like  to  be  warned  when  one  of  these  beings  is  in  con- 
tact with  me." 

"  You  have  been  served  as  you  desire.  Monsieur,  for  you 
have  been  warned  just  now,  and  I  now  again  warn  you.'' 

**  Then  you  yourself  are  one  of  these  marked  beings  1  ** 

**  Yes,  Monsieur  ;  and  1  believe  that  until  now  no  man 
has  found  himself  in  a  position  similar  to  mine.  The  do- 
minions of  kings  are  limited  either  by  mountains  or  rivers, 
or  a  change  of  manners,  or  an  alteration  of  language.  My 
kingdom  is  bounded  only  by  the  world,  —  for  I  am  neither 
an  Italian  nor  a  Frenchman  nor  a  Hindu  nor  an  Ameri- 
can nor  a  Spaniard ;  I  am  a  cosmopolite.  No  country 
can  say  it  saw  my  birth  ;  God  alone  knows  what  country 
will  see  me  die.  I  adopt  all  customs,  speak  all  languages. 
You  believe  me  to  be  a  Frenchman,  for  I  speak  French 
with  the  same  facility  and  purity  as  yourself.  Well,  Ali, 
my  Nubian,  believes  me  to  be  an  Arab ;  Bertuccio,  my 
steward,  takes  me  for  a  Roman ;  Hayd^e,  my  slave,  thinks 
me  a  Greek.  You  may  therefore  comprehend  that  being 
of  no  country,  asking  no  protection  from  any  government, 
acknowledging  no  man  as  my  brother,  not  one  of  the 
scruples  that  arrest  the  powerful,  or  the  obstacles  which 
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paanlyzB  the  weak,  paialyns  or  anerte  me.  I  haya  onlj 
two  advenarie% —  I  will  not  mj  two  oonqueiozBy  fbr  with 
peneTeraiice  I  snbdae  even  them,  —  they  axe  time  and 
apace.  Theie  ia  a  third,  and  the  moat  temUe,  —  that  ia, 
my  condition  aa  a  mortal  heing.  Thia  alone  can  atop  me 
in  mj  onward  careeri  and  before  I  have  attained  the  goal 
at  which  I  aim ;  all  the  reat  I  have  taken  into  account. 
What  men  call  the  chaacea  of  &te, — namely,  min,  change, 
cireomataaoee^^I  have  anticipated  them  all ;  and  if  any 
of  theae  ahonid  overtake  me,  yet  they  will  not  overwhelm 
me.  IJnleea  I  die,  I  ahall  always  be  what  I  am ;  and  Uiere- 
fore  it  is  that  I  utter  the  thinga  you  have  never  heard, 
even  f^m  the  moutha  of  kingi^  -^for  kings  have  need  of 
you,  and  other  peraona  fiaar  you.  For  who  ia  there  who 
doea  not  aay  to  himadf  in  a  aodety  aa  incongruously  or- 
ganized as  ours,  'Perhaps  some  day  1  shall  have  to  do 
with  the  procureur  du  rat'  ?" 

"But  must  you  not  say  that,  Monsieur  1  —  for  the 
moment  you  become  an  inhabitant  of  France,  you  are 
naturally  subjected  to  the  French  law." 

"  I  know  it,  Monsieur,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  "  but 
when  I  visit  a  country,  I  begin  to  study,  by  all  the  means 
which  are  available,  Uie  men  from  whom  I  may  have  any- 
thing to  hope  or  to  fear,  until  I  know  them  as  weU,  per- 
haps better,  than  they  know  themselves.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  procureur  du  roi,  be  he  who  he  may,  with 
whom  I  should  have  to  deal  would  assuredly  be  more 
embarrassed  than  I  should." 

"That  is  to  say,"  replied  Villefort,  with  hesitation, 
"  that  human  nature  being  weak,  every  man  according  to 
your  creed  has  committed  —  faults." 

"Faults  or  crimes,"  responded  Monte  Cristo,  with  a 
negligent  air. 

"  And  that  y9u  alone  among  men,  whom  you  do  not 
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lecognize  as  your  biotliers,  — for  you  have  said  so,"  ob- 
served Yillefort,  in  a  tone  that  flEdtered  somewhat,  »->  **  you 
alone  are  perfect.'' 

"No,  not  perfect^"  was  the  count's  reply;  "  impenetra* 
hie,  that 's  aU.  But  let  us  leave  off  this  strain,  sir,  if  the 
tone  of  it  is  displeasing  to  you ;  I  am  no  more  disturbed 
by  your  justice  than  you  are  by  my  second-sight" 

"  No,  no,  by  no  means,"  said  Yillefort,  who  was  afraid 
of  seeming  to  abandon  his  ground.  "  No ;  by  your  bril- 
liant and  almost  sublime  conversation  you  have  elevated 
me  above  the  ordinary  level.  We  no  longer  talk ;  we  dis- 
course. But  you  know  how  the  theologians  in  their  col- 
legiate chairs,  and  philosophers  in  their  controversies, 
occasionally  say  cruel  truths.  Let  us  suppose  for  the 
moment  that  we  are  discussing  social  theology  and  theo- 
logical philosophy ;  I  will  say  to  you,  rude  as  it  may 
seem,  '  My  brother,  you  sacrifice  greatly  to  pride ;  you 
may  be  above  others,  but  above  you  there  is  God,' " 

"Above  us  all.  Monsieur,"  was  Monte  Cristo's  re- 
sponse, in  a  tone  and  with  an  emphasis  so  deep  that 
Villefort  involuntarily  shuddered.  "  I  have  my  pride 
for  men,  —  serpents  always  ready  to  erect  themselves 
against  every  one  who  may  pass  without  crushing  them. 
But  I  lay  aside  that  pride  before  God,  who  has  taken  me 
from  nothing  to  make  me  what  I  am." 

"  Then,  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  admire  you,"  said 
Villefort,  who  for  the  first  time  in  this  strange  conversa- 
tion applied  that  aristocratic  formula  to  the  unknown  per- 
sonage, whom,  until  now,  he  had  only  called  Montieur. 
**  Yes ;  and  I  say  to  you,  if  you  are  really  strong,  really 
superior,  really  holy,  —  or  impenetrable,  which  you  were 
right  in  saying  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  —  be  arrogant^ 
Monsieur,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  predominance.  But 
you  have  unquestionably  some  ambition." 
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"  I  haye  had  one^  Monsieur.'* 

''And  what  was  itl** 

"  I  toOy  as  happens  to  every  man  once  in  his  life^  have 
heen  taken  bj  Satan  upon  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
earth ;  and  when  there  he  showed  me  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  as  he  said  before,  so  said  he  to  me,  '  Child 
of  earth,  what  wouldst  thou  have  to  make  thee  adore  meV 
I  reflected  long,  for  a  gnawing  ambition  had  long  preyed 
upon  me,  and  then  I  replied,  '  Listen :  I  have  always 
heard  of  FEOYidenoe,  and  yet  I  have  never  seen  him,  nor 
anything  that  resembles  him,  or  which  can  make  me  be- 
lieve that  he  exists  I  wish  to  be  Providence  myself  for 
I  fSsel  that  the  most  beautiful,  noblest^  most  sublime  thing 
in  the  world,  is  to  recompense  and  puniBh.'  Satan  bowed 
his  head  and  groaned.  *  Tou  mistake,'  he  said ;  'Provi- 
dence does  exist,  only  you  have  never  seen  him,  because 
the  child  of  God  is  as  invisible  as  the  parent.  You  have 
seen  nothing  that  resembles  him,  because  he  works  by 
secret  springs,  and  moves  by  hidden  ways.  All  I  can  do 
for  you  is  to  make  you  one  of  the  agents  of  that  Provi- 
dence/ The  bargain  was  concluded.  I  may  have  lost 
my  soul;  but  what  matters  it?"  added  Monte  Cristo. 
"  If  the  thing  were  to  do  again,  I  would  again  do  it/' 

Villefort  looked  at  Monte  Cristo  with  extreme  amaze- 
ment. "Monsieur  the  Count,"  he  inquired,  "have  you 
any  relatives]" 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  alone  in  the  world." 

"  So  much  the  worse/' 

"  Why  1 "  asked  Monte  Cristo. 

"  Because  then  you  might  witness  a  spectacle  calculated 
to  break  down  your  pride.  You  say  you  fear  nothing  but 
death  1 " 

"  I  did  not  say  that  I  feared  it ;  I  only  said  that  that 
alone  could  check  me." 
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*  And  old  age  1** 

"  My  end  will  be  achieved  before  1  grow  old." 

**  And  madness  1 " 

**  I  have  been  nearly  mad ;  and  you  know  the  axiom, 
0um  bis  in  idem.  It  is  an  axiom  of  criminal  law,  and 
consequently  you  understand  its  full  application." 

**  Monsieur,"  continued  Yillefort,  ''  there  is  something 
to  fear  besides  death,  old  age,  and  madness.  For  instance, 
there  is  apoplexy,  —  that  lightning-stroke  which  strikes 
but  does  not  destroy  you,  and  yet  after  which  all  is  ended. 
You  are  still  yourself  as  now,  and  yet  you  are  yourself  no 
longer ;  you  who  like  Ariel  touch  on  the  angelic,  are  but 
an  inert  mass,  which  like  Caliban  touches  on  the  brutal ; 
and  this  is  called  in  human  tongues,  as  I  tell  you,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  apoplexy.  Come,  if  so  you  will,  Mon- 
sieur the  Count,  and  continue  this  conversation  at  my 
house,  any  day  you  may  be  willing  to  see  an  adversary 
capable  of  understanding  and  anxious  to  refute  you,  and  I 
will  show  you  my  father,  M.  Noirtier  de  Villefort,  one  of 
the  most  fiery  Jacobins  of  the  French  Revolution,  —  that 
is  to  say,  a  man  of  the  most  remarkable  audacity,  seconded 
by  a  most  vigorous  temperament ;  a  man  who  perhaps 
has  not,  like  yourself,  seen  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
but  who  has  helped  to  overturn  one  of  the  most  powerful ; 
a  man  who,  like  you,  believed  himself  one  of  the  envoys, 
not  of  God,  but  of  the  Supreme  Being,  —  not  of  Provi- 
dence, but  of  fate.  Well,  Monsieur,  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  lobe  of  the  brain  has  destroyed  all 
this,  —  not  in  a  day,  not  in  an  hour,  but  in  a  second. 
M.  Noirtier,  who  on  the  previous  night  was  the  old 
Jacobin,  the  old  senator,  the  old  Carbonaro,  laughing  at 
the  guillotine,  laughing  at  the  cannon,  laughing  at  the 
dagger ;  M.  Noirtier,  playing  with  revolutions ;  M  Noir- 
tier, for  whom  France  was  a  vast  chess-board  from  which 
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pawns,  looksy  knightsi  and  queens  were  to  disappear,  so 
that  the  king  was  checkmated,  —  M.  Noirtier,  so  redoubt- 
able,  was  the  next  morning  poor  Jf.  Ntrirtier,  the  help- 
less old  man,  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  weakest  creature 
in  the  household,  that  is,  his  grandchild,  Valentine ;  a 
dumb  and  finosen  carcass  in  fact,  who  only  liyes  without 
Bii£ferin|^  that  time  maj  be  given  to  his  frame  to  decom- 
pose without  his  consciousness  of  its  decay." 

'^Alas,  sir  I"  said  Monte  Cristo,  ''this  spectacle  is 
neither  strange  to  my  eye  nor  my  thought.  I  am  som^ 
thing  of  a  physician,  and  have,  like  my  fellows,  sought 
more  than  once  for  the  soul  in  living  and  in  dead  matter ; 
yet  Uke  Providence  it  has  remained  invisible  to  my  eyes, 
although  present  to  my  heart  A  hundred  writers  since 
Socrates,  Seneca,  Saint  Augustine,  and  Gall  have  made 
in  verse  and  prose  the  comparison  you  have  made ;  and 
yet  I  can  well  understand  that  a  £itlier's  sufferings  may 
effect  great  changes  in  the  mind  of  a  son.  I  will  call  on 
yon,  sir,  since  you  bid  me  contemplate,  for  the  advantage 
of  my  pride,  this  terrible  spectacle,  which  must  spread  so 
much  sorrow  throughout  your  house." 

**  It  would  have  done  so  unquestionably,  had  not  God 
given  me  so  large  a  compensation.  In  presence  of  the  old 
man  who  is  dragging  his  way  to  the  tomb,  are  two  chil- 
dren just  entering  into  life,  —  Valentine,  the  daughter  by 
my  first  wife.  Mademoiselle  Ren^e  de  Saint-Meran,  and 
;6douard,  the  boy  whose  life  you  have  this  day  saved." 

"  And  what  is  your  deduction  from  this  compensation, 
Monsieur  1 "  inquired  Monte  Cristo. 

"  My  deduction  is,"  replied  Villefort,  "  that  my  father, 
led  away  by  his  passions,  has  committed  some  fault  un- 
known to  human  justice,  but  marked  by  the  justice  of 
God ;  and  that  God,  wishing  to  punish  but  one  person, 
has  visited  this  justice  on  him  alone." 
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Monte  Cristo,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  had  yet  a  groan 
at  his  hearty  which  would  have  made  YiUefort  fly  had  he 
but  heard  it. 

"  Adiea,  Monsieur/'  said  the  magistrate,  who  had  risen 
&om  his  seat ;  "  I  leave  you,  bearing  a  remembrance  of 
you,  — a  remembrance  of  esteem,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  disagreeable  to  you  when  you  know  me  better ;  for  I 
am  not  a  man  to  bore  my  friends,  as  you  will  learn. 
Besides,  you  have  made  an  eternal  friend  of  Madame 
de  Villefort." 

The  count  bowed  and  contented  himself  with  seeing 
YiUefort  to  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  the  procureur  being 
escorted  to  his  carriage  by  two  footmen,  who  on  a  signal 
from  their  master  followed  him  with  every  mark  of  atten- 
tion. When  he  had  gone,  Monte  Cristo  drew  a  hard 
breath  from  his  oppressed  bosom,  and  said,  *'  Enough  of 
this  poison ;  let  me  now  seek  the  antidote."  Then  sound- 
ing his  bell,  he  said  to  Ali,  who  entered,  ''I  am  going 
to  Madame's  apartments;  have  the  carriage  ready  at 
one  o'clock." 
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HATDiS. 

Tbb  reader  viU  remember  who  were  the  new  —  or  rathei^ 
old— acquaintencea  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Criato  who 
lived  in  the  Roe  Mealaj;  they  were  AfaTimilian^  Jolie, 
and  EmmanueL  The  anticipation  of  that  pleasant  viEdt 
which  he  was  aboat  to  make^  of  those  few  happy  moments 
he  was  to  enjoy,  of  that  ray  of  Paradise  glesming  across 
the  hell  to  which  he  had  yolnntarily  committed  himself^ 
hady  fh)m  the  moment  in  which  he  had  lost  sight  of  Yille- 
foit,  illumined  the  face  of  the  count  with  a  most  charming 
expression  of  happiness;  and  Ali,  who  had  responded 
qnickly  to  the  call  of  the  bell,  seeing  that  face  so  beam- 
ing with  a  joy  so  rare^  withdrew  ou  tiptoe  and  holding  bis 
breath,  as  if  he  feared  to  frighten  away  the  pleasing  thoughts 
which  seemed  to  him  to  hover  around  his  master. 

It  was  the  hour  of  noon,  and  Monte  Cristo  had  set  apart 
one  hour  to  be  passed  with  Hayd^e.  It  seemed  as  if  hap- 
piness could  not  gain  a  sudden  admission  to  that  soul 
which  had  been  so  long  oppressed ;  that  it  needed  to  pre- 
pare itself  for  gentle  emotions,  as  other  souls  need  to  be 
prepared  for  violent  emotions.  The  young  Greek,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  occupied  apartments  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  those  of  the  count  The  rooms  had  been 
fitted  up  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Eastern  style, — that 
is  to  say,  the  floors  were  covered  with  the  richest  carpets 
Turkey  could  produce,  and  the  walls  hung  with  brocaded 
silk  of  the  most  magnificent  designs  and  texture;  while 
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aiound  each  chamber  laxnrions  divans  were  placed,  with 
piles  of  soft  and  yielding  cushions  that  conld  be  arranged 
at  the  pleasure  of  thoi(b  who  used  them.  Hayd^e  had  four 
women  in  her  service,  —  three  French  and  one  Greek. 
The  three  French  women  remained  constantly  in  a  small 
waiting-room,  ready  to  obey  the  first  sound  of  a  small 
golden  bell,  or  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Romaic  slave, 
who  knew  sufficient  French  to  transmit  her  mistress's 
orders  to  the  three  other  waiting-women,  who  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Monte  Cristo  to  treat  Hayd^ 
with  all  the  respect  and  deference  they  would  pay  to  a 
queen. 

The  young  girl  was  in  the  inner  room  of  her  apartments, 
—  a  sort  of  boudoir,  circular,  lighted  only  from  above, 
through  panes  of  rose-colored  glass.  She  was  reclining 
upon  cushions  covered  with  blue  satin  spotted  with  silver; 
her  head,  supported  by  one  of  her  exquisitely  moulded 
arms,  rested  on  the  divan  immediately  behind  her,  while 
the  other  was  employed  in  adjusting  to  hor  lips  the  coral 
tube  of  a  rich  nargile,  through  whose  flexible  pipe  the 
vapor  ascended  fully  impregnated  with  the  rich  odors  of 
the  most  delicious  flowers.  Her  attitude,  though  quite 
natural  for  an  Oriental,  would  have  evinced  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  a  French  woman,  a  slight  affectation  of  coquet- 
ry.  Her  dress,  which  was  that  of  the  women  of  Epirus, 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  white  satin  trousers,  embroidered 
with  pink  roses,  —  exposing  to  view  two  small  feet,  which 
might  have  been  taken  for  Parian  marble  but  for  their 
playing  with  two  little  sandals  turned  up  at  the  point,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  pearls ;  a  blue  and  white  striped 
vest,  with  large  open  sleeves,  trimmed  with  silver  loops 
and  buttons  of  pearls ;  and  a  species  of  bodice,  which,  of 
a  heart-shaped  pattern  in  front,  exhibited  the  whole  of  the 

ivory  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  bosom,  and  was  &8- 
voL,  n.  — 12 
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tened  bdow  hj  ihxee  diamond  baitoni.  The  jimction  of 
the  bodice  and  toooaeia  was  entiielj  concealed  by  one  of 
those  many-colored  scarfsy  whose  Iftilliant  hues  and  rich 
silken  fringe  have  rendered  them  so  piedoos  in  the  eyes 
of  F^ffisian  belles.  A  small  cap  of  gold,  embroidered  with 
pesrls^  was  placed  on  one  side  of  her  head;  while  on  the 
other  a  natural  rose^  of  purple  color,  nungled  with  the  lux- 
uriant mniisss  of  her  hiury  which  was  so  Uack  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  blue.  The  beauty  of  the  countenance  was 
peeuliady  and  purely  Oredan;  there  were  the  large  dark 
melting  eyes,  straight  nose^  the  coral  lips,  and  pearly 
teeth,  that  belonged  to  her  race  and  country.  And  to 
complete  the  whole,  Hayd^  was  in  the  very  springtide 
and  fblness  of  youthfiil  charms;  she  was  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  old. 

Monte  Cristo  summoned  the  Greek  attendant,  and  bade 
her  inquire  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her  mistress 
to  receive  his  visit  Hayd^e's  only  reply  was  to  direct  her 
servant  by  a  sign  to  withdraw  the  tapestried  curtain  that 
hung  before  the  door  of  her  boudoir ;  the  framework  of  the 
opening  thus  made  served  as  a  sort  of  border  to  the  grace- 
ful tableau  presented  by  the  reclining  young  girl.  As  Monte 
Cristo  approached,  she  leaned  upon  the  elbow  of  the  arm 
that  held  the  nargile,  and  extending  to  him  her  other  hand, 
said  with  a  smile  of  captivating  sweetness,  in  the  sonorous 
language  spoken  by  the  women  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
''Why  demand  permission  ere  you  enter t  Are  you  no 
longer  my  master,  or  have  I  ceased  to  be  your  slave  1 " 

Monte  Cristo  returned  her  smile.  ''  Hayd^e,"  said  he, 
**  you  know  —  " 

**  Why  do  you  address  me  so  coldly  I "  asked  the  fair 
Greek.  ''  Have  I  by  any  means  displeased  you  )  If  so, 
punish  me  as  you  will;  but  do  not  speak  to  me  so 
formaUy  1 " 
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**  Haydiey"  replied  the  count,  **  you  know  that  we  are 
now  in  France,  and  that  you  are  conseqaently  free  I  ^ 

"Free  I*'  repeated  the  young  girl;  "free  to  do  whatt" 

"  Free  to  leave  me." 

"  Leave  you  I  and  why  should  I  leave  you  %  " 

"  That  ia  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  we  are  now  about  to 
mix  in  society,  —  to  see  the  world." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  see  any  one." 

"  Nay,  but  hear  me,  Hayd^e.  You  cannot  remain  in 
seclusion  in  the  midst  of  this  gay  capital ;  and  should  you 
see  one  whom  you  could  prefer,  think  not  I  would  be  so 
selfish  or  unjust  as  to  —  " 

"  I  have  never  seen  men  handsomer  than  you ;  and  I 
have  loved  only  you  and  my  &ther." 

"My  poor  child  !**  replied  Monte  Cristo,  ''that  is 
merely  because  you  have  hardly  spoken  to  any  one  but 
your  father  and  myself." 

"  Well !  what  occasion  is  there  for  me  to  speak  to  any 
one  else  1  My  father  called  me  his  joy ;  you  style  me 
p(yur  love  ;  and  both  of  you  call  me  your  ckild  !  " 

**  Do  you  remember  your  father,  Hayd^  ?  *' 

The  young  Greek  smiled.  "  He  is  here,  and  here,"  said 
she,  touching  her  eyes  and  her  heart. 

"And  where  am  I  then?"  inquired  Monte  Cristo, 
laughingly. 

"  You  1 "  cried  she,  "  you  are  everywhere  I  " 

Monte  Cristo  took  the  delicate  hand  of  the  young  giil  in 
his,  and  was  about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  simple 
child  of  Nature  hastily  withdrew  it^  and  presented  her  fair 
cheek  instead.  "  You  now  understand,  Hayd^e,"  said  the 
count,"  that  from  this  moment  you  are  absolutely  free ;  that 
you  are  mistress ;  that  you  are  queen.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
lay  aside  or  continue  the  costume  of  your  country,  as  it 
may  suit  your  inclination ;  you  will  lemain  heie  when  you 
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and  yoa  will  go  abroad  when  you  wish.  Thae  will 
always  be  a  caxriage  awaiting  your  orden ;  and  All  and 
Myxfeo  will  aooompany  you  whiihersoeyer  you  desire  to 
go.    There  is  but  one  &,yot  I  would  entreat  of  you.'* 

"Oh,  speak  1" 

'^  Preserve  most  carefully  the  secret  of  your  birth.  Make 
no  allusion  to  the  past ;  nor  upon  any  occasion  be  induced 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  your  illustrious  father  nor  that 
of  your  poor  mother ! " 

**  I  have  already  told  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  will  see  no 
one.** 

''It  is  possible,  Hayd^  that  so  perfect  a  seclusion, 
though  conformable  wibh  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
East^  may  not  be  practicable  in  Ftois.  Endeavor,  then,  to 
accustom  yourself  to  ourmannerof  living  in  these  northern 
dimes,  as  you  did  to  those  of  Borne,  Florence,  Milan,  and 
Madrid ;  it  may  be  useful  to  you  one  of  these  days,  "whether 
you  remain  here  or  return  to  the  East." 

The  young  girl  raised  her  tearful  eyes  towards  Monte 
Cristo,  as  she  said  with  touching  earnestness,  '*  Whether  toe 
return  to  the  East,  you  mean,  do  you  not,  my  Lord  1 " 

"My  child,"  returned  Monte  Cristo,  "you  know  well 
that  if  we  part,  it  will  be  by  no  wish  of  mine.  The  tree 
does  not  leave  the  flower ;  the  flower  leaves  the  tree.'' 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  Haydfe,  "  I  will  never  leave  you, 
for  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  live  without  yon." 

"  Poor  child  1  In  ten  years  I  shall  be  old ;  and  you 
will  still  be  young." 

''  My  father  had  numbered  sixty  years,  and  the  snows 
of  age  were  on  his  head,  but  I  admired  and  loved  him  far 
better  than  all  the  gay,  handsome  youths  I  saw  about  his 
court." 

''Then  tell  me,  Hayd^,  do  you  believe  you  shall  be  able 
to  accustom  yourself  to  our  present  modo  of  life  I  ** 
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^ShalllseeyouP 

Every  day." 

Well,  then  !  what  are  you  asking  me,  my  Lord  t " 

I  fear  that  you  may  feel  lonely." 
"  No,  my  Lord,  for  in  the  morning  I  shall  expect  your 
coming,  and  in  the  evening  shall  rememher  that  you  have 
been  with  me ;  and  besides,  when  alone  I  have  grand  remem- 
brances,—  I  see  again  immense  plains  and  far  horizons 
with  Pindus  and  Olympus  in  the  distance;  and  then  I 
have  in  my  heart  three  sentiments  which  leave  no  room 
for  ennui,  —  they  are  sorrow,  love,  and  gratitude." 

'^  Tou  are  a  worthy  daughter  of  Epirus,  Hayd^e,  and 
your  charming  and  poetical  ideas  prove  well  your  descent 
fix>m  that  race  of  goddesses  who  claim  your  country  as 
their  birthplace ;  depend  on  my  care  to  see  that  your 
youth  is  not  blighted,  or  su£fered  to  pass  away  in  ungenial 
solitude,  for  if  you  love  me  as  a  father,  I  too  love  you 
as  my  child." 

"  Let  not  my  Lord  be  deceived ;  the  love  I  bear  you  re- 
sembles in  no  degree  my  feelings  towards  my  father.  I 
survived  his  death ;  but  were  any  evil  to  befall  you,  the 
moment  in  which  1  learned  the  fatal  tidings  would  be  the 
last  of  my  life." 

The  count,  with  a  look  of  indescribable  tenderness,  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  the  animated  speaker,  who  carried  it 
reverentially  and  affectionately  to  her  lips.  Monte  Cristo, 
thus  soothed  and  calmed  into  a  befitting  state  of  mind  to 
pay  his  visit  to  the  Morrels,  departed,  murmuring  as  he 
went  these  lines  of  Pindar,  "  Youth  is  a  flower  of  which 
love  is  the  &uit ;  happy  is  he  who,  after  having  watched 
its  silent  growth,  is  permitted  to  call  it  his  own."  The 
carriage  was  ready  according  to  orders ;  and  stepping  lightly 
into  it^  the  count  drove  off  at  his  usual  rapid  pace. 
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[bt  •  TWjr  few  minutet  the  count  reached  No.  7  in  the 
Boe  MeeUy.  The  hcmae  wee  of  white  stone,  and  in  a 
email  oomt  beftne  it  were  two  small  hede  f uU  of  heantifiil 
flowen^  In  the  eonoeryf  that  opened  the  gate  the  count 
veeognised  CoeUs ;  hat  as  he  had  hat  one  tje,  and  that 
eje  had  oonsideiahly  weakened  in  the  coone  of  nine  yeaza^ 
Oodis  did  not  leeognise  the  coant  The  carriages  that 
drove  up  to  the  door  were  compelled  to  torn  to  avoid  a 
fountain  that  played  in  a  basin  of  rockwork,  in  which 
sported  a  large  number  of  gold  and  silver  fishes,  —  an  or- 
nament that  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  whole  quarter, 
and  had  gained  for  the  house  the  appellation  of  le  Petti 
Versailles.  The  house,  raised  above  the  kitchens  and  eel* 
lars,  had  besides  the  ground-floor  two  stories  and  attics. 
The  whole  of  the  property,  consisting  of  an  immense  work- 
shop, two  pavilions  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  the 
garden  itself,  had  been  purchased  by  Emmanuel,  who  had 
seen  at  a  glance  that  he  could  make  a  profitable  specula- 
tion of  it.  He  had  reserved  the  house  and  half  the  garden, 
and  building  a  wall  between  the  garden  and  the  work- 
shops, bad  let  them  with  the  pavilions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden;  so  that  for  a  trifling  sum  he  was  as  well 
lodged,  and  as  completely  shut  out  from  observation  as 
the  most  exacting  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  the  Faubouig 
St.  Germain.  The  dining-room  was  of  oak  ;  the  salon,  of 
mahogany  and  blue  velvet ;  the  bedroom,  of  citron  wood 
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and  green  damask.  There  was  a  study  for  Emmanuel, 
who  never  studied,  and  a  music-room  for  Julie,  who  never 
played.  The  whole  of  the  second  story  was  set  apart  for 
Maximilian ;  it  was  precisely  the  same  as  his  sister's  apart- 
ments, except  that  the  dining-room  was  changed  into  a 
billiard-room,  where  he  received  his  friends.  He  was  su- 
perintending the  grooming  of  his  horse,  and  smoking  his 
dgar  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  when  the  count's 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door. 

Codes  opened  the  gate,  and  Baptistin,  springing  from 
the  box,  inquired  whether  Monsieur  and  Madame  Her- 
baut  and  M.  Maximilian  Morrel  would  see  M.  le  Comte 
de  Monte  Cristo. 

**  M  le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo  1 "  cried  Morrel,  throw- 
ing away  his  cigar  and  hastening  to  the  carriage;  "I 
should  think  we  would  see  him !  Ah !  a  thousand  thanks, 
Monsieur  the  County  for  not  having  forgotten  your  prom- 
ise,'' And  the  young  officer  shook  the  count's  hand  ao 
wannly  that  the  latter  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  expressions ;  he  saw  that  he  had  been  ex- 
pected with  impatience,  and  was  received  with  pleasure. 

"  Come,  come ! "  said  Maximilian ;  "  I  will  serve  as  your 
guide,  —  such  a  man  as  you  are  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
by  a  servant.  My  sister  is  in  the  garden  plucking  the 
dead  roses ;  my  brother  is  reading  his  two  papers,  '  La 
Presse '  and  '  Les  D^bats,'  within  five  steps  of  her  ;  for 
wherever  you  see  Madame  Herbaut  you  have  only  to  look 
within  a  circle  of  four  yards  and  you  will  find  M  Em- 
manuel, and  *  reciprocally,'  as  they  say  at  the  rJcole  Poly- 
technique."  At  the  sound  of  their  steps  a  young  woman 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  dressed  in  a  silk  robe 
de  chamhre^  and  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  dead 
leaves  off  the  splendid  rose-tree,  raised  her  head.  This 
woman  was  Julie,  who  had  become,  as  the  clerk  of  the 
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houfle  of  Thomson  and  Franoh  had  ptedictedy  Hadame 
Emmanuel  Herbant.  She  uttered  a  ciy  of  eurpriae  at 
the  aight  of  a  atianger;  and  Maximilian  began  to  laugh. 
**  Don't  disturb  youiaelf,  Julie,"  said  he.  '*  Monsieur  the 
Count  has  only  been  two  or  three  days  in  Paris ;  but  he 
already  knows  what  a  woman  of  fashion  of  the  Marais  ia, 
and  if  he  does  not  you  will  show  him.*' 

"  Ahy  Monsieur ! "  returned  Julie, ''  it  is  treason  in  my 
brother  to  bring  you  thus ;  but  he  never  has  any  regard 
for  his  poor  sister.    Penelon  1  Penelon  I " 

An  old  man,  who  was  digging  busily  at  one  of  the  beds 
of  roses,  stuck  his  spade  in  the  earth  and  approached,  cap 
in  hand,  and  striving  to  conceal  a  quid  of  tobacco  he  had 
just  throst  into  his  cheek.  A  few  locks  of  gray  mingled 
with  his  hair,  which  was  still  thick  and  matted,  while  his 
bronzed  features  and  determined  glance  announced  the  old 
sailor  who  had  braved  the  heat  of  tho  equator  and  the 
storms  of  the  tropics.  ''  1  think  you  hailed  me,  Made- 
moiselle Julie  1"  said  he.  Penelon  had  still  preserved 
the  habit  of  calling  his  mastei^s  daughter  **  Mademoiselle 
Julie,"  and  had  never  been  able  to  change  the  name  to 
Madame  Herbaut. 

"  Penelon,"  replied  Julie,  "  go  and  inform  M.  Emmanuel 
of  this  gentleman's  visit,  while  Maximilian  conducts  him 
to  the  salon."  Then,  turning  to  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  hope 
you  will  permit  me  to  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,"  con- 
tinued she,  and  without  awaiting  any  reply  disappeared 
behind  a  clump  of  trees,  and  entered  the  house  by  a  lateral 
alley. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  see,"  observed  Monte  Cristo  to  Morrel, 
*^  that  I  cause  no  small  disturbance  in  your  house." 

''Look  there,"  said  Maximilian,  laughing;  ''there  is 
her  husband  changing  his  jacket  for  a  coat.  I  assure  you 
that  you  are  well  known  in  the  Rue  Meslay." 
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**  Your  fianOy  appears  to  me  a  veiy  happy  one ! "  said 
the  ooont,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  assure  you.  Monsieur  the  Count,  they  want 
nothing  that  can  render  them  happy.  They  are  young 
and  cheerful;  they  are  tenderly  attached  to  each  other; 
and  with  twenty-five  thousand  livres  a  year  they  fjemcy 
themselves  as  rich  as  the  Rothschilds." 

^'  Five  and  twenty  thousand  livres  is  not  a  large  sum, 
however,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  with  a  tone  so  sweet  and 
gentle  that  it  went  to  Maximilian's  heart  like  the  voice  of 
a  fisither ;  ''  hut  they  will  not  be  content  with  that.  Tour 
brothei^in-law  is  a  barrister ;  a  doctor  %  " 

^'  He  was  a  merchant,  Monsieur  the  Count,  and  had 
sacceeded  to  the  business  of  my  poor  father.  M.  Morrel, 
at  his  death,  left  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  were 
divided  between  my  sister  and  myself  for  we  were  his 
only  children.  Her  husband,  who  when  he  married  her 
had  no  other  patrimony  than  his  noble  probity,  his  first- 
rate  ability,  and  his  spotless  reputation,  wished  to  possess 
as  much  as  his  wife.  He  labored  and  toiled  until  he  had 
amassed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres ;  six  years 
aufficed  to  achieve  this  object.  Oh,  I  assure  you.  Monsieur 
the  Count,  it  was  a  touching  spectacle  to  see  these  young 
creatures,  destined  by  their  talents  for  higher  stations,  toil- 
ing together,  and  unwilling  to  change  any  of  the  customs 
of  their  paternal  house,  taking  six  years  to  accomplish  that 
which  innovators  would  have  effected  in  two  or  three. 
Marseilles  still  resounds  with  their  well-earned  praises. 
At  last|  one  day  Emmanuel  came  to  his  wife,  who  had  just 
finished  making  up  the  accounts.  '  Julie,'  said  he  to  her, 
*  Cocl^  has  just  given  me  the  last  rouleau  of  a  hundred 
livres ;  that  completes  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
livres  we  had  fixed  as  the  limits  of  our  gains.  Can  you 
content  yourself  with  the  small  fortune  which  we  shall 
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powoas  tot  the  fbtmet  listen  to  me.  Our  hoaee'tEuie- 
actebuBinees  to  the  amount  of  a  million  a  year,  from  which 
ve  derive  an  inoome  of  forty  thousand  liyiea.  We  can 
dispose  of  the  business,  if  we  please,  in  an  hour,  for  I  have 
xeoeiyed  a  letter  firom  M.  Delaunay,  in  which  he  offers  to 
purchase  the  good-will  of  the  houscy  to  unite  it  with  his 
own,  for  three  hundred  thousand  livies.  Advise  me  what 
I  had  better  do/  *  Emmanuel,'  returned  my  sister, '  the 
house  of  Honel  can  ouly  be  carried  on  by  a  Moxrel  Is 
it  not  worth  three  hundred  thousand  livres  to  save  our 
&thex^s  name  Ikom  the  chances  of  evil  fortune  and  fidl- 
uret  *  'I  thought  so^'  replied  Emmanuel ;  *  but  I  wished 
to  have  your  advicsi*  '  This  is  my  counsel :  Our  accounts 
are  made  up  and  our  biDs  paid ;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
stop  the  issue  of  any  more^  and  dose  our  office.'  This  was 
done  instantly.  It  was  three  o'clock ;  at  a  quarter  past  a 
merchant  presented  himself  to  insure  two  sliips.  There 
was  a  clear  profit  of  fiiteen  thousand  livres.  '  Monsieur/ 
said  Emmanuel,  *  have  the  goodness  to  address  yourself  to 
M.  Delaunay.  We  have  quitted  business.'  '  How  long 
ago  1 '  inquired  the  astonished  merchant.  ^  A  quarter  of 
an  hour,'  was  the  reply.  And  this  is  the  reason,  Mon- 
sieur," continued  Maximilian,  "  that  my  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  have  only  twenty-five  thousand  li'STes  a  year." 

Maximilian  had  scarcely  finished  his  story,  during 
which  the  count's  heart  had  seemed  ready  to  burst, 
when  Emmanuel  entered,  having  meanwhile  put  on  a 
hat  and  coat.  He  saluted  the  count  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  is  aware  of  the  rank  of  his  guest,  then  after 
having  led  Monte  Cristo  round  the  little  garden,  he  re- 
turned to  the  house.  A  large  vase  of  Japan  porcelain, 
filled  with  flowers  that  impregnated  the  air  with  their 
perfume,  stood  in  the  salon.  Julie,  suitably  dressed,  and 
with  her  hair  coquettishly  arranged  (she  had  accomplished 
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this  foat  in  leaB  than  ten  minates),  xeoeived  the  ooont  on 
his  entrance.  The  songs  of  the  birds  were  heard  in  an 
aviaiy  hard  by,  —  the  branches  of  false  ebony  trees  and 
rose  acacias  forming  the  border  of  the  blue  velvet  cur- 
tains. Everything  in  this  charming  retreat,  from  the 
warble  of  the  birds  to  the  smile  of  the  mistress,  breathed 
tranquillity  and  repose.  The  count  had  felt  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  house  the  influence  of  this  hap- 
piness, and  he  remained  silent  and  pensive,  forgetting  that 
he  was  expected  to  recommence  the  conversation  which 
bad  ceased  after  the  first  salutations  had  been  exchanged. 
He  perceived  the  pause,  and  by  a  violent  effort  tearing 
himself  from  his  revery,  *'  Madame,"  said  he  at  length,  **  I 
pray  you  to  excuse  my  emotion,  which  must  astonish  you 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  happiness  I  meet  here ;  but 
satis£EU)tion  upon  a  human  countenance  is  so  new  a  sight 
to  me,  that  I  could  never  be  weary  of  looking  at  yourself 
and  your  husband." 

**  We  are  indeed  very  happy,  Monsieur,"  replied  Julie ; 
''but  we  have  also  known  unhappiness,  and  few  have  ever 
undergone  more  bitter  sufferings  than  ourselves." 

The  count's  features  now  displayed  an  expression  of 
curiosity. 

**  Oh,  all  this  is  a  family  history,  as  Ch&teau-Henaud  told 
you  the  other  day,"  observed  Maximilian.  '*  This  humble 
picture  would  have  but  little  interest  for  you,  accustomed 
as  you  are  to  behold  the  pleasures  and  the  misfortunes  of 
the  wealthy  and  illustrious ;  but  such  as  we  are  we  have 
experienced  bitter  sorrows." 

*'  And  Ood  has  poured  balm  into  your  wounds,  as  he 
does  for  all  those  who  are  in  afiOiction)"  said  Monte  CristOi 
inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  returned  Julie,  **  we 
may  indeed  say  he  has,  for  he  has  ^one  for  us  what 
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be  does  for  only  his  elect,  — be  eeut  ua  one  of  bia 
angels." 

The  count's  cheeks  became  scarlet,  and  he  coughed  so  as  to 
have  an  excuse  for  putting  his  haudkercliief  to  bis  mouth. 

"  Those  bom  ta  wealth  and  who  have  tlie  means  of  grati- 
fying every  wish,"  said  Emmanuel,  "  know  not  what  is  the 
Teal  happiness  of  life ;  just  as  those  who  have  been  tossed 
on  the  stormy  waters  of  the  ocean  on  a  few  frail  planks 
can  alone  estimate  the  value  of  a  clear  and  serene  sky." 

Monte  Criato  rose,  and  without  making  any  answer,  — 
for  the  tremulouanesa  of  his  voice  would  have  betrayed 
bia  emotion,  —  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  a 
alow  step. 

"  Our  magnificence  makes  you  smile,  Monaieurthe  Count," 
aaid  Maximilian,  who  had  followed  him  with  his  eyes. 

"  No,  n^i,"  returned  Monte  Crieto,  very  pale,  and  press- 
ing one  band  on  his  heart  to  still  its  throhbinga,  while 
with  the  other  he  pointed  to  a  crystal  cover,  beneath 
Thioh  a  dlken  purse  lay  on  a  black  velvet  cushion.  "  I 
ma  wondering  what  could  be  tbe  use  of  this  purae  which 
appears  to  contain  a  paper  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a 
large  diamond." 

"Monsieur  the  Count,"  replied  Maximilian,  with  an  air 
of  gravity, "  those  are  our  moet  precious  family  treasures." 

"The  stone  seems  very  brilliant,"  answered  tbe  connt. 

"  Oh,  my  brother  doea  not  allude  to  ita  volne,  although 
it  has  been  estimated  at  one  hundred  thonsand  livres  ;  he 
means  that  the  articles  contained  in  this  purse  are  memo- 
riale  of  the  angel  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now." 

"This  I  do  not  comprehend ;  and  yet  I  may  not  ask 
for  an  explanation,  Madame,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  bow- 
ing. "  Paidon  me,  I  had  no  intention  of  committing  an 
indiscretion." 

"  Indiscretion  I  Oh,  you  make  na  happy  by  giving  na 
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an  occasion  of  expatiating  on  this  subject.  Did  we  intend 
to  conceal  the  noble  action  this  purse  commemorates,  we 
should  not  expose  it  thus.  Oh  !  would  we  could  relate  it 
eyerjwhere  and  to  every  one  I  so  that  the  emotion  of  our 
unknown  benefactor  might  reveal  his  presence." 

**  Ah,  really  I "  said  Monto  Cristo,  in  a  half-stifled  voice. 

''Monsieur,"  returned  Maximilian,  raising  the  glass 
cover  and  respectfully  kissing  the  silken  purse,  "  this  has 
touched  the  hand  of  a  man  who  saved  my  father  from 
suicide,  us  from  ruin,  and  our  name  &om  shame  and  dis- 
grace, —  a  man  by  whose  matchless  benevolence  we,  poor 
children  doomed  to  want  and  wretchedness,  can  at  present 
hear  every  one  envying  our  happy  lot  This  letter  "  (as 
he  spoke,  Maximilian  drew  a  letter  from  the  purse  and 
gave  it  to  the  count)  —  "  this  letter  was  written  by  him 
the  day  that  my  father  had  taken  a  desperate  resolution, 
and  this  diamond  was  given  by  the  generous  unknown  to 
my  sister  as  her  dowry."  Monte  Cristo  opened  the  letter 
and  read  it  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  delight  It 
was  the  letter  written  (as  our  readers  know)  to  Julie, 
and  signed  "Sinbad  the  Sailor." 

**  Unknown,  you  say ;  is  the  man  who  rendered  you  this 
service  unknown  to  you  1 " 

*'  Yes ;  we  have  never  had  the  happiness  of  pressing  his 
band,"  continued  Maximilian.  "  We  have  supplicated 
Heaven  in  vain  to  grant  us  this  favor,  but  all  the  a£OEdr 
has  had  a  mysterious  direction  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend ;  all  has  been  guided  by  a  hand  invisible  but  pow- 
erful as  that  of  an  enchanter." 

*'0h  ! "  cried  Julie,  "  I  have  not  lost  all  hope  of  some 
day  kissing  that  hand  as  I  now  kiss  the  purse  which  he 
has  touched.  Four  years  ago  Penelon  was  at  Trieste,  -— 
Penelon,  Monsieur  the  Count,  is  the  old  sailor  whom  you 
saw  in  the  garden,  and  who  from  quartermaster  has  be- 
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come  gardener,  —  Penelon,  Trhen  he  was  at  Trieste,  eaw 
on  the  quay  an  EngUahcaaii  who  waa  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking on  board  a  yacht ;  and  he  reco^ized  him  as  the 
person  who  called  on  my  father  on  the  5th  of  June,  1829, 
and  who  wrote  me  this  letter  on  the  5th  of  September. 
He  felt  convinced  of  hia  identity,  but  ho  did  not  venture 
to  address  him." 

"  An  Englishman ! "  said  Monte  Cristo,  who  grew  uneasy 
at  the  attention  with  which  Jalie  looked  at  him.  "An 
Englishman,  you  say  1 " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Maximilian,  "  an  Englishman,  who  rep- 
nsented  himself  as  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  house  of 
Thomson  and  French,  at  Rome.  It  was  this  that  mads 
me  start  wlien  you  said  the  other  day,  at  M.  de  MorcerPs, 
that  Messrs,  Thomson  and  French  were  your  bankers. 
That  hiippened,  aa  I  told  yon,  in  1829.  For  God'a  aake, 
tell  me,  did  yoti  know  this  Eoglishman  1 " 

"  But  you  tell  me,  also,  that  the  house  of  Thomson  and 
French  have  constantly  denied  having  rendered  you  this 
service  1" 

"Yea." 

"  Then  is  it  not  probable  tlut  this  Englishman  may 
be  some  one  who,  gnteful  fbr  a  kindness  your  lather 
had  shown  him,  and  which  he  himself  had  foi^otten, 
has  taken  this  method  of  reqnlting  the  obligation}" 

"  Everything  is  possible  on  ench  aa  oocasian,  even  a 
miracle." 

"  What  was  his  name  t "  asked  Monte  Cristo. 

"  He  gave  no  other  name,"  answered  Julie,  looking  earn- 
estly at  the  coont,  "than  that  at  the  end  of  his  letter, — 
'  Sinbad  the  Sailor.' " 

"  Which  is  evidently  not  his  nal  name,  but  a  fictitious 
•ne." 

Then  notioing  that  Jnlie  was  etmok  with  the  sound  of 
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hia  Yoieey  *'  Tell  me,"  continaed  he,  '*  was  he  not  about 
my  height,  perhaps  a  little  taller  and  slenderer,  with  his 
neck  confined  in  a  high  cravat,  —  closely  buttoned  and 
laced,  and  always  carrying  a  pencil  in  his  hand  1 " 

"  Oh,  do  you  then  know  him  1  **  cried  Julie,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  with  joy. 

"  No,"  returned  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  only  guessed.  I 
knew  a  Lord  Wilmore,  who  was  constantly  doing  acts  of 
generosity." 

''  Without  revealing  himself  1 " 

''  He  was  an  eccentric  being,  and  did  not  belieye  in  the 
existence  of  gratitude.'' 

**  Oh,  Heaven  !  **  exclaimed  Julie,  clasping  her  hands. 
"In  what  did  he  believe,  thenl" 

"  He  did  not  believe  in  it  at  the  period  when  I  knew 
him/'  said  Monte  Cristo,  touched  to  the  heart  by  the 
accents  of  Julie's  voice ;  **  but  perhaps  since  then  he  has 
had  proofs  that  gratitude  does  exist." 

"  And  do  you  know  this  gentleman.  Monsieur  1 " 
inquired  Emmanuel. 

"  Oh,  if  you  do  know  him,"  cried  Julie,  "  can  you  tell 
ns  where  he  is,  —  where  we  can  find  him  ?  Maximilian, 
Emmanuel !  if  we  do  but  discover  him,  he  must  believe 
in  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  I " 

Monte  Cristo  felt  tears  start  into  his  eyes,  and  he  again 
walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  I "  said  Maximilian,  "  if  you 
know  anything  of  him,  tell  us  what  it  is." 

"  Alas  1  **  cried  Monte  Cristo,  striving  to  repress  his 
emotion.  "If  Lord  Wilmore  was  your  unknown  bene- 
factor, I  fear  you  will  never  again  see  him.  I  parted 
from  him  two  years  ago  at  Palermo,  and  he  was  then  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  most  remote  regions  |  so 
that  I  fear  he  will  never  return." 
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"Oh,  Monaieur,  this  18  cruel  of  you,"  said  Julie,  much 
sfiected  ',  and  tea.iB  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  gravely,  and  gazing 
earnestly  on  the  two  liquid  pearls  tliat  trickled  down 
Julie's  cheeks,  "  had  Lord  Wilmore  seen  what  I  now  see, 
he  would  become  attached  to  life,  for  the  tears  you  shed 
would  rociincile  him  to  mankind  ;"  and  he  held  nut  his 
hand  to  Julie,  who  gave  him  hers,  carried  away  by  the 
look  and  accent  of  the  count. 

"  But  this  Lord  Wilmore,"  said  she,  clinging  to  the  last 
hope,  "hod  a  country,  a  family,  relatives,  —  in  short,  he 
was  known  to  some  ooel     Could  we  not,  then  — " 

"Oh,  make  no  inquiries.  Madam?."  said  the  count; 
"do  not  build  chimerical  hopes  on  that  word  of  mine. 
No ;  Lord  Wilmore  is  probably  not  the  man  whom  you 
aeek.  He  was  my  friend  ;  lie  had  no  secrets  from  me,  and 
he  would  have  confided  this  also  to  me." 

"  And  he  told  you  uothing  1 " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Never  a  word  which  might  lead  you  to  Buppose  —  " 

"  Never." 

"  And  yet  you  instantly  named  him." 

"  Ah,  in  such  a  oaae  one  eupposes  —  " 

"Sister,  Sister,"  said  Maximilian,  coming  to  the  connt'a 
aid,  "  Monsieur  is  quite  right.  Becollect  what  our  excel- 
lent father  so  often  told  ua  :  'It  waa  no  Engliehmaa  that 
thus  saved  us.' " 

Monte  Cristo  started.  "  What  did  your  father  tell  yoo, 
M.  Morrel  1 "  said  ho,  eagerly. 

"  My  father  thought  that  this  action  had  been  miracu- 
lously performed  ;  he  believed  that  a  benefactor  had  arisen 
&om  the  grave  to  save  as.  Oh,  it  was  a  touching  snper- 
atitiou,  Monsieur;  and  although  I  did  not  myself  believe 
it,  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  destroyed  my  father's 
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fitith  in  it.  How  often  did  he  muse  over  it  and  pronounce 
the  name  of  a  dear  friend,  —  a  friend  lost  to  him  forever  I 
and  on  Mb  death-bed,  when  the  near  approach  of  eternity 
seemed  to  have  illumined  his  mind  with  supernatural 
light,  this  thought,  which  had  until  then  been  but  a 
doubt,  became  a  conviction,  and  his  last  words  were, 
*  Maximilian,  it  was  Edmond  Dant^  ! ' " 

At  these  words  the  count's  paleness,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  increasing,  became  alarming.  He  could  not 
speak;  he  looked  at  his  watch  like  a  man  who  has  for- 
gotten the  time,  said  a  few  hurried  words  to  Madame 
Herbauty  and  pressing  the  hands  of  Emmanuel  and  Max* 
imilian,  ** Madame,**  said  he,  ''I  trust  you  will  allow 
me  to  visit  you  from  time  to  time ;  I  value  your  friend- 
ship and  feel  grateful  to  you  for  your  welcome,  for  this  is 
the  first  time  for  many  years  that  I  have  thus  yielded  to 
my  feelings ;"  and  he  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

''  This  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  is  a  singular  man,"  said 
Emmanuel. 

'*  Tes/'  answered  Maximilian,  "  but  I  feel  sure  he  has 
an  excellent  heart,  and  that  he  likes  us." 

**  His  voice  went  to  my  heart,"  observed  Julie ;  "  and 
two  01  three  times  I  fancied  I  had  heard  it  before." 


vou  n.— 18 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FTRAUUS  AND   THIBBE. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honon!,  and  at  the, 
hack  of  one  of  the  most  distinguisLed-Iooking  mansions  iu 
this  rich  neighhorhood,  where  the  various  hotels  via  with 
each  other  for  elegance  of  design  and  magnificence  of  con- 
struction, extended  a  large  garden,  whose  widely-spread- 
ing chestnut-tTeea  raised  their  heads  aboye  the  walls,  high 
and  Eolici  as  those  of  a  rampart,  srattering  each  spring 
K  shower  of  delicate  pink  and  white  blossoms  into  the 
large  stone  vaeee  placed  at  equal  distances  upon  the  two 
square  pilasters  supporting  an  iron  gate  of  the  time  of 
Louia  XIV.  This  noble  entrance,  howeveT,  notwithstand- 
ing its  striking  appeoraoce  and  the  graceful  effect  of  the 
genniuma  planted  in  the  two  vasee,  aa  they  waved  their 
Tariegated  leaves  in  the  wind,  and  charmed  the  eye  with 
their  scarlet  bloom,  had  fallen  into  utter  disuse  from  the 
period  when  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel  (and  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  then)  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
possession  of  the  hotel,  with  its  thickly-planted  courtyard 
opening  into  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^,  and  the  garden 
shut  in  by  this  gate,  which  formerly  communicated  with 
a  fine  kitcheu'^arden  of  abont  an  acre  iu  extent.  But  the 
demon  of  speculation  baring  drawn  a  line,  — that  is  to  say, 
a  street,  — ^at  the  extremity  of  this  garden,  and  the  street 
having  received  a  name  even  before  it  was  completed,  it 
occurred  to  the  owner  to  sell  the  garden  for  a  building 
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site  on  the  stieet^  and  make  connection  with  that  grand 
artery  ot  Paris  called  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^ 

In  matters  of  speculation,  however,  man  proposes,  and 
money  disposes.  The  newly  named  street  was  never  fin- 
ished; and  the  purchaser  of  the  kitchen-garden,  having 
made  complete  payment,  was  unable  to  find  any  one  will- 
ing to  take  his  bargain  off  his  hands  without  a  consider- 
able loss.  Believing,  however,  that  at  some  future  day  he 
should  obtain  a  sum  for  it  that  would  repay  him  not  only 
for  his  past  outlay,  but  also  the  interest  upon  the  capitid 
locked  up  in  his  new  acquisition,  he  contented  himself 
with  letting  the  ground  temporarily  to  some  market-gax^ 
doners,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  five  hundred  livres.  Thos^ 
then,  as  already  stated,  the  iron  gate  leading  into  the 
kitchen-garden  had  been  closed  up  and  left  to  the  rust, 
which  bade  fair  to  destroy  its  hinges  ere  long,  while  to 
prevent  the  ignoble  glances  of  the  diggers  and  delvers  of 
the  ground  from  presuming  to  sully  the  aristocratic  enclo- 
sure belonging  to  the  hotel,  the  gate  in  question  had  been 
boarded  up  to  a  height  of  six  feet.  True,  the  planks  are 
not  so  closely  adjusted  but  that  stolen  views  may  be  ob- 
tained between  their  interstices ;  but  that  house  is  rigidly 
proper,  and  has  no  fear  of  indiscreet  curiosity. 

In  that  garden,  where  the  most  choice  and  delicate  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  once  reared  their  heads,  a  scanty  crop 
of  luoeme  alone  bears  evidence  of  cultivation.  A  small, 
low  door  opening  on  the  projected  street  gives  entrance  to 
the  enclosed  space,  which  has  finally  been  abandoned  on 
account  of  its  sterility,  and  which  for  a  week  past  instead 
of  yielding  one  half  of  one  per  cent  on  its  cost,  as  it  had 
previously,  yields  nothing  at  all  Towards  the  hotel  the 
chestnut-trees  we  have  before  mentioned  rise  high  above 
the  wall,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  growth  of  other 
luxuriant  shrubs  and  flowers  that  eagerly  press  forward  to 
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fill  up  the  vftoant  spaces,  as  though  asserting  their  right  to 
enjoy  the  boon  of  li^ht  and  air  also.  At  one  corner, 
where  the  foliage  is  bo  thick  ae  almost  to  shut  out  the  day- 
light, a  large  atone  bench  and  sundry  rustic  seats  indicate 
that  thia  Bheltered  spot  is  either  a  place  of  assemblage  or 
a  favorite  retreat  of  some  inhabitant  of  the  hotel,  which  is 
faintly  discernible  through  the  dense  mass  of  veidure  that 
partially  conueala  it,  though  situated  but  a  hundred  pacea 
off.  In  short,  lbs  choice  of  thia  mysterious  retreat  ia 
abundantly  justiiied  by  the  absence  of  all  glare  ;  the  eool, 
lefreshing  shade  ;  tfae  screen  it  aB'ords  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  that  find  no  entiitnce  there  even  during 
the  burning  days  of  hottest  summer;  the  warbling  of 
birds  ;  and  the  seclusion  from  both  the  noise  of  the  street 
and  the  bustle  of  the  hoteL 

On  the  evening  of  one  of  the  warmest  days  spring  had 
yet  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  might  be  seen, 
Hagligently  thrown  upon  the  stone  bench,  a  book,  a  para- 
aol,  and  a  work-basket  from  which  hung  a  partly  em- 
broidered cambric  handkerchief;  while  at  a  little  distancft 
from  these  articles  was  a  young  woman,  standing  close  ta 
the  iron  gate,  endesToring  to  discern  something  on  ths 
other  side  throngh  tbe  openings  in  the  planks,  while  the 
earnestness  of  her  attitude  and  ths  fixed  gaze  with  which 
■he  seemed  to  seek  the  object  of  her  wishes,  proved  how 
mnoh  her  feelings  were  intereated  in  the  matter.  At  ttist 
instant,  the  little  side  door  leading  £rom  the  endoenre  to 
the  street  was  noiseleesly  opened;  and  a  tall  powerful 
yonng  man,  dieesed  in  a  common  gray  blouae  and  velvet 
oap,  but  whose  carafully  arranged  hair,  beatd,  and  m)» 
tfliohes,  all  of  the  richest  and  glossiest  black,  but  ill  ac* 
ootded  with  his  plebeian  attire,  after  casting  a  rapid  glanca 
around  him,  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  unol^ 
■erred,  entered,  and  carefully  closing  and  aecuring  it  aftes 
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him,  proceeded  with  a  humed  stop  towards  the  iron 
gate. 

On  seeing  him  present  whom  she  had  heen  expecting  to 
see^  though  probably  not  in  such  a  costume,  the  young 
girl  started  in  terror,  and  was  about  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat.  But  the  young  man  with  the  eye  of  love  had  al- 
ready seen  through  the  openings  in  the  gato  the  movement 
of  the  whito  robe,  and  observed  the  fluttering  of  the  blue 
sash  fisistoned  around  the  slender  waist  of  his  fair  neighbor. 
He  sprang  to  the  wall,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  an  open- 
ing, exclaimed,  "Fear  nothing,  Valentine ;  it  is  1 1 " 

The  young  girl  drew  near.  *'  Oh,  Monsieur/'  she  said, 
''why  have  you  come  to-day  so  latet  It  is  almost  the 
dinner-hour,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  exercise  my 
utmost  skill  to  get  rid  of  the  incessant  watchfulness  of 
my  stepmother,  as  well  as  the  espionage  of  my  maid,  who 
no  doubt  is  employed  to  report  all  I  do  and  say.  Nor 
has  it  cost  me  a  little  trouble  to  free  myself  from  the 
troublesome  society  of  my  brother,  under  pretence  of  com- 
ing hither  to  work  undisturbed  at  my  embroidery,  which 
I  fear  will  not  soon  be  finished.  So  excuse  yourself  as 
well  as  you  can  for  having  made  me  wait ;  and  after  that 
tell  me  why  I  see  you  in  so  singular  a  dress,  which  almost 
prevented  my  recognizing  you." 

"Dear  Valentine,"  said  the  young  man,  "you  are  so 
far  beyond  my  love  that  I  dare  not  speak  of  it  to  you ; 
and  yet  every  time  I  see  you  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
adore  you,  so  that  the  echo  of  my  own  words  is  sweet  in 
my  heart  when  I  am  no  longer  with  you.  Now  I  thank 
you  for  your  reproaches ;  they  are  altogether  charming,  for 
they  show  me,  I  don't  dare  to  say  that  you  awaited  me, 
but  that  you  thought  of  me.  Tou  wish  to  know  the  cause 
of  my  delay  and  the  reason  of  my  disguise ;  I  will  explain, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  pardon.    I  have  chosen  a  trade  " 
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"A  trade  !  Oh,  Maximilian,  how  can  you  jest  at  n  time 
when" we  have  such  deep  cause  for  uneasiness  1 " 

"  Heaven  keep  me  from  jesting  with  that  which  is  tat 
dearer  to  me  than  life  itself  I  But  listen  tome,  Valentine, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  Tired  out  with  ranging 
fields  and  scaling  walls,  and  aericiUBly  alarmed  at  the  idea 
suggested  hy  yourself,  that  if  I  should  be  cau^jht  hovering 
about  here  your  father  would  very  likely  have  me  sent  to 
prieon  as  a  thief,  —  which  would  taint  the  honor  of  the 
entire  French  army,  —  and  dreading  no  lesa  the  surjiriae 
that  might  be  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  captain  of 
Spahia  hovering  eternally  about  this  spot  where  there  is 
neither  a  citadel  to  besiege  nor  a  stockade  to  defend,  —  I 
have  become  a  gardener,  and  have  adopted  the  costume  of 
my  colling." 

"What  nonsense  you  talk,  Maiimilian  ! " 

"On  the  contraiy,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  wisest  action  of 
my  life,  for  it  affords  us  every  security," 

"I  beseech  of  you,  Maximilian,  to  tell  me  what  you 
mean." 

"  Simply,  that  having  ascertained  that  the  piece  of 
ground  on  which  I  stand  was  to  let,  I  made  application 
for  it,  was  readily  accepted  by  the  proprietor,  and  am  now 
master  of  this  fine  crop  of  Incerae  1  Think  of  that,  Valen- 
tine !  There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  my  building  my- 
■elf  a  little  hut  on  my  plantation,  and  residing  not  twenty 
jraids  from  you.  Imagine  my  happiness  I  I  can  scarcely 
contain  myselC  Do  you  understand,  Valentine,  that  each 
things  can  be  paid  fori  Impossible,  is  it  not  1  Well,  all 
that  happiness,  all  that  comfort,  all  that  joy,  for  which  I 
would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life,  cost  me — guess 
how  mncht  —  five  hundred  livres  per  year,  payable  quar- 
terly! Henceforth  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  on 
mj  own  gronnd,  and  have  an  undoubted  right  to  place  a 
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ladder  against  the  wall,  and  to  look  over  when  I  please ; 
and  I  may  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  without  fear  of  being 
taken  off  by  the  policei  —  unless,  indeed,  it  offends  your 
pride  to  listen  to  professions  of  love  from  the  lips  of  a  poor 
working-man,  clad  in  a  blouse  and  cap.** 

A  faint  cry  of  mingled  pleasure  and  surprise  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  Valentine,  who  almost  instantly  said  in  a 
saddened  tone,  as  though  some  envious  cloud  darkened  the 
joy  which  illumined  her  heart,  ''Alas,  no,  Maximilian !  this 
must  not  be,  for  many  reasons  1  We  should  presume  too 
much  on  our  own  strength,  and  like  others  perhaps  be  led 
astray  by  our  blind  confidence  in  each  other's  prudence.'' 

^  How  can  you  for  an  instant  entertain  so  unworthy 
a  thought,  dear  Valentine)  Have  I  not,  from  the  first 
blessed  hour  of  our  acquaintance,  schooled  all  my  words 
and  actions  to  your  sentiments  and  ideas  1  And  you  have, 
I  am  sure,  the  fullest  confidence  in  my  honor.  When  you 
spoke  to  me  of  your  experiencing  a  vague  and  indefinite 
sense  of  coming  danger,  I  placed  myself  devotedly  at  your 
service,  asking  no  other  reward  than  the  pleasure  of  being 
useful  to  you ;  and  have  I  ever  since  by  word  or  look 
given  you  cause  of  regret  for  having  selected  me  from 
among  those  who  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  you  ?  You  told  me,  my  dear  Valentine,  that 
you  were  engaged  to  M.  d'l^pinay ;  and  that  your  father 
was  resolved  upon  completing  the  match  ;  and  that  from 
his  wOl  there  was  no  appeal,  as  M.  de  ViUpfort  was  never 
known  to  change  a  determination  once  formed.  Well,  I 
kept  myself  in  the  background,  awaiting,  not  my  own  res- 
olution nor  yours,  but  the  ordering  of  Providence.  And 
meanwhile  you  love  me ;  you  have  had  pity  on  me  and 
avowed  it.  I  thank  you  for  that  sweet  word  ;  I  ask  only 
that  you  will  repeat  it  from  time  to  time^  —  it  yriU  enable 
zne  to  foiget  everything  else." 
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"At,  Maximilian,  tbat  is  the  very  thing  that  makes 
yoa  so  boll],  and  which  renders  me  at  once  so  happy  and 
oubapp;  that  I  frequently  ask  myself  which  ie  to  be  pra- 
fetred,  —  tho  uuhappiness  occasioned  by  the  haisbneas  of 
my  stepmother,  and  her  blind  preference  for  her  own 
child,  or  the  happineaa  fall  of  danger  vhich  I  enjoy  in 
seeing  you," 

"  Danger  ! "  cried  Maximilian  ;  "  can  you  use  a  word 
ao  hard  and  so  unjust  1  Is  it  possible  to  find  a  more  sub- 
miseive  elave  than  myself!  You  have  permitted  me  to 
converse  with  you  from  time  to  time,  Valentine,  but  foc^ 
bidden  my  ever  following  you  in  your  walks  or  elsewhere  ; 
I  have  obeyed.  And  since  I  found  means  to  enter  this 
enclosure,  to  talk  with  you  through  this  door,  to  be  close 
to  you  without  seeing  you,  have  I  ever  sought  to  touch 
even  the  hem  of  your  robe  through  these  openings  (  Have 
J  ever  attempted  to  throw  down  this  wall,  —  an  obstacle 
"^  ■»  trivial  to  my  j^uth  and  my  strength  t  I  have  never 
complained  of  yonr  reaervev  never  expressed  a  desire.  I 
hftVB  held  to  my  promise  like  a  knight  of  the  olden  time. 
Coma,  admit  so  much  at  leasts  that  I  may  not  think  you 
nig'ust." 

"  It  is  troe,"  said  Valentine,  passing  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  planks  the  end  of  one  of  hei  delicate  fingers, 
to  which  Maximilian  pressed  his  lips,  —  "  It  is  true.  Ton 
aie  an  honorable  friend ;  but  still  yon  acted  from  motives  of 
self-interest,  my  dear  Maximilian,  for  you  well  knew  that 
from  the  moment  in  which  yon  had  manifested  an  opposite 
spirit  all  wonld  have  been  ended  between  ns.  Ton  prom- 
ised to  bestow  on  me  the  friendly  affection  of  a  brother,  — 
on  me,  who  have  no  friend  but  yourself  npon  earth,  who 
am  neglected  and  forgotten  by  my  bthei,  harassed  and 
persecuted  by  my  ste^nnother,  and  left  to  the  sole  com- 
panionship of  a  paralyzed  and  speecbleas  old  man,  whoee 
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withered  hand  can  no  longer  piess  mine,  whose  eye  alone 
conyersee  with  me,  and  whose  heart  doabtless  letainB 
for  me  aome  lingering  warmth.  Oh,  how  bitter  a  fisite 
18  mine,  to  serve  either  as  a  victim  or  an  enemy  to  all 
who  are  stronger  than  myself,  while  my  only  friend  and 
supporter  is  but  a  living  corpse !  Indeed,  Maximilian,  I 
am  very  miserable,  and  you  are  ri^^  to  love  me  for  mj 
sake  and  not  your  own." 

''Valentine,"  replied  the  yonng  man,  deeply  affected, 
**  I  will  not  say  you  are  all  I  love  in  the  world,  for  I  dearly 
prize  my  sister  and  brother-in-law ;  but  my  affection  for 
them  is  calm  and  tranquil,  in  no  manner  resembling  that 
I  feel  for  you.  At  the  mere  thought  of  you  my  heart 
beats  mOTe  quickly,  my  blood  flows  with  increased  rapidity 
through  my  veins,  and  my  breast  heaves  with  tumultuous 
emotions ;  but  I  solemnly  promise  you  to  restrain  all  this 
ardor,  this  fervor  and  intensity  of  feeling,  until  you  your- 
self shall  require  me  to  render  them  available  in  serving  or 
asaisting  you.  M.  Franz  is  not  expected  to  return  home  for 
a  year  to  come,  I  am  told ;  in  that  time  many  favorable  and 
unforeseen  chances  may  befriend  us.  Let  us,  then,  hope 
for  the  best,  —  hope  is  so  sweet  a  comforter.  Meanwhile, 
Valentine,  while  reproaching  me  with  selfishness,  think  a 
little  of  what  you  have  been  to  me,  —  the  beautiful  and 
cold  statue  of  a  modest  Venus.  In  return  for  that  devo- 
tion, that  obedience,  that  restraint,  what  have  you  prom- 
ised me,  —  you  1  Nothing.  What  have  you  granted  me  ? 
Very  little.  You  tell  me  of  M.  Franz  d'lfepinay,  your  be- 
trothed lover ;  and  you  shrink  from  the  idea  of  being  his 
wife.  Tell  me,  Valentine,  is  there  nothing  else  in  your 
heart  1  What !  I  pledge  my  life  to  you,  I  give  you  my 
soul,  I  devote  to  you  even  the  lightest  pulsation  of  my 
heart.  And  when  I  am  thus  wholly  yours ;  when  I  say 
to  myself  that  I  shall  die  if  I  lose  you,  —  you^  you  do  not 
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shudder  with  fright  at  the  bare  thought  of  belonging  to  an- 
other !  Oh,  Valentine,  Valentine  1  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
if  I  knew  myself  loved  aa  you  are  sure  that  I  love  you,  a 
hundred  timed  at  least  should  1  have  passed  my  hand  be- 
tween these  iron  bars,  and  said  to  poor  Jlnximilian, '  Yours, 
youra  only,  Maximilian,  in  this  world  and  the  next  1 '  " 

Valentine  made  no  reply  ;  but  her  lover  could  plainly 
hear  her  sobs  and  tears.  A  rapid  change  took  place  in 
the  young  man's  feelings.  "  Oh,  Valentine,  Valentine  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  forget  my  words  if  there  is  anything  in 
them  to  give  you  pain." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  you  are  right ;  but  do  j-ou  not  see 
that  I  am  a  poor  creature,  at  home  abandoned  almost  aa  a 
stranger,  —  for  my  father  is  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  — 
whose  will,  since  I  was  ten  years  old,  has  been  broken 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute,  by  the  iron 
will  of  tboao  by  whom  I  am  opjirtssed  I  No  one  knturs 
what  I  suffer,  and  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  except  to  you. 
Outwardly,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  all  goes  well 
with  me,  —  every  one  is  kind  to  me ;  but  in  fact  every  one 
is  my  enemy.  The  general  lemark  is, '  Oh,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  one  of  ao  stem  a  ohancter  as  M.  de  Villefort 
could  lavish  the  teDdetnesB  some  fathers  do  on  their  daugb- 
teiB,  hut  she  has  had  the  happiness  to  find  a  second  mother 
in  Madame  de  Villefort'  The  world,  however,  is  mis- 
taken ;  my  father  abandons  me  from  utter  indifference, 
while  my  stepmother  detests  me  with  a  hatred  the  mon 
terrible  as  it  is  veiled  beneath  a  continual  smile." 

"  Hate  you  1  you,  Valentine  ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
man ;  "  how  is  it  poeaible  for  any  one  to  do  that  1 " 

"  Alas  1 "  said  Valentine,  "  I  am  obliged  to  own  that 
my  Btepmotber's  aversion  to  me  arises  from  a  very  natu- 
ral source,  —  her  overweening  love  for  her  own  child,  my 
hrotbor  £douard." 
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"How  is  that r* 

^^  How  is  it  I  It  seems  strange  to  me  to  speak  of  money 
matters  in  a  conversation  with  you ;  but,  mj  friend,  I  think 
her  hatred  towards  me  springs  from  that  source.  She  has 
no  fortune;  while  I  am  already  rich,  as  heiress  to  my 
mother,  and  my  possessions  will  be  doubled  by  the  wealth 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Saint-Meran,  which  will 
some  day  fall  to  me.  Well,  I  think  that  she  is  envious. 
Oh,  my  God !  if  I  could  only  give  to  her  the  half  of  that 
fortune  and  find  myself  in  the  home  of  M.  de  Yillefort 
as  a  daughter  in  the  house  of  her  father,  I  would  certainly 
do  it  without  hesitation." 

"  Poor  Valentine  ! " 

^'  I  seem  to  myself  as  though  living  a  life  of  bondage, 
yet  at  the  same  time  am  so  conscious  of  weakness  that  I 
fear  to  break  the  restraint  in  which  I  am  held,  lest  I  fall 
utterly  powerless  and  helpless.  Then,  too,  my  father  is 
not  a  person  whose  orders  may  be  infringed  with  impu- 
nity. He  is  powerful  against  me ;  he  would  be  powerful 
against  you,  even  against  the  king,  —  protected  as  he  is 
by  an  irreproachable  past  and  by  a  position  almost  im- 
pregnable. Oh,  Maximilian !  I  assure  you  if  I  do  not 
struggle,  it  is  because  you  also,  as  well  as  I,  would  be 
overwhelmed  in  that  struggle." 

"  But  why,  Valentine,  do  you  despair,  and  regard  the 
future  with  dread  T' 

"  Ah,  my  friend  I  because  I  judge  it  from  the  past." 

"Still,  consider  that  although  I  may  not  be,  strictly 
speaking,  what  is  termed  an  illustrious  match  for  you, 
I  am  for  many  reasons  not  altogether  so  much  beneath 
your  alliance.  The  days  when  such  distinctions  were  so 
nicely  weighed  and  considered  no  longer  exist  in  France  ; 
and  the  first  families  of  the  monarchy  have  intermarried 
with  those  of  the  empire.   The  aristocracy  of  the  lance  has 
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allied  itself  with  the  nobility  of  the  cannon.  Well,  I 
belong  to  tho  latter  class ;  I  have  a  piomising  future  in 
the  armj  ;  I  possess  a  fortune  limited  but  independent ; 
and  my  fathei'a  memory  ia  revered  in  our  country  as 
that  of  a  most  honorable  merchant  I  eay  our  coun- 
try, Vfllcntico,  becaaaa  you  were  bom  not  far  from 
3ltarseilk<3." 

"  ICame  not  llaraeilleB,  I  beseech  you,  Maximilian  j 
that  one  word  brings  back  my  mother  to  my  recollection, 
■ —  my  angel  mother,  who  died  too  aoon  for  myself  and 
for  all  who  knew  her,  but  who,  after  watching  over  her 
child  during  a  brief  period  in  tliia  world,  now,  I  hope  at 
least,  contemplates  her  with  pitying  tenderness  from  those 
realms  of  bliss  to  which  her  pure  spirit  has  flown.  Ah, 
were  she  still  living,  we  need  fear  nothing,  Maximilian, 
for  I  would  confide  our  love  to  her,  and  she  would  aid 
mad  protect  us." 

"  I  fear,  Valentine,"  replied  the  lover,  "  thftt  were  she 
lifing  I  should  never  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
you.  You  would  then  have  boen  too  happy  ;  and  Valen- 
tine b&ppy  would  have  reganied  me  disdainfully  from  the 
height  of  ber  grandeur. " 

"  It  IB  you  who  an  unkind,  —  ay,  and  nnjost,  too, 
now,  Masimilian,"  cried  Valentine ;  "  but  there  ia  one 
thing  I  wish  to  know." 

"  And  what  b  that,"  inqniiod  the  young  man,  perceiv- 
ing that  Valentine  hesitated  and  aeemed  at  a  loss  how  to 

"  Tell  me,  Maximilian,  w^iether  in  former  daya,  at  Mar- 
seilles, there  ever  existed  any  mieunderBtanding  between 
your  father  and  mine  1 " 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  replied  the  young  man; 
"nnlees,  indeed,  some  ill-feding  might  have  ariaeD  ftom 
their  being  of  opponto  paitiea,  —  your  father  being,aa  joo 
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know,  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Boarbonfl^  while  mine  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  emperor.  There  could  not  have 
been  any  other  difference  between  them.  Bat  why  that 
question,  Valentine  I " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  young  girl,  "for  it  is  but 
right  that  you  should  know  all.  Then  I  must  begin  by 
r^erring  to  the  day  when  your  being  made  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  was  publicly  announced  in  the  papers. 
We  were  all  sitting  in  the  apartment  of  my  grand£Etthery 
M.  Noirtier.  M.  Danglars  was  there  also ;  you  recollect  M. 
Danglars,  do  you  not,  Maximilian  1  —  the  banker,  whose 
horses  ran  away  with  my  stepmother  and  little  brother, 
and  very  nearly  killed  them.  While  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany were  discussing  the  approaching  marriage  of  Made« 
moiselle  Danglars,  I  was  occupied  in  reading  the  paper 
aloud  to  my  grandfather ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  para- 
graph concerning  you,  although  I  had  done  nothing  else 
but  read  it  over  to  myself  all  the  morning  (you  know  you 
had  told  me  all  about  it  the  previous  evening),  I  felt  so 
happy,  and  yet  so  nervous,  at  the  idea  of  pronouncing 
your  beloved  name  aloud  and  before  so  many  people,  that 
I  reaUy  think  I  should  have  passed  it  over  but  for  the 
fear  that  my  so  doing  might  create  suspicions  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  silence.  So  I  summoned  up  all  my  courage^ 
and  read  it  as  firmly  and  steadily  as  I  could." 

*•  Dear  Valentine  I " 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  my  father  caught  the  sound  of  your 
name  he  turned  round  quite  hastily.  I  was  so  certain  — - 
you  see  how  foolish  I  am  —  that  every  one  had  been 
struck  by  your  name  as  by  a  thunderbolt  that  I  thought 
I  saw  my  father  give  a  start,  and  even  M.  Danglars,  too, 
-—though  that  of  course  was  an  illusion. 

•*'Morrelf  Morrel!'  cried  my  father, '  stop  a  bit ; '  then, 
knitting  his  brows  into  a  deep  frown,  he  added,  *  Can  that 
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hti  one  of  the  MoneU  of  Maraailles,  —  those  furious  Bo- 
napartists  who  gave  us  so  much  trouble  in  18151' 

"  '  I  iiiiicy,'  replied  M.  Danglars,  '  that  the  indiTidual 
alluded  to  in  the  journal  Mademoiselle  is  reading  is  the 
eon  of  that  former  ship^>wner.'  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  answered  Maximilian  ;  "  and  what  said  your 
father  then,  Valentine  t " 

"  Oh,  such  a  dreadful  thing  1  dare  not  repeat  it." 

"  Tell  it,  nevertheless,"  eaid  the  young  man,  smiling. 

"  '  Ah,'  continued  my  father,  still  frowning,  '  tlieir  idol- 
ized emperor  treated  these  madmen  as  they  deserved  ;  he 
called  them  "food  for  cannon,"  which  was  precisely  all 
they  were  good  for.  And  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the 
present  Government  is  vigoroualy  applying  this  salutary 
principle.  Though  it  should  keep  Algiers  only  for  that 
purpose,  I  would  congratulate  the  Government,  even  though 
that  policy  be  costly.'  " 

"  The  sentimenta  ezpreaaed  were  somewhat  unfeeling," 
said  Maximilian  ;  "  but  do  uot  blush,  dear  fiiend,  at  that 
speech  of  M.  de  Villefort,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
&ther  was  not  behind  yours  in  the  beat  of  bis  political 
eipressions.  'Why,' said  he,  'does  not  the  emperor,  vho 
does  so  many  fine  tiuagft,  form  a  regiment  of  judges  and 
lawyers  and  send  them  always  to  the  front  of  battle  t ' 
You  see,  Valentine,  that  for  mildness  of  thought  and  pic- 
tureaqueness  of  expreseion  there  is  not  mncb  choice  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  But  what  said  M.  Danglars  to 
this  burst  of  party  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  procureur 
du  roif" 

"  Oh,  he  laughed,  and  in  that  sinister  way  peculiar  to 
him  and  which  to  me  seems  ferocious ;  and  a  moment  later 
they  got  np  and  went  out  Then  for  the  first  time  I  ob- 
served the  agitation  of  my  grandlktber ;  and  I  must  tell  you 
Maximilian,  that  I  am  the  only  person  capable  of  discerning 
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emotion  in  that  poor  paralytic.  I  suspected  that  the  con- 
Tersation  that  had  heen  carried  on  in  his  presence  (for  no 
one  pays  attention  to  him,  poor  man)  had  made  a  strong 
impression  on  his  mind,  —  for  natnrallj  enough  it  must  have 
pained  him  to  hear  the  emperor  he  so  devotedly  loved  and 
served  spoken  of  in  that  depreciating  manner." 

"  The  name  of  M.  Noirtier/'  said  Maximilian,  *'  is  one 
of  the  celehrated  names  of  the  empire.  He  was  a  states- 
man of  high  standing ;  and  I  know  not  whether  you  are 
aware,  Valentine,  that  he  took  a  leading  part  in  every  Bona* 
partist  conspiracy  set  on  foot  during  the  restoration  of  the 
Bonrhons." 

**  Oh,  I  have  often  heard  whispers  of  things  that  seem 
to  me  most  strange,  —  the  father  a  Bonapartist,  the 
son  a  Royalist;  what  can  have  been  the  reason  of  so 
singular  a  difference  in  parties  and  politics  I  But  to  re- 
sume my  story :  I  turned  towards  my  grandfather,  as 
though  to  question  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  emotion ; 
he  looked  expressively  at  the  newspaper  I  had  been  read- 
ing. 'What  is  the  matter,  dear  grandfather?'  said  I. 
*  Are  you  pleased  ? '  He  gave  me  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 
'  With  what  my  father  said  just  now  ? '  He  returned  a 
sign  in  the  negative.  '  Perhaps  you  liked  what  M.  Dan- 
glars  remarked  ? '  Another  sign  in  the  negative.  '  Oh, 
then,  you  were  glad  to  hear  that  M.  Morrel '  (I  dared  not 
say  Maximilian)  '  has  been  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  ? '  He  signified  assent.  Only  think  of  the  poor  old 
man's  being  pleased  that  you,  a  stranger  to  him,  had  been 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor !  Perhaps,  though, 
it  was  foolishness  on  his  part,  for  he  is  falling,  they  say, 
into  a  second  childhood !  but  I  love  him  better  for  that 
sign  of  assent." 

"How  singular,**  murmured  Maximilian,  "that  your 
&ther  should  apparently  hate  the  very  mention  of  my 
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same,  while  your  grandfatlieT,  on  the  contrary  —  Strange 
things  are  those  partiBaa  loves  and  hatreds  I" 

"  Hush !  "  cried  Valentine,  saddenly,  "  coaceal  your- 
self I     Go,  go  I  Some  one  comes  ! " 

Moximiliun  leaped  at  one  bound  into  his  crop  of  lucerne, 
which  he  commeoced  pulling  up  in  the  most  pitilesa 
mimnor,  uadei  the  pretest  of  being  occupied  in  weed- 
ing it. 

"  Mademoiselle  !  Madomoifielle  1 "  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  behind  the  trees.  "Madame  is  eearching  for  yoa 
everywbete ;  there  aro  Tisitors  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Viflitoral"  imjiiired  Valentine,  much  agitated,  "who 
aie  they  t " 

"  A  great  lord,  a  priaca,  as  tboy  tell  me,  •~-  U.  le  Comte 
da  Monte  Cristo." 

"  I  will  come  directly,"  said  Valentine,  aloud. 

The  name  caused  an  electric  shock  to  the  individual  on 
the  other  side  of  the  iron  gate,  on  whose  ear  the  "  T  will 
come  I "  of  Valentine  sounded  the  parting  knell  of  all  their 
interriewB. 

"  Ifow,  then,"  Bud  Maximilian,  leaning  thoughtfully  on 
his  spad^  "  how  does  it  biqipen  that  the  Count  of  Monte 
Ciiato  is  acquainted  with  U.  de  Villefortt" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TOXICOLOGY. 

It  was  really  the  Connt  of  Monte  Cristo  who  had  juat 
arriyed  at  Madame  de  Yillefort's  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing the  visit  of  the procureur  du  rot;  and  at  this  name,  as 
may  be  easily  imagined,  the  whole  house  was  in  confusion. 
Madame  de  Yillefort,  who  was  alone  in  her  drawing-room 
when  the  count  was  announced,  desired  that  her  son  might 
be  brought  thither  instantly  to  renew  his  thanks  to  the 
count ;  and  Edouard,  who  had  heard  this  great  personage 
spoken  of  unceasingly  the  last  two  days  made  all  possible 
haste  to  come  to  him,  —  not  in  obedience  to  his  mother,  nor 
from  any  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  count,  but  from  sheer 
curiosity,  and  that  he  might  make  some  remark  by  help 
of  which  he  might  find  an  opportunity  for  saying  one  of 
those  small  pertnesses  which  made  his  mother  say,  **  Oh, 
that  sad  child !  but  pray  excuse  him,  he  is  really  so 
clever." 

After  the  first  customary  civilities,  the  count  inquired 
after  M.  de  Villefort. 

"  My  husband  dines  with  the  chancellor,"  replied  the 
young  wife.  **  He  has  just  gone ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
much  regret  having  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

Two  visitors  who  were  there  when  the  count  arrived, 
having  gazed  at  him  with  all  their  eyes,  retired  after  that 
reasonable  delay  required  both  by  politeness  and  curiosity. 

"  Ah  !  what  is  your  sister  Valentine  doing  1 "  inquired 
Madame  de  Villefort  of  ^ouard ;  "  tell  some  one  to  bid 
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het  come  here,  Ibnt  I  may  have  the  honor  of  pnjsentuig 
her  to  the  count." 

"You  have  a  daughter,  then,  Madame  1"  inquiied  the 
cotmt ;  "  VBiy  young,  I  presume  1 " 

"  The  daughter  of  M,  de  Villefort,"  replied  the  young 
wife,  "  hy  his  firet  marriage,  —  a  fine  well-grown  girL" 

"But  melfincboly,"  interrupted  Master  Edounrd,  snatch- 
ing the  feathers  out  of  the  tail  of  a  splendid  paroquet 
that  was  screaming  on  its  gilded  perch,  in  order  to  make 
a  plume  fur  his  hat.  Madame  de  Villefort  merely  cried, 
"  Silence,  Biouard  1 "  She  then  added,  "  This  young  mad- 
cap is,  however,  very  nearly  right,  and  merely  re-echoes 
what  he  has  heard  me  say  with  pain  a  hundred  times ; 
for  Mademoiselle  de  Tillefort  is,  in  spite  of  alt  we  can  do 
to  TOQfle  her,  of  a  melancholy  disposition  and  taciturn 
habit  which  frequently  injure  the  effect  of  her  beauty. 
But  she  does  not  come,  JEdouarii  j  go  and  ascertain  the 
leaeon." 

"  Because  they  are  looking  for  her  where  she  is  not  to 
be  found." 

"  And  where  are  they  looking  for  her ) " 

"  With  Grandpapa  Noirtier." 

"  And  do  you  think  she  is  not  there  1 " 

"  No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  she  is  not  there  I  "  replied  Edouard, 
■inging  hia  words. 

"And  where  is  she,  then!  If  you  know,  why  don't 
you  tell) " 

"  She  is  under  the  great  cheetnat-tree,"  replied  the 
spoiled  child,  aa  he  gave,  in  spite  of  his  mother's  cries, 
live  flies  to  the  parrot,  who  appeared  to  relish  that  sort 
of  game.  Madame  de  Villefort  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  ring,  intending  to  direct  bar  waiting-maid  to  the  spot 
where  she  would  find  Valentine,  when  the  young  lady 
betself  entered  the  room.     She  appeared  much  dejected ; 
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and  any  person  who  considered  ber  attentivelj  might  have 
observed  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Valentine,  whom  we  have  in  the  rapid  march  of  oar 
narrative  presented  to  our  readers  without  formally  intro- 
ducing her,  was  a  tall  and  graceful  girl  of  nineteen  years 
of  age,  with  bright  chestnut  hair,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  that 
languishing  air  so  full  of  distinction  which  characterized 
her  mother.  Her  white  and  slender  fingers,  her  pearly 
neck,  her  cheeks  tinted  with  varying  hues,  gave  her  at  the 
first  view  the  aspect  of  one  of  those  lovely  Englishwomen 
who  have  been  so  poetically  compared  in  their  manner  to 
a  swan  admiring  itselfl  She  entered  the  room,  and  seeing 
near  her  stepmother  the  stranger  of  whom  she  had  already 
heard  so  much,  saluted  him  without  any  girlish  awkward- 
ness, or  even  lowering  her  eyes,  and  with  a  grace  that 
redoubled  the  count's  attention.  He  rose  to  return  the 
salutation. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort,  my  stepdaughter,"  said 
Madame  de  Villefort  to  Monto  Cristo,  leaning  back  on 
her  sofa  and  motioning  towards  Valentine  with  her  hand. 

"And  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo,  King  of  China, 
Emperor  of  Coch in-China,"  said  the  young  imp,  looking 
slyly  towards  his  sister. 

Madame  de  Villefort  at  this  really  did  turn  pale^  and 
was  very  nearly  angry  with  this  household  plague  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Edouard ;  but  the  count  on  the 
contrary  smiled,  and  appeared  to  look  at  the  boy  com- 
placently, which  caused  the  maternal  heart  to  bound  again 
with  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

''But,  Madame,"  replied  the  count,  continuing  the 
conversation,  and  looking  by  turns  at  Madame  de  Ville« 
fort  and  Valentine,  ''  have  I  not  already  had  the  honor 
of  meeting  you  and  Mademoiselle  1  The  idea  occurred 
to  me  a  moment  &^ce,  and  as  Mademoiselle  entered 
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the  eight  of  her  was  an  adclitional  ray  of  light  thrown  on 
a  confused  roniembrance ;  excuse  me  the  word." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  likely.  Monsieur  ;  Mademoiselle  de 
Villefort  is  not  very  fond  of  society,  and  we  very  seldom 
go  out,"  said  the  young  wife. 

"  Then  it  was  not  iu  society  that  I  met  with  Mademoi- 
selle and  youraelf,  Madame,  and  this  charming  little 
fellow.  Besides,  the  Parisian  world  is  entirely  unknown 
to  me,  for,  as  I  believe  I  told  you,  1  have  been  iu  Paris 
but  very  few  days.  No ;  but  perhaps  you  will  permit 
me  to  call  to  mind  —  stay  ! "  The  count  placed  bis  band 
on  his  brow  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts.  "  No  — it  was 
somewhere  —  away  from  here — it  was  —  I  do  not  know 
—  but  it  appwtrs  that  this  recollection  is  connected  with  a, 
lovely  sky  and  some  religious  fete.  Mademoiselle  was 
holding  flowers  in  her  hand  ;  the  child  was  chasing  a  beau- 
^tiful  peacock  in  a  garden  ;  and  you,  Madame,  were  under 
the  trellis  of  some  arbor.  Pray  come  to  my  aid,  Madame ; 
do  not  these  circumstances  bring  to  your  mind  some 
reminiscences  1  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  and  yet 
it  appears  to  me.  Monsieur,  that  if  I  had  met  you  any- 
where the  recollection  of  yoa  must  have  been  imprinted 
on  my  memory." 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur  the  Count  saw  ua  in  Italy,"  said 
Valentine,  timidly. 

"  Yes,  in  Italy,  —  it  was  in  Italy  moat  probably,"  re- 
plied Monte  Cristo ;  "  you  have  travelled  then  in  Italy, 
Mademoiselle  1 " 

"Yes;  Madame  and  I  were  there  two  years  ago.  The 
doctora  were  afraid  for  my  lungs,  and  prescribed  the  air  of 
Naples.     We  went  by  Bologna,  Pemso,  and  Rome." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  true,  MademoiseUe,"  exclaimed  Monte 
Crlato,  as  if  this  simple  indication  was  sufhcient  to  detsi^ 
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mine  his  lecollection.  '*  It  was  at  Perusa  on  the  day  of 
the  F^te-Dieu,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hdtel  des  Postes,  that 
chance  hiought  us  together,  —  you,  Madame  de  Yillefoit^ 
your  son.  Mademoiselle,  and  myself;  I  now  rememhei 
having  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you." 

^'  I  perfectly  well  remember  Perusa,  Monsieur,  and  the 
Hotel  des  Postes  and  the  f^te  to  which  you  allude,"  said 
Madame  de  Yillefort ;  "  but  in  vain  do  I  tax  my  memory, 
of  whose  treachery  I  am  ashamed,  for  I  really  do  not  recall 
to  mind  that  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before." 

''  It  is  strange ;  but  neither  do  I  recollect  meeting  with 
you,"  observed  Valentine,  raising  her  beautiful  eyes  to  the 
count. 

"  But  I  remember  it,"  said  Edouard. 

*'  1  will  assist  your  memory,  Madame,"  continued  the 
count.  "  The  day  had  been  burning  hot ;  you  were  wait- 
ing for  horses,  which  were  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  festival.  Mademoiselle  was  walking  in  the  shade  of 
the  garden,  and  your  son  disappeared  in  pursuit  of  the 
bird." 

"  And  I  caught  it.  Mamma,  don't  you  remember  ^  **  said 
Edouard,  "and  I  pulled  three  feathers  from  its  tail." 

**  You,  Madame,  remained  under  the  arbor  formed  by 
the  vine ;  do  you  not  remember  that  while  you  were 
seated  on  a  stone  bench,  and  while,  as  I  told  you.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Villefort  and  your  young  son  were  absent, 
you  conversed  for  a  considerable  time  with  somebody  ] " 

"  Yes,  —  in  truth,  yes,"  answered  the  young  wife,  turning 
very  red,  "  I  do  remember  conversing  with  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  long  woollen  mantle  ;  he  was  a  medical  man,  I 
think." 

'*  Precisely  so,  Madame  ;  that  man  was  myself.  For  a 
fortnight  I  had  been  at  that  hotel,  during  which  period 
I  had  cured  my  vaUt  de  chambre  of  a  fever  and  my  land- 
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lord  of  the  jaundice ;  ao  that  I  had  really  acquired  a  repu- 
tution  aa  a  skilful  phyeioinn.  We  talked  a  long  time, 
Madame,  of  different  aubjects,  —  of  Perugiuo,  of  Kapliael, 
of  nuumere,  costumes,  of  the  famous  aqua-lofana,  of  which 
they  had  told  you,  I  think  you  said,  that  certaio  persona 
iu  Perusa  had  preserved  the  secrRt." 

"  Yea,  truej"  replied  Madame  de  Villefort,  hnatily,  and 
with  a  degree  of  uneaaineaa  ;  "  I  remeraber  now." 

"  I  do  not  recollect  now  all  the  various  subjects  of 
which  we  discoursed,  Madame,"  continued  the  count, 
with  perfect  calmness;  "but  I  remember  distinctly  that 
falling  into  the  error  which  others  had  eoterUined  respect- 
ing me,  you  consulted  me  as  to  the  health  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Villefort," 

"Yes,  really,  MonsJeor;  you  were  in  fact  a  medical 
man,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "since  you  had  cured 
the  aick." 

**  Molifere  or  Beaumarchais  would  reply  to  you,  Madame, 
that  it  wan  precisely  because  I  was  not  that  I  had  cured 
my  patients  ;  for  myself,  I  am  content  to  say  to  you  that  I 
have  stadied  chamistiy  and  the  natural  aciesces  somewhat 
deeply,  but  atill  only  as  an  amatear,  you  understand." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  six.  "  It  is  six  o'clock," 
Baid  Madame  de  Villefort,  evidently  agitated.  "  Valentine, 
will  you  not  go  and  aee  if  your  grandpapa  will  have  his 
dinner  %  " 

Valentine  rose,  and  saluting  the  count,  left  tha  room 
without  replying  a  single  word. 

"  Ob,  Madame  I  "  said  tbe  count  when  Valentine  had 
left  the  room,  "was  it  on  my  account  that  you  sent  Made- 
moiselle de  Villefort  away  1 " 

"By  no  means,"  replied  the  young  woman,  quickly; 
"  but  thia  is  the  hour  when  we  give  to  M.  Noirtier  tha 
sad  repast  which  supports  his  melancholy  existence     Ton 
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aie  aware,  Monsiefor,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  mj 
husband's  father  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  Madame,  M.  de  Yillefort  spoke  of  it  to  me,  —  a 
paralysis,  I  think." 

"  Alas,  yes  1  there  is  an  entire  want  of  movement  in 
the  frame  of  the  poor  old  man;  the  mind  alone  is  still 
active  in  this  human  machine,  and  that  is  faint  and 
flickering  like  the  light  of  a  lamp  about  to  expire.  But 
excuse  me,  sir,  for  talking  of  our  domestic  misfortunes ; 
I  interrupted  you  at  the  moment  when  you  were  telling 
me  that  you  were  a  skilful  chemist." 

"  No,  Madame,  I  did  not  say  so  much  as  that,"  replied 
the  count,  with  a  smile;  ''quite  the  contrary.  I  have 
studied  chemistry  because  having  determined  to  live  in 
Eastern  climates,  I  have  been  desirous  of  following  the 
example  of  King  Mithridates." 

*'  MithridateSy  rex  Ponticus"  said  the  young  scamp,  as 
he  cut  some  beautiful  portraits  out  of  a  splendid  album, 
"the  individual  who  breakfasted  every  morning  with  a 
cup  of  poison  a  la  crSmeJ* 

**  ^douard,  you  naughty  boy !  "  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Yillefort,  snatching  the  mutilated  book  from  the  urchin's 
grasp  ;  "  you  are  unendurable ;  you  disturb  the  conversa- 
tion. Leave  us,  and  join  your  sister  Valentine  in  Grand* 
papa  Noirtier's  room." 

"  The  album,"  said  ifedouard. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  the  album  I  " 

"  I  want  the  album." 

*'  Why  have  you  cut  out  the  pictures  1 " 

"  Oh,  it  amuses  me." 

"  Go ;  go  directly." 

^'  I  won't  go  unless  you  give  me  the  album,"  said  the 
boy,  seating  himself  doggedly  in  an  armchair,  according 
to  his  habit  of  never  giving  way. 
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"  Take  it,  then,  and  disturb  us  no  longer,"  said  Madame 
de  Villefort,  giving  the  albam  to  Edooard,  wbo  tbeu  went 
towards  the  door,  led  by  his  mother. 

The  count  followed  her  with  bis  eyea.  "  Let  ua  ece  if 
■be  sbuta  the  door  after  hiiii,"  lie  muttered, 

Madame  de  Villefort  closed  the  door  carefully  after  the 
cliild,  the  count  appearing  not  to  notice  her ;  then  casting 
a  scrutiniBing  glauce  around  the  cliamber,  the  young  wife 
returned  to  her  chair,  in  which  she  seated  herself. 

"  Allow  me  to  observe,  Ma<iame,"  said  the  count,  with 
that  kind  tone  he  could  assume  so  well,  "you  are  leally 
very  severe  with  that  charming  child," 

"  Oh,  sometimes  BBvority  is  quite  necessary,"  replied 
Mailame  de  Villefort,  with  a  true  maternal  emphasis. 

"  It  was  his  Cornelius  Nepos  that  Master  Eilmiard  was 
repeating  when  he  referred  to  King  Mithridotea,"  contin- 
ued the  count ;  "  and  you  interrupted  him  in  a  quotation 
■  irbioli  proves  that  his  tutor  lias  by  no  means  neglected 
turn,  for  your  eon  is  really  advanced  for  bis  years." 

"  The  fact  is,  Monaieur  the  Count,"  answered  the 
mother,  agreeably  flattered,  "he  has  great  aptitude,  and 
learns  all  that  is  set  before  him.  He  has  hut  one  fault,  — - 
he  is  somewbat  wilful ;  but  referring  to  what  he  said,  do 
you  believe  that  Mithridates  used  these  precautious,  and 
Uiat  these  precautions  were  efhcaciousi" 

"  I  think  ao,  Madame,  because  I  —  I  who  dow  address 
you — have  made  use  of  them  that  I  might  not  be  poisoned 
at  Naples,  at  Palermo,  and  at  Smyrna  ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
three  several  occasions  when  but  for  these  precautions  I 
most  have  lost  my  life." 

"  And  your  precautions  were  successful  1 " 

"Completely  so." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  now  your  mentioning  to  me  at  Ferusa 
Bometbing  of  this  sort," 
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''Indeed  !  did  II"  said  the  count,  with  an  air  of  sui^ 
prise  remarkably  well  counterfeited ;  *'l  really  did  not 
remember  it." 

''I  inquired  of  you  if  poisons  acted  equally  and  with 
the  same  effect  on  men  of  the  North  as  on  men  of  the 
South ;  and  you  answered  me  that  the  cold  and  sluggish 
habits  of  the  North  did  not  present  the  same  suscepti- 
bility to  poison  as  the  rich  and  energetic  temperaments 
of  the  natives  of  the  South." 

''And  that  is  the  case/'  observed  Monte  Cristo.  "I 
have  seen  Russians  devour  without  being  visibly  incon- 
venienced vegetable  substances  which  would  inffdlibly 
have  killed  a  Neapolitan  or  an  Arab." 

"  And  you  really  believe  the  result  would  be  still  more 
sure  with  us  than  in  the  East,  and  that  in  the  midst  of 
our  fogs  and  rains  a  man  would  habituate  himself  more 
easily  than  in  a  warm  latitude  to  this  progressive  absorp- 
tion of  poison." 

"  Certainly ;  it  being  at  the  same  time  understood  that 
one  is  protected  only  against  that  poison  to  which  he  has 
accustomed  himself." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that ;  and  how  would  you  habitu- 
ate yourself,  for  instance,  or  rather  how  did  you  habituate 
yourself?" 

"  Oh,  very  easily.  Suppose  you  knew  beforehand  the 
poison  that  would  be  made  use  of  against  you ;  suppose 
the  poison  was,  for  instance,  brucine  — " 

"  Brucine  is  extracted  from  the  Bmcoea  ferruginea,  is  it 
not  1 "  inquired  Madame  de  Villefort. 

"Precisely,  Madame,"  replied  Monte  Cristo;  "but  I 
perceive  I  have  not  much  to  teach  you.  Allow  me  to 
compliment  you  on  your  knowledge;  such  learning  ia 
very  rare  among  ladies." 

"  Oh,  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort ; 
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5,  which  speak 
e  rerluciMe  to  figuraa 
m,  I  pray  you;  what 

"suppose,  then,  that 
)  to  take  a  miUi- 


"but  I  have  a  passion  for  the  occult  ei 
to  the  imagiDation  like  poetiy,  and  a 
like  an  algehraic  equation.     But  go  o 
you  say  interests  me  estremely." 

"  WeU,"  replied  Monte  Cristo, 
this  poieon  waa  brucino,  and  you  i 
gramme  the  firat  day,  two  milligrammea  the  second  day, 
and  so  on.  WeU,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  you  would  take 
a  centigramme  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  adding  another 
milligramme,  you  would  take  three  centigrammes,  —  that  ia 
to  say,  a  dose  which  you  would  support  without  inconveu- 
ienco,  hut  wbi«h  would  he  very  dangerous  iot  any  other 
person  who  had  not  taken  the  same  precautions.  Well, 
then,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  when  drinking  water  from  the 
some  cara/r,  you  would  kill  the  person  who  at  the  sams 
time  a*  j'lnirself  had  drank  this  water,  without  your  per- 
ceiving, otherwise  than  from  alight  inconvenience,  that  there 
ma  any  poisonous  eubatance  mingled  with  this  water." 

"  Do  you  know  any  other  counter-poisons  t " 

"  I  do  not." 

"  I  have  often  read,  and  read  again,  the  history  of 
Mithridates,"  said  Madame  de  Tillefort,  in  a  tone  of  refleo- 
tion,  "and  have  always  conddered  it  as  a  fable." 

"  No,  Madame,  contrary  to  most  history,  it  is  a  truth ; 
but  what  yon  tell  me,  Madame,  what  you  inquire  of  me, 
is  not  the  result  of  a  chance  question,  —  for  two  yeara 
since  you  aaked  me  the  aame  questions,  and  said  too  that 
for  a  very  long  time  this  history  of  Mithridates  occupied 
your  mind." 

"True,  Monsieur.  The  two  favorite  studies  of  my 
youth  were  botany  and  mineralogy ;  and  suhsequeutly, 
when  I  learned  that  the  itse  of  simples  frequently  ex- 
plained the  whole  history  of  a  people,  and  the  entire  life 
of  individuala  in  the  East,  as  flowers  illustrate  all  their 
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thoughts  of  love,  I  have  regretted  I  was  not  a  man,  that  I 
might  have  been  a  Flamel,  a  Fontana,  or  a  Cabanis." 

'*  And  the  more,  Madame/'  said  Monte  Cristo,  ''  as  the 
Orientals  do  not  confine  themselves,  as  did  Mithridates, 
to  make  a  cuirass  of  his  poisons,  but  they  also  make  them 
a  dagger.     Science  becomes  in  their  hands,  not  only  a 
defensive  weapon,  but  still  more  frequently  an  offensive 
one.    The  one  serves  against  all  their  physical  sufferings ; 
the  other  against  all  their  enemies.     With  opium,  with 
belladonna,  with  brucsea,  snake-wood,  the  cherry-laurel, 
they  put  to  sleep  all  those  who  would  keep  them  awake. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  women,  —  Egyptian,  Turk,  or 
Greek,  —  whom  here  you  call  *  good  women,'  who  do  not 
know  how,  by  means  of  chemistry,  to  stupefy  a  doctor, 
and  in  psychology  to  amaze  a  confessor." 

"  Really !  **    said    Madame    de   Villefort,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  with  strange  fire  at  this  conversation. 

"  Eh,  indeed  !  Yes,  Madame,"  continued  Monte  Cristo, 
"  the  secret  dramas  of  the  East  begin  and  end  thus,  from 
the  plant  wliich  can  create  love  to  the  plant  that  can 
cause  death ;  from  the  draught  which  opens  heaven  before 
your  eyes  to  that  which  plunges  a  man  in  hell !  There 
are  as  many  shades  of  every  kind  as  there  are  caprices  and 
peculiarities  in  human,  physical,  and  moral  nature ;  and  I 
will  say  further,  the  art  of  these  chemists  knows  how  to 
accommodate  the  remedy  and  the  ill  to  its  yearnings  of 
love  or  its  desires  for  vengeance." 

**  But,  Monsieur,"  remarked  the  lady,  "  those  Oriental 
societies,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  have  passed  a  portion 
of  your  existence,  are  as  visionary  as  the  tales  that  come 
from  their  strange  land.  A  man  can  easily  be  put  out  of 
the  way  there,  then ;  it  is  indeed  the  Bagdad  and  Bassoia 
of  M.  Gralland.  The  sultans  and  viziers,  who  rule  over  those 
societies,  and  who  constitute  what  in  France  we  call  the 
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GoTsniinBTtt,  are  in  fact  Uaioun-al-Hoscbiila  and  Cinflitrs, 
who  Dot  only  pardoa  a  poisoner,  but  even  make  him  a 
prluio  minister  if  hie  crime  hus  beea  au  iiigeuioua  one, 
aiid  who  under  such  circumstances  have  tho  whole  etory 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  to  divert  their  hours  of  idleness 

"  By  no  means,  Madame  ;  the  faaciful  esiita  no  longer 
in  the  East.  There  are  there  now,  disguised  ttiider  other 
names,  aud  concoaled  under  other  costume-s,  agents  of 
police,  magistrates,  attorney-generals,  and  bailiffs.  They 
bung,  behead,  and  impule  their  crimiuab  in  tho  most 
agreeable  maunei  possible ;  but  some  of  these,  like  clever 
rugues,  have  contrived  to  escape  human  justice  and  suc- 
ceed in  their  fraudulent  enterprises  by  cimning  stratagems. 
Among  us  a  simpleton  possessed  by  the  demon  of  fmte  or 
cupidity,  who  has  an  enemy  to  destniy,  or  some  near  rela- 
tive to  dispose  of,  goes  straight  to  the  grocer's  or  drug- 
gist's, gives  a  false  name,  which  leads  more  easily  to  his 
detection  than  his  real  one,  and  purchases  under  a  pre- 
text that  the  rats  prevent  him  from  sleeping  five  or  six 
grams  of  arsenic ;  if  be  is  really  a  cunning  fellow,  he  goes 
to  five  or  six  different  druggists  or  grocers,  and  thereby 
becomes  only  five  oi  six  times  more  easily  traced.  Then, 
when  be  has  acquired  his  specific,  he  administers  duly  to 
bis  enemy  or  near  kinsman  a  dose  of  arsenic  which  would 
make  a  mammoth  or  mastodon  burst,  and  which  without 
rhyme  or  reason  makes  his  victim  utter  groans  which 
alarm  the  entire  neighborhood.  Then  arrive  a  crowd  of 
policemen  and  constables.  They  fetch  a  doctor,  who  opens 
the  dead  body,  and  collects  from  the  entrails  and  stomach 
a  quantity  of  arsenic  in  a  spoon.  Next  day  a  hundred 
newspapers  relate  the  fact,  with  the  names  of  the  victim 
and  the  murderer.  The  same  evening  the  grocer  or  gro- 
ceis,  druggist  or  druggists,  come  and  say, '  It  was  I  who 


it 
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aold  Ihe  arsenio  to  the  gentleman  accused;'  and  rather 
than  not  recognize  the  guilty  purchaser,  they  will  recog- 
nize twenty.  Then  the  foolish  criminal  is  taken,  im- 
prisoned, interrogated,  confronted,  confounded,  condemned, 
and  cut  off  by  hemp  or  steel ;  or  if  she  be  a  woman  of  any 
consideration,  they  lock  her  up  for  life.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  you  Northerners  understand  chemistry,  Madame. 
Desrues  was,  however,  I  must  confess,  more  skilful." 

"What  would  you  have,  Monsieur  1"  said  the  lady, 
laughing;  "we  do  what  we  can.  All  the  world  has  not 
the  secret  of  the  Medicis  or  the  Borgias.'' 

Now,''  repbed  the  count,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 

shall  I  tell  you  the  cause  of  all  these  stupidities  1  It  is 
because  at  your  theatres,  by  what  at  least  I  could  judge 
by  reading  the  pieces  they  play,  they  see  persons  swallow 
the  contents  of  a  phial,  or  suck  the  button  of  a  ring,  and 
fSdl  dead  instantly.  Five  minutes  afterwards  the  curtain 
falls ;  and  the  spectators  depart.  They  are  ignorant  of 
what  comes  afterwards.  They  see  neither  the  commissary 
of  police  with  his  badge  of  ofl&ce,  nor  the  corporal  with  his 
four  men ;  and  that  persuades  many  weak  minds  to  believe 
that  things  happen  in  that  way.  But  go  a  little  way  from 
France ;  go  either  to  Aleppo  or  Cairo,  or  only  to  Naples 
or  Rome,  and  you  will  see  people  passing  by  you  in  the 
streets,  —  people  erect,  smiling,  and  fresh-colored,  of  whom 
Asraodeus,  if  ho  were  near  you,  would  say,  *  That  man  was 
poisoned  three  weeks  ago  ;  he  will  be  a  dead  man  in  a 
month."' 

**  Tlien,"  remarked  Madame  de  Villefort,  **  they  have 
again  discovered  the  secret  of  the  famous  aqiui-tofana 
which  they  told  me  at  Perusa  had  been  lost." 

"Eh,  indeed,  does  mankind  ever  lose  anything?  The 
arts  are  removed,  and  make  a  tour  of  the  world.  Things 
change  their  names,  and  the  vulgar  do  not  follow  them,  -^ 
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tbat  is  all ;  bat  there  h  alwaj-a  the  same  result.  Poison 
Bcta  particularly  on  one  organ  or  tho  other,  —  one  on  the 
Etomach,  another  on  the  brain,  another  on  the  intestines. 
Weil,  the  poison  bringa  on  a  cough,  the  cough  an  inflam- 
matiun  of  the  lungs,  or  Bome  other  complaint  catalogued 
in  tlie  book  of  science,  ■which  howpvur  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes it  from  being  decidedly  niortnl ;  and  if  it  were  not, 
it  would  be  sure  to  become  so,  thanks  to  the  remedies 
applied  by  foolish  doctors,  who  are  generally  bad  chem- 
ists, which  will  act  in  favor  of  or  against  the  malady,  as 
you  pleoae.  And  then  there  is  a  human  being  killed  ac- 
cording to  all  the  rules  of  art  and  skill,  in  regard  to  whom 
justice  makes  no  inquiries,  as  was  said  by  a  terrible  chem- 
ist of  my  acquaintance,  the  worthy  Abb^  Adelmoate  de 
Taormine,  in  Sicily,  who  has  studied  these  national  phe- 
nomena very  profoundly." 

"  It  is  frightful,  hut  deeply  interesting,"  said  the  young 
woman,  motionless  with  attention.  "  I  thought,  I  must 
confess,  tbat  these  tales  were  inventions  of  the  Kiddlo 
Ages." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt,  bat  improved  upon  in  our  own  age. 
What  is  the  use  of  time,  encouragements,  medals,  crosses, 
and  Montbyon  prizes,  if  they  do  not  lead  society  towards 
perfection  T  Yet  man  will  never  be  perfect  until  he  learns 
to  create  and  destroy,  like  God  ;  he  does  know  how  to 
destroy,  and  that  is  halfway  on  the  road." 

"  So,"  added  Madame  de  Villefort,  constantly  returning 
to  her  object,  "the  poisons  of  the  Borgias,  the  Medicis, 
the  Ren^s,  the  Knggieris,  and  later  probably  that  of 
Baron  de  Tienck,  whose  story  has  been  so  misused  by 
modem  drama  and  romance  —  " 

"  Were  objects  of  ait,  Madame,  and  nothing  more,"  re- 
plied the  count.  "  Do  you  snppose  that  the  teal  aavaiU 
•ddresses  himself  stupidly  to  the  mete  individual  I    By 
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no  means.  Science  loves  eccentricitiieSy  leaps,  and  bounds, 
trials  of  strength,  fsmcies,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  tenn 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  excellent  Abb6  Adelmonte, 
of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  just  now,  made  on  this  subject 
some  marvellous  experiments." 

"  Really ! " 

"  Yes ;  I  will  mention  one  to  you.  He  had  a  remark- 
ably fine  garden,  full  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit 
From  among  these  vegetables  he  selected  the  most  simple, 
— a  cabbage,  for  instance.  For  three  days  he  watered  this 
cabbage  with  a  distillation  of  arsenic ;  on  the  third,  the 
cabbage  began  to  droop  and  turn  yellow.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  cut  it.  In  the  eyes  of  everybody  it  seemed  fit 
for  table,  and  preserved  its  wholesome  appearance.  In 
the  knowledge  of  the  Abb6  Adelmonte  alone  it  was  pois- 
oned. He  then  took  the  cabbage  to  the  room  where  he 
had  rabbits,  —  for  the  Abb6  Adelmonte  had  a  collection 
of  rabbits,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs  as  fine  as  his  collection  of 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Well,  the  Abbe  Adelmonte 
took  a  rabbit,  and  made  it  eat  a  leaf  of  the  cabbage.  The 
rabbit  died.  What  magistrate  would  find,  or  even  ven- 
ture to  insinuate  anything  against  this  1  What  procureur 
du  rat  has  ever  ventured  to  draw  up  an  accusation  against 
M.  Magendie  or  M.  Flourens,  in  consequence  of  the  rab- 
bits, cats,  and  guinea-pigs  they  have  killed?  Not  one. 
So,  then,  the  rabbit  dies,  and  justice  takes  no  notice.  This 
rabbit  dead,  the  Abb6  Adelmonte  has  its  entrails  taken 
out  by  his  cook  and  thrown  on  the  dunghill ;  on  this 
dunghill  is  a  hen,  who  pecking  those  intestines  is  in  her 
turn  taken  ill,  and  dies  next  day.  At  the  moment  when 
she  is  struggling  in  the  convulsions  of  death  a  vulture  is 
flying  by  (there  are  a  good  many  vultures  in  Adelmonte's 
country);  this  bird  darts  on  the  dead  bird  and  carries  it 
away  to  a  rock,  where  it  dines  off  its  prey.    Three  days 
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afUrwords  this  poor  vulture,  who  baa  been  very  mnch 
indisposed  8inc«  that  dinner,  feels  Tery  giddy  suddenly 
while  flying  aloft  in  the  clouds,  and  falls  heavily  into  a 
fiah-pond.  The  pilte,  eela,  and  carp  eat  greedily  always, 
as  everybody  knows ;  they  feast  on  the  vulture.  "Well, 
BuppoBo  the  next  day  one  of  these  eels,  or  pike,  or  carp  is 
served  at  your  table,  poisoned  as  they  ore  in  the  fourth 
degree.  Well,  then,  your  guest  will  he  poisoned  in  Iho 
fifth  degree,  and  will  die  at  the  end  of  eight  ot  ten  days 
of  pains  in  the  intestines,  sickness,  or  ahseesa  of  the 
pylorus.  The  doctors  open  the  body  and  say,  'The 
subject  has  died  of  a  tanjor  on  the  liver,  or  of  typhoid 

"  But,"  remarked  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  nil  these  cir- 
curoslances  which  you  hnk  thus  one  to  another  may  ha 
broken  by  the  leaat  amdent ;  the  viilturi;  mny  not  pass  in 
■eeson,  or  may  fall  a  hundred  yards  from  tlie  fish-pond." 

"  Ah,  just  there  is  the  province  of  art.  To  be  a  great 
cbemist  in  the  East  we  must  direct  chance ;  and  this  is  to 
be  achieved." 

Madame  de  Villefort  was  deep  in  thought,  yet  listened 
attentively.  "  But,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  arsenic  ia 
indelible,  indestructible ;  in  what  way  soever  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, it  will  be  found  again  in  the  body  of  the  creature 
Irom  the  moment  when  it  has  been  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  death." 

"  Precisely  so,"  cried  Monte  Cristo,  —  "  precisely  so  ; 
■nd  this  is  what  I  said  to  ray  worthy  Adelmonte.  He 
nflected,  smiled,  and  replied  to  me  by  a  Sicilian  proverb, 
wbicb  1  believe  is  also  a  French  proverb,  '  My  son,  the 
world  was  not  made  in  &  day,  but  in  seven.  Betuin  on 
Sunday.'  On  the  Sunday  foUowing  1  did  return  to  him. 
Instead  of  having  watered  his  cabbage  with  arsenic,  ho 
had  watered  it  this  time  with  a  solution  of  salts,  having 
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their  basis  in  strychnine,  strychnoa  colubrina,  as  the  learned 
term  it.  Now,  the  cabbage  had  not  the  sh'ghtest  appear- 
ance of  disease  in  the  world,  and  the  rabbit  had  not  the 
smallest  distrust ;  yet  five  minutes  afterwards  the  rabbit 
was  dead.  The  fowl  pecked  at  the  rabbit,  and  the  next 
day  was  dead.  We  were  the  vultures,  so  we  opened  the 
fowl,  and  this  time  all  particular  symptoms  had  disap- 
peared ;  there  were  only  general  symptoms.  There  was 
no  peculiar  indication  in  any  organ,  —  an  excitement  of 
the  nervous  system  only;  a  case  of  cerebral  congestion. 
The  fowl  had  not  been  poisoned ;  she  had  died  of  apo- 
plexy. Apoplexy  is  a  rare  disease  among  fowls,  I  believe, 
but  very  common  among  men." 

Madame  de  Villefort  appeared  more  and  more  reflective. 
"  It  is  very  fortunate,"  she  observed,  "  that  such  sub- 
stances could  only  be  prepared  by  chemists,  for  otherwise, 
indeed,  one  half  the  world  would  poison  the  other  half.** 

"  By  chemists  and  persons  who  have  a  taste  for  chem- 
istry," said  Monte  Cristo,  carelessly. 

"  And  then,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  endeavoring  by 
a  struggle,  and  with  effort,  to  get  away  frtim  her  thoughts, 
"  however  skilfully  it  is  prepared,  crime  is  always  crime  ; 
and  if  it  avoid  human  scrutiny,  it  does  not  escape  the  eye 
of  God.  The  Orientals  are  stronger  than  we  are  in  cases 
of  conscience,  an<l  have  prudently  abolished  hell,  —  that 
is  the  diflference." 

"  Really,  Madame,  this  is  a  scruple  which  naturally 
must  occur  to  a  pure  mind  like  yours,  but  which  would 
easily  yield  before  sound  reasoning.  The  bad  side  of 
human  thought  will  always  be  defined  by  the  paradox  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  you  know,  —  *  the  mandarin  who 
is  killed  at  five  thousand  leagues*  distance  by  raising  the 
tip  of  the  finger.'  Man's  whole  life  passes  in  doing  these 
things,  and  his  intellect  is  exhausted  by  reflecting  on  them. 

VOL.  II.  — 15 
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Yon  will  find  very  few  peraona  who  will  go  am!  bmtolly 
tlinist  a  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  feUow-croiture,  or  will  Ed- 
minister  to  him,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  that  quautity  of  arsenic  of  which  we  just  now 
talked.  Such  a  thing  is  really  out  of  rule,  —  eccentric  or 
stupid.  To  attain  such  a  point  ttie  Wood  raust  be  warmed 
to  thirty-aix  degrees,  the  pulse  be  at  least  at  ninety,  and 
t!ie  feelings  excited  beyond  the  oniinary  hmit.  But  if, 
pa^inp,  aa  we  do  in  philology,  from  the  word  itself  to  its 
softened  eynooyme,  you  make  an  eliminatioa  ;  if  instead 
of  committing  an  ignoble  aasossiaation,  you  merely  and 
Bimpiy  remove  from  your  path  him  wiio  is  in  your  way, 
and  that  without  shock  or  violence,  without  the  display  of 
those  sufferings  which  becoming  a  punishment  make  a 
martyr  of  the  victim,  and  of  him  who  inflicta  them  a 
buli^her  in  eviry  senso  of  the  word  ;  if  there  ho  no  blood, 
no  groans,  no  convulsions,  nor,  above  nil,  that  horrible  and 
compromising  instantaneousnesa  of  the  deed,  —  then  one 
escapes  the  clutch  of  the  human  law,  which  says  to  you, 
'  Do  not  disturb  society !  *  This  is  the  mode  in  which 
they  manage  these  things  and  succeed  in  E.iatem  climes, 
where  there  are  grave  and  phlegmatic  persons  who  care 
very  little  for  the  matter  of  time  in  conjunctures  of 
importance." 

"  Yet  conscience  remains  !  "  remarked  Madame  de 
Tillefort,  in  an  agitated  voice,  and  with  a  stifled  sigh. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Monte  Cristo,  "  happily,  yes,  con- 
science does  remain  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  how  wretched  we 
should  be !  After  every  action  requiring  exertion  it  is 
conscience  that  eaves  as,  for  it  supplies  tis  with  a  thousand 
good  excuses,  of  which  we  alone  are  judges  ;  and  these 
reasons,  how  excellent  soever  in  producing  sleep,  would 
avail  perhaps  but  little  to  save  our  lives  before  a  tribunal. 
Thus  Richard  III.,  for  instance,  was  marvellonsly  served 
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by  his  conscience  after  the  putting  away  of  the  two  chil- 
dren of  Edward  lY. ;  in  &ct,  he  could  say,  *  These  two 
children  of  a  cruel  and  persecuting  king,  who  have  inher- 
ited the  vices  of  their  fsither,  which  I  alone  could  per- 
ceive in  their  juvenile  propensities,  —  these  two  children 
are  impediments  in  my  way  of  promoting  the  happiness 
of  the  English  people,  to  whom  they  would  undouhtedly 
have  done  harm.'  Thus  was  Lady  Macheth  served  hy  her 
conscience,  when  she  sought  to  give  her  son,  and  not  her 
hushand,  whatever  Shakespeare  may  say,  a  throne.  Ah, 
maternal  love  is  a  great  virtue,  a  powerful  motive,  —  so 
powerful  that  it  excuses  a  multitude  of  things;  so  that 
after  the  death  of  Duncan,  Lady  Macheth  would  have 
heen  very  miserahle  without  her  conscience." 

Madame  de  Villefort  listened  with  avidity  to  these  ap- 
palling maxims  and  horrible  paradoxes,  delivered  hy  the 
count  with  that  ironical  simplicity  which  was  peculiar  to 
him.  After  a  moment's  silence  she  said,  '*  Do  you  know, 
Monsieur  the  Count,  that  you  are  a  very  terrible  reasoner^ 
and  that  you  look  at  the  world  through  a  somewhat  dis- 
tempered medium  1  Is  it,  then,  because  you  have  studied 
humanity  through  alembics  and  crucibles  %  For  you  are 
right,  you  are  a  great  chemist;  and  the  elixir  you  ad- 
ministered to  my  son,  which  recalled  him  to  life  almost 
instantaneously  —  " 

''  Oh,  do  not  place  any  reliance  on  that,  Madame.  Ofie 
drop  of  that  elixir  sufficed  to  recall  life  to  a  dying  child, 
but  three  drops  would  have  impelled  the  blood  into  his 
lungs  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  produced  most  violent  pal- 
pitations ;  six  would  have  suspended  his  respiration  and 
caused  syncope  more  serious  than  that  in  which  he  was ; 
ten  would  have  destroyed  him.  You  know,  Madame,  how 
suddenly  I  snatched  him  from  those  phials  which  he  so 
imprudently  touched." 
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"  Is  it,  then,  ao  terrible  a  poison  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  !  Id  the  liret  place,  let  us  agree  that  the  word 
'poisoa'  does  not  exist ;  because  in  medicine  use  is  made 
of  the  most  Tiolent  poisoiis,  which  become,  according  as 
they  are  made  use  of,  ealutmy  remediee." 

"  Wiiat,  then,  is  it  1 " 

"  A  skilful  preparation  by  my  friend,  the  worthy  AbbS 
Adelmonte,  who  taught  me  the  use  of  it." 

"  Oh,"  observed  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  it  must  be  an 
admirable  anli-aposmodic," 

"  Perfect,  Madame,  as  you  have  seen,"  replied  tha 
couut ;  "  and  I  frequently  make  uee  of  it,  —  with  all 
possible  prudence,  though,  be  it  obgerved,"  he  added, 
smiling. 

"  Most  assiiredly,"  responded  Madams  de  Villefort,  ia 
the  same  tone.  "  As  fur  me,  so  iiltvous,  and  so  subject 
to  fainting-fits,  I  should  require  a  Dr.  AdelTDonte  to  in- 
vent for  me  some  means  of  breathing  freely,  and  tranquil- 
lizing my  mind,  in  the  feai  I  have  of  dying  some  fine  day 
of  suffocatioa  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  thing  is  difficult 
to  find  in  France,  and  youi  abbe  is  not  probably  disposed 
to  make  a  jonrnay  to  Paris  on  my  account,  I  must  con- 
tinue to  use  the  anti-spasmodicB  of  M.  Planch^  ;  and  mint 
and  Hoffmann's  drops  are  among  my  favorite  remedies. 
Here  are  some  lozenges  which  are  made  expressly  for  me ; 
they  are  compounded  doubly  strong." 

Monte  Cristo  opened  the  tortoise-shell  box,  which  the 
young  woman  presented  to  him,  and  imbibed  the  odor  of 
the  lozenges  with  the  air  of  an  amateur  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  their  composition.  "  They  are  indeed  exquis- 
ite," he  said ;  "  but  as  tbey  are  necessarily  submitted  to 
the  process  of  d^lutition,  ^  a  function  which  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  for  a  fainting  person  to  accomplish,  — 
I  prefer  my  own  epecific" 
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**  Undoubtedly ;  and  so  should  I  prefer  it,  after  the 
effects  I  have  seen  produced.  But  of  course  it  is  a  secret ; 
and  I  am  not  so  indiscreet  as  to  ask  it  of  you." 

** But  ly"  said  Monte  Cristo^  rising  as  he  spoke,  —  ''I 
am  gallant  enough  to  offer  it  you.** 

"  Oh,  Monsieur !  " 

*'  Only  remember  one  thing  :  a  small  dose  is  a  remedy ; 
a  large  one  is  poison.  One  drop  will  restore  life,  as  you 
have  witnessed ;  five  or  six  will  inevitably  kill,  and  in  a 
way  the  more  terrible,  inasmuch  as  poured  into  a  glass  of 
wine,  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  its  flavor. 
But  I  say  no  more,  Madame ;  it  is  really  as  if  I  were 
advising  you.** 

The  clock  struck  half-past  six,  and  a  lady  was  an- 
nounced, —  a  friend  of  Madame  de  ViUefort,  who  came 
to  dine  with  her. 

"If  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  Monsieur  the  Count,  instead  of  for  only  the 
second,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  if  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  your  friend,  instead  of  having  only  the  happiness 
of  lying  under  an  obligation  to  you,  —  I  should  insist 
on  detaining  you  to  dinner,  and  not  allow  myself  to  be 
daunted  by  a  first  refusal." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  Madame,"  replied  Monte  Cristo, 
"  but  I  have  an  engagement  which  I  cannot  break  :  I  have 
promised  to  escort  to  the  Academie  a  Greek  princess  of 
my  acquaintance  who  has  never  seen  your  grand  opera, 
and  who  relies  on  me  to  conduct  her  thither.'' 

«  Adieu,  then,  sir,  and  do  not  forget  my  recipe." 

"  Ah,  in  truth,  Madame,  to  do  that  I  must  forget  the 
hour's  conversation  I  have  had  with  you,  which  is  indeed 
impossible.** 

Monte  Cristo  bowed  and  left  the  house.  Madame  de 
Villefort  remained  immersed  in  thought     "  He  is  a  very 
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Btrange  man,"  aha  said,  "and  in  my  opinion  is  himself  the 
Adelmonte  he  talks  about." 

Ab  to  Monte  Criato,  the  result  had  surpassed  his  utmost 
expectations.  "  Good  ! "  said  he,  as  he  went  away ;  "  thia 
is  a  fruitful  soil,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  seed  sown 
will  not  be  cast  on  barrea  ground."  Next  morning,  faith- 
ful to  his  piomiso,  he  sent  the  deaiied  prescription. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"ROBBRT  LE  DIABLE." 

The  pretext  of  an  opera  engagement  was  the  more  plausi- 
ble since  there  chanced  to  be  on  that  very  night  a  more 
than  ordinary  attraction  at  the  Acad^mie  Royale.  Levas- 
seur,  who  had  been  suffering  under  severe  iUness,  made 
his  reappearance  in  the  character  of  Bertram ;  and  as  usualy 
the  announcement  of  the  most  admired  production  of  the 
favorite  composer  of  the  day  had  attracted  an  audience 
consisting  of  the  very  elite  of  Parisian  fashion.  Morcerf, 
like  most  other  young  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  had  his 
orchestral  stall,  with  the  certainty  of  always  finding  a  seat 
in  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  principal  boxes  occupied  by 
persons  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  had,  moreover,  his  right 
of  entry  into  the  box  of  the  "  lions."  Ch^teau-Renaud 
rented  a  stall  near  his  own,  while  Beauchamp,  in  his  edi- 
torial capacity,  had  unlimited  range  all  over  the  theatre. 
It  happened  that  on  that  particular  night  the  minister's 
box  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lucien  Debray,  who 
ofTered  it  to  the  Comte  de  Morcerf,  who  upon  Mercedes's 
refusal  of  it,  sent  it  to  Danglars,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  should  probably  do  himself  the  honor  of  joining  the 
baroness  and  her  daughter  during  the  evening,  in  the 
event  of  their  accepting  the  box  in  question.  The  ladies 
received  the  offer  with  too  much  pleasure  to  dream  of  a 
refusaL  To  no  one  else  is  a  free  opera-box  so  acceptable 
as  to  a  millionnaire. 
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Danglara  had  however  declared  tiiat  tiia  political  princi- 
ples sod  bia  position  oa  a  member  of  the  opposition  would 
not  permit  him  to  use  the  minister's  bos  ;  the  baroness 
hud  thi^refore  despatched  a  note  to  Lucien  Dehray,  bid- 
ding him  coll  for  them,  since  she  could  not  go  to  the  opera 
with  Eug^uie  aJooe.  And  in  fact,  if  the  two  women  had 
gone  thither  without  an  escort  the  world  would  have  put 
a  bad  construction  on  it ;  but  should  Mademoiselle  Dun- 
glars  go  to  the  opera  witli  her  mother  and  her  mother's 
lover,  the  world  would  have  no  fault  to  find.  We  must 
take  the  world  aa  we  find  it. 

The  curtain  rose  as  usual  to  an  almost  empty  house,  it 
being  one  of  the  absurdities  of  Parisian  fashion  never  to 
appear  at  the  ojiera  untd  after  the  performance  has  begun, 
80  that  the  first  act  is  generally  played  without  the  alight- 
est  attention  being  paid  to  it,  thnt  part  of  the  audience 
..  already  assembled  being  occupied  in  observing  the  new 
arrivals ;  while  the  noise  of  opening  and  shutting  doors, 
with  the  mingled  buzz  of  many  conversations,  makes  it 
impossible  to  hear  anything  else. 

"  See,"  said  Albert,  as  the  door  of  a  box  on  the  first 
circle  opened,  "  there  is  the  Coratesse  0 ." 

"  And  who  may  she  be,  pray  t "  inquired  Ch&teau- 
fienauJ. 

"  Oh,  Baron !  an  unpardonable  question !  Tou  ask  who 
is  the  Comtesse  G 1 " 

"Ah,  to  be  sure !  "  replied  Chateau- Renaud ;  "  I  remem- 
ber now,  —  your  lovely  Venetian,  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Hcrselfl" 

At  this  moment  the  count«aB  perceived  Albert  and 
returned  his  salutation  with  a  smile. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  her,  it  seems  t "  said  Ch&teau- 
Benaud. 

"  Yes.  Fmnz  presented  me  to  her  at  Bome,"  replied 
Albert 
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"  Well,  then,  will  yon  do  for  me  in  Paris  what  he  did 
for  you  in  Borne  1  *' 

"  With  mnch  pleasnie." 

**  Silence  ! "  exclaimed  the  audience. 

This  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  of  their 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  rich  music  then  issuing 
from  the  stage  and  orchestra,  produced  no  effect  on  the 
two  young  men,  who  continued  talking  as  though  they 
had  not  even  heard  it. 

**  The  countess  was  present  at  the  races  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars/'  said  Ch4teau-Eenaud. 

"  To-day  1 " 

"  Yes.'' 

**  Bless  me  1  I  quite  forgot  the  raoes.  Did  you 
betl" 

"  Oh,  a  trifle,  —  fifty  louis." 

"  And  who  was  the  winner  1 " 

"  Nautilus.     I  betted  on  him." 

"  But  there  were  three  races,  were  there  not  ? " 

"  Yes ;  there  was  the  prize  given  by  the  Jockey  Club,  — 
a  gold  cup,  you  know ;  and  a  very  singular  circumstance 
occurred  in  that  race." 

"  What  was  it  1 " 

"  Silence  ! "  again  vociferated  the  music-loving  part  of 
the  audience. 

"  Why,  that  it  was  gained  by  a  horse  and  rider  utterly 
unknown  on  the  course." 

'*  Is  it  possible  1 " 

"  True  as  day.  Nobody  had  observed  a  horse  entered 
by  the  name  of  Vampa,  or  a  jockey  styled  Job,  when  a 
splendid  roan  and  a  jockey  about  as  big  as  your  fist  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  starting-post.  They  were  obliged 
to  stuff  at  least  twenty  pounds'  weight  of  shot  in  the  small 
rider's  pockets  to  make  him  heavy  enough ;  bat  with  all 
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that  he  outfitrippeil  Ariel  and  Barbare,  against  whom  he 
ran,  by  at  least  three  vhole  lengthB." 

"  And  was  it  not  found  out  at  last  to  whom  the  horse 
and  jockey  belonged ) " 

"  No." 

"You  aoy  that  the  horse  was  entered  under  the  name 
of— " 

*' '  Vampa." " 

"  Then,"  answered  Albert,  "  I  am  better  informed 
than  you  are ;  I  know  who  is  the  owner  of  that 
horse  I " 

"  Silence  there  !  "  came  from  the  audience.  And  this 
time  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  tiie  command  was 
given  betokened  such  growing  hostility  that  the  two  young 
meu  perceived  for  the  first  time  that  the  mandate  was  ad- 
dressed to  them.  Turning  round,  they  soarclied  the  crowd 
for  some  one  person  wbo  would  take  upon  himself  the 
reaponaibility  of  what  they  deemed  an  impertinence ;  but 
BB  DO  one  responded  to  the  challenge,  the  friends  turned 
again  towards  the  stage.  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the 
minister's  box  opened,  and  Madame  Danglars,  her  daughter, 
and  Lucion  Debray,  took  their  places. 

"  Ha,  ha  I "  said  Chiitean-Benaud,  "  here  come  some 
friends  of  yours.  Viscount !  What  are  you  looking  at 
there  J  Don't  you  see  they  are  trying  to  catch  your  eye ) " 
Albert  turned  round  just  in  time  to  receive  a  gracious 
wave  of  the  fan  from  Madame  the  Baroness ;  as  for  Ma- 
demoiselle Eugenie,  she  scarcely  vouchsafed  to  waste  the 
glances  of  her  large  black  eyes  even  upon  the  businees  of 
the  Bt^s. 

"I  tell  you  what,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Chfiteau- 
Benaud,  "  I  cannot  imagine  what  objection  you  can  possi- 
bly have  to  Mademoiselle  Danglars— that  is,  setting  aside 
her  want  of  ancestry  and  aomewhat  infeiioi  rank,  which, 
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hj  the  way,  I  don't  think  you  care  very  much  about. 
She  aeems  to  me  a  very  fine-looking  girl." 

'' Handsome,  certainly/'  replied  Albert,  ''but  not  to 
my  taste,  which,  I  confess,  inclines  to  a  softer,  gentler,  and 
more  feminine  style  than  hers.^ 

''Bless  my  heart  I'*  exclaimed  Chftteau-Renaud,  who, 
as  a  man  thirty  years  old,  assumed  a  paternal  air  towards 
Morcerf,  "you  young  people  are  never  satisfied.  Why, 
what  would  you  have  more  t  Your  parents  have  chosen 
you  a  bride  who  might  serve  as  the  living  model  of  the 
'Hunting  Diana,'  and  yet  you  are  not  content." 

"  No,  for  that  very  resemblance  afirights  me.  I  should 
have  liked  something  more  in  the  manner  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo  or  Capua;  but  this  chase-loving  Diana  continually 
surrounded  by  her  nymphs  gives  me  a  sort  of  alarm,  lest 
she  should  some  day  entail  on  me  the  fate  of  Actaeon." 

And  indeed  it  required  but  one  glance  at  Mademoiselle 
Danglars  to  discover  the  significance  of  Morcerf  s  remark. 
She  was  handsome,  but,  as  Albert  had  said,  with  a  beauty 
somewhat  too  pronounced.  Her  hair  was  raven  black,  but 
amid  its  natural  waves  might  be  discerned  a  certain  resist- 
ance to  the  hand  that  sought  to  control  it ;  her  eyes,  of  the 
same  color  as  her  hair,  were  richly  fringed  and  surmounted 
by  well-arched  brows,  whose  great  defect,  however,  con- 
sisted in  an  almost  habitual  frown,  while  her  whole 
physiognomy  wore  an  expression  of  firmness  and  decision 
little  in  accordance  with  the  gentler  attributes  of  her  sex ; 
her  nose  was  precisely  what  a  sculptor  would  have  given 
to  a  chiselled  Juno ;  her  mouth,  which  might  have  been 
found  fault  with  as  too  large,  displayed  teeth  of  pearly 
whiteness,  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  the  over- 
redness  of  her  lips,  beside  which  her  naturally  pale  com- 
plexion seemed  even  more  colorless.  But  that  which 
completed  the  almost  masculine  look  Morcerf  found  so 
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little  to  his  taste  vaa  a  dark  mole  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sioiis  than  these  freaks  of  nature  generally  are,  placed  just 
at  the  comer  of  her  mouth ;  and  the  effect  tended  to 
increase  the  expretiston  of  unbending  resolution  and  eelf- 
dependence  that  formed  the  characteriatica  of  her  counte- 
nance. The  regt  of  Mademoiselle  Eugenie's  person  vas 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  head  just  described ;  alio  in- 
deed reminded  you  of  the  "  Hunting  Diana,"  as  Chateou- 
Benaud  ohaerred,  but  nitb  eomething  still  nioro  resolute 
and  masculine  in  her  beauty.  Ae  regarded  her  attain- 
mentSj  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  them  was  the  same 
that  a  fastidious  counoisseur  might  have  found  with  her 
beauty, — that  they  were  such  as  belonged  to  the  other 
ses.  She  spoke  two  or  tliree  languages,  was  a  good  artist, 
wrote  poetry,  and  composed  music.  To  the  latter  art  she 
professed  to  be  entirely  devoted,  studying  it  with  one  of 
her  school -friend  a,  ^¥ho,  without  furtune,  had  every  dis- 
poeitioM  to  become  —  as  she  was  assured  she  might  —  ao 
excellent  eingcr.  A  celebrated  composer  ^vas  said  to  take 
Bn  almost  paternal  interest  in  this  young  woman  last  nien^ 
tioncd,  whom  ho  stimulated  to  wiirk  dili^-ently  in  the  hripo 
that  ahu  might  hud  a  fortune  in.  htir  vulco.  The  pus&ilii. 
ity  that  Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Aimilly  might  sometime 
go  upon  the  stage  prevented  Mademoiselle  Danglars  from 
appealing  with  her  in  public,  although  still  receiving  her 
at  home.  But  though  Louise  had  not  in  the  bouse  of  the 
banker  the  independent  position  of  a  friend,  her  position 
was  Buperior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  governeaa. 

The  curtain  fell  almost  immediately  after  the  entrance 
of  Madame  Danglars  into  her  box  ;  the  band  quitted  the 
orchestra  for  the  accustomed  interval  allowed  between  the 
acts  ;  and  the  audience  were  lell  at  liberty  to  promenade 
the  salon  or  lobbies,  or  to  pay  and  receive  visits  in  their 
leepective  boxes.      Moroerf   and   Chlktaau-Benand  wei* 
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among  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
For  an  instant  the  idea  struck  Madame  Danglars  that  this 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  young  viscount  arose  from 
his  impatience  to  join  her  party ;  and  she  whispered  to 
her  daughter  that  Albert  was  hurrying  to  pay  his  respects 
to  them.  The  latter,  however,  shook  her  head,  smiling. 
At  the  same  moment,  as  if  to  show  that  her  incredulity 
was  well  founded,  Morcerf  was  seen  in  a  box  in  the  first 
circle ;  it  was  the  box  of  Comtesse  G 

"  Ah  !  you  have  arrived,  Monsieur/'  cried  the  countess, 
extending  her  hand  to  him  with  all  the  warmth  and  cor- 
diality of  an  old  acquaintance ;  ''it  was  really  very  good 
of  you  to  recognize  me  so  quickly,  and  still  more  so  to 
bestow  your  first  visit  on  me." 

**  Be  assured,"  replied  Albert,  ''that  if  I  had  been  aware 
of  your  arrival  in  Paris,  and  had  known  your  address,  I 
should  have  paid  my  respects  to  you  long  ere  this.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Baron  de  Ch&teau-Renaud,  one 
of  the  few  gentlemen  now  to  be  found  in  France.  I  have 
just  learned  from  him  that  you  were  at  the  races  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  yesterday." 

Ch&teau-Renaud  bowed  to  the  countess. 

"  Ah  I  you  were  at  the  races.  Monsieur  1 "  inquired  the 
countess,  eagerly. 

"  I  was,  Madame." 

"  Well,  then,'*  pursued  Madame  G ,  with  consider- 
able animation,  "you  can  probably  tell  me  to  whom 
belonged  the  winner  of  the  Jockey-Chib  stakes?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot,"  replied  tbe  baron ;  "  I 
was  Just  asking  the  same  question  of  Albert." 

"Are  you  very  anxious  to  know,  Madame  the  Coun- 
tess 1"  asked  Albert. 

"  To  know  what  1 " 

*'  The  owner  of  the  winning  horse  1  *• 
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"  Exceedingly ;  only  im^ne — but  do  you  know, 
Monsieur  the  Viacount,  who  he  isl" 

"  Madame,  you  were  about  to  relate  some  etory.  You 
said  'only  imagine.'  " 

"  Well,  then,  listen  !  You  muBt  know  I  felt  bo  inter- 
ested for  the  Bplendid  roan  horee,  with  his  elegant  little 
rider  so  tastefully  dressed  in  a  pink  satin  jacket  and  cap, 
that  I  could  not  help  praying  for  their  success  with  aa 
much  earnestness  as  though  the  lialf  of  my  fortune  were 
at  stake ;  and  when  I  saw  them  outstrip  all  the  others 
and  come  to  the  winning-post  in  such  gallant  stylo,  I  act- 
ually clapped  my  hands  with  joy.  Imagine  my  surprise, 
when  upon  returning  home  I  met  on  the  staircase  the 
jockey  in  the  pink  jacket  I  I  concluded  that  by  some 
singular  chance  the  owner  of  the  winning  horse  must  live 
in  the  same  hotel  as  myself;  but,  Jo  !  ns  I  entered  my 
salon  I  beheld  the  gold  cup  awarded  as  a  prize  to  the 
unknown  horse  and  rider.  Inside  the  cup  was  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  these  words,  '  From 
Lord  Ratbven  to  Comtesse  G .' " 

"  Precisely ;  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Morcert 

"Sure  of  what r' 

"That  the  owner  of  the  hone  was  Lord  RuthTen 
himself," 

"  What  Lord  Rnthven  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  Why,  our  Lord  Ruthven,  —  the  Vampire  of  the 
Theatre  Argentina  1 " 

"Truly)"  exclaimed  tbe  countess;  "  is  he  here,  then  1" 

"To  be  sure;  why  not T" 

"  And  you  visit  him  I  —  meet  him  at  your  own  house 
and  elsewhere!" 

"  I  assure  you  that  he  is  my  most  intimate  friend, 
and  M.  de  Gh&teaa-Rrataad  has  also  the  honor  of  hit 
acquaintance." 
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^'But  what  makes  you  think  it  is  lie  who  took  the 
prize  1" 

'*  Was  not  the  winning  horse  entered  by  the  name  of 
'Vampa'l" 

"  What  of  that  1 " 

*'  Why,  do  you  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
bandit  by  whom  I  was  made  prisoner) " 

"Ah!  that  is  true." 

"  And  from  whose  hands  the  count  extricated  me  in  so 
wonderful  a  manner  1 " 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  His  name  was  Yampa.    You  see,  then,  that  it  is  he.'' 

"  But  what  could  have  been  his  motive  for  sending  the 
cup  to  me?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  I  had  spoken  much  of  you 
to  him,  as  you  may  believe ;  and  in  the  second,  because 
he  delighted  to  see  a  countrywoman,  and  to  see  her  take 
so  lively  an  interest  in  his  success." 

"  I  hope  you  never  repeated  to  him  all  the  foolish  re- 
marks we  used  to  make  about  him  ? " 

"  I  should  not  like  to  affirm  upon  oath  that  I  have  not. 
Besides,  his  presenting  you  the  cup  under  the  name  of 
Lord  Huthvcn  proves  his  knowledge  of  the  comparison 
instituted  between  himself  and  that  individual." 

'*  Oh,  but  that  is  dreadful  I  Why^  the  man  must  mor- 
tally hate  me." 

*'  His  action  is  hardly  that  of  an  enemy.'* 

"  Ko ;  certainly  not." 

«  Well,  then  —  " 

"  And  so  he  is  in  Paris  1 " 

"  He  is." 

"  And  what  effect  does  he  produce  1 " 

"  Why,"  said  Albert,  "  he  was  talked  of  for  a  week. 
Then  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  of  England  took  place^ 
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nnd  the  theft  of  Madcmoisello  Mara's  diamonds  ;  and  two 
Kiich  iDturesliDg  eveuls  turned  public  uttoutiou  iulo  other 
chaunela." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Chateau-Renaud,  "  it  is  dear 
that  the  count  ia  yuur  fricud,  aud  you  spBak  of  him  ac- 
cordingly. Do  not  believe  what  Albert  is  tolling  you, 
Madame  the  Countess ;  ao  far  from  the  seneation  excited 
in  tbo  Parisian  circles  by  the  appearance  of  the  Count  of 
Monte  Grieto  having  abated,  I  take  upon  myself  to  declare 
that  it  is  ua  strong  oa  ever.  His  first  astounding  act  upon 
coining  among  us  was  to  present  a  pair  of  horses,  worlh 
thirty  thousand  livres,  to  Madame  Danglare ;  hia  second, 
the  almost  miraculous  preaervatiou  of  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort'a  life  ;  now  it  seems  that  he  has  carried  off  the  prize 
a%rarded  by  the  Jockey  Club  1  1  therefore  maintain,  in 
Spite  of  whatever  Morcerf  may  advance,  not  only  that  the 
count  is  thi'  oLject  of  universal!  iiik'ri'st  at  this  present 
moment,  but  that  he  will  be  still  more  bo  a  month  hence 
if  he  continues  to  display  those  eccentricities  which  seem 
to  be  hia  ordinary  characteriBtics." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Morcerf;  "meanwhile, 
who  has  taken  the  Russian  ambassador's  box  1 " 

"  "Which  box  do  you  mean  I "  asked  the  countess. 

"  The  one  between  the  pillars  on  the  first  tier ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  entirety  made  over." 

"  So  it  does,"  said  Chateau-Renaud.  "  Wos  any  one 
there  during  the  first  act  1 " 

"  Where  1" 

"In  that  box." 

"No,"  replied  the  countess;  "it  was  certainly  empty 
during  the  first  act"  Then,  returning  to  the  subject  of 
their  previous  conversation,  she  said,  "  And  so  you  really 
believe  it  was  your  Count  of  Monte  Ciisto  who  gained  the 
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"  I  am  sure  of  it" 

**  And  who  afterwards  sent  the  golden  cnp  to  mel " 

*' Undoubtedly." 

**  But  I  do  not  know  him,"  said  the  countess ;  **  I  have 
a  strong  inclination  to  return  it." 

"  Do  no  such  thing,  I  beg  of  you ;  he  would  only  send 
you  a  second  goblet,  formed  of  a  magnificent  sapphire,  or 
hollowed  out  of  a  gigantic  ruby.  It  is  his  manner  of  act- 
ing, and  you  must  take  him  as  you  find  him." 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang  to  announce  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  curtain  for  the  second  act  Albert  rose 
to  return  to  his  place. 

''Shall  I  see  you  again  1 "  asked  the  countess. 

'*  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  second  visit  in  the 
next  pause  in  the  opera,  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  com- 
ing to  inquire  whether  there  is  anything  in  which  I  can 
be  useful  to  you  in  Paris  1 " 

"  Pray  take  notice,"  said  the  countess,  **  that  my  present 
residence  is  22  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  that  I  am  at  homo  to 
my  friends  every  Saturday  evening.  So  now,  you  gentle- 
men cannot  plead  ignorance." 

The  young  men  bowed,  and  quitted  the  box.  Upon 
reaching  their  stalls  they  found  the  whole  of  the  audience 
in  the  parterre  standing  up  and  directing  their  gaze  towards 
the  box  formerly  possessed  by  the  ambassador  of  Russia. 
A  man  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  of  age,  dressed  in 
deep  black,  had  just  entered,  accompanied  by  a  woman 
dressed  after  the  Eastern  style ;  the  woman  was  young  and 
surpassingly  beautiful,  while  the  rich  magnificence  of  her 
attire  drew  all  eyes  upon  her. 

"  By  heavens ! "  said  Albert,  "it  is  Monte  Cristo  him- 
self, with  his  Greek  I " 

The  strangers  were  indeed  no  other  than  the  count  and 
Hayd^e.    The  sensation  excited  by  the  beauty  and  dazzling 
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appearance  of  the  latter  soon  commumcatod  itself  to  every 
part  of  the  theatre ;  the  ladiee  leaned  forward  from  the 
boxes  to  see  tlie  ^'Iittet  of  tliat  cascade  of  diamonds.  Dur- 
ing the  eeoond  Eict  there  was  the  continual  buzzing  aonnd 
which  in  a  crowded  asaeuibly  marks  the  occurrence  of  Bome 
striking  erent.  Ko  one  tbouglit  of  calling  for  silence. 
That  woman,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  dazzling,  waa  tba 
most  int«reeting  apecUtclo  that  was  presented.  Upon  this 
occasion  an  unmistakable  sign  from  Madame  Danglars  in- 
timated her  desire  to  see  Albert  in  her  box  aa  soon  as  the 
curtain  should  fall  on  the  eeoond  act ;  and  neither  the 
politeness  nor  good  taste  of  Slorcerf  would  permit  hia 
neglecting  an  im-itation  so  unequivocally  given.  At  the 
close  of  the  act  he  therefore  proceeded  to  the  baroness's 
bos.  Having  bowed  to  the  two  ladies,  he  extended  his 
hand  to  Debmy.  By  the  barooesB  he  was  moat  graciously 
welcomed,  while  Eugenie  received  him  with  hot  accus- 
toned  coldness. 

"  My  dear  fellow  I "  said  Debray,  "  you  have  come  in 
the  Tery  nick  of  time  to  help  a  fellow-creature  regularly 
beaten  and  at  a  standstill  lliere  is  Madame  overwhelm- 
ing me  with  qneatioiis  respecting  the  count ;  she  insists 
upon  it  that  I  can  tell  her  his  birth,  education,  and  par* 
entage,  where  ha  came  ftom,  and  whither  he  is  going. 
Being  no  Cagliostro,  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape, 
I  said  'Ask  Morcerf;  he  has  the  whole  history  of  Monte 
Cristo  at  his  fingers'  ends ;'  whereupon  the  baroness  made 
you  a  sign  to  come  hither." 

"  Is  it  not  almost  incredible,"  said  Madame  Dangl&rs, 
"that  a  person  having  at  least  half  a  milhon  of  secret- 
service  money  at  his  command,  should  possess  so  little 
information  1 " 

"  Let  me  assure  yon,  Madame,"  said  Lucien,  "that  had 
I  really  the  sum  yon  mention  at  my  disposal,  I  would  em- 
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ploy  it  more  profitably  than  in  tronbling  myself  to  obteixi 
paiticolars  respecting  the  Count  of  Monte  Criato,  whoM 
only  merit  in  my  eyes  consists  in  hia  being  twice  as  rich 
as  a  nabob.  However,  I  have  tnmed  the  bosinesa  over  to 
llorcerfy  so  pray  settle  it  with  him,  ^^  it  does  not  oonoem 
me  any  longer." 

^  I  am  very  sure  no  nabob  would  have  sent  me  a  pair  of 
horses  worth  thirty  thousand  livres^  wearing  on  their  heads 
four  diamonds  valued  at  five  thousand  livies  each.'' 

'*  He  seems  to  have  a  mania  for  diamonds/'  said  Ifoiceif, 
smiling ;  '*  and  I  verily  believe  that  like  Potemkin  ha  keeps 
his  pockets  filled  to  strew  them  along  the  load  as  littta 
Thumb  did  his  flint-stones.'* 

**  Perhaps  he  has  discovered  some  mine,"  said  Madame 
Danglars.  **  I  suppose  you  know  he  has  an  order  for  un- 
limited credit  on  the  baron's  banking  establishment  t " 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  Albert,  "  but  I  can 
readily  believe  it." 

''And  he  has  stated  to  M.  Danglars  his  intention  of 
staying  only  a  year  in  Paris,  during  which  time  he  pro- 
poses to  spend  six  millions.  He  must  be  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  travelling  incognito.'* 

**  Have  you  remarked  the  extreme  beauty  of  that  young 
woman  by  whom  he  is  accompanied,  M.  Lucieni"  inquired 
Eugenie. 

''  I  really  never  met  with  a  woman  so  ready  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  charms  of  another  as  yourself."  Lucien  raised 
his  lorgnette  to  his  eye.    **  Charming ! "  said  he. 

"Who  is  this  young  person,  M.  de  Morcerf  1"  inquired 
Eug6nie;  "does  anybody  know  I" 

''Mademoiselle,"  said  Albert,  repljring  to  this  direct 
appeal,  "I  know  a  little  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  on 
most  points  relative  to  the  singular  person  of  whom 
are  now  conversing.     That  young  woman  is  a  Goeek/* 
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"So  I  abonld  prsBuma  by  her  dresa;  if  tlierefora  you 
know  no  more  than  that  one  Belf-«Tident  fact,  all  the  speo 
tatora  ia  the  theatre  are  aa  well-informed  as  yourself." 

"  I  am  extremely  aony  you  find  me  ao  ignorant  a  cice- 
rone," replied  Morcerf ;  "but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  have  nothing  further  to  communicate,  —  yes,  I  do  know 
one  thing  more,  namely,  that  she  ia  a  musician,  for  one  day 
when  I  chanced  to  be  breaklitsting  with  the  count  I  beitrd 
the  sounds  of  aguiia, — sounds  which  certainly  could  have 
been  made  only  by  her." 

"  Then  your  count  entertains  visitors,  does  he  1 "  asked 
Madame  DanglaTs. 

"Indeed  be  does,  and  in  a  most  nohle  manner,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  I  must  try  and  persuade  M.  Danglnra  to  invite  him  to 
a  ball  or  dinner,  or  something  of  the  sort,  that  he  mny  be 
compelled  to  ask  us  in  return." 

"What  I"  said  Dehray,  laughing;  "do  you  really  mean 
you  would  go  to  his  house  1 " 

"Why  not 7     My  husband  could  accompany  me." 

"  But  do  you  know  this  mysterious  count  is  a  bacheloti  * 

"  You  have  ample  proof  to  the  contrary,  if  you  look 
opposite,"  said  the  baroness,  aa  ehe  laughingly  pointed  to 
the  beautiful  Greek. 

"  No,  no !  "  exclaimed  Debray  ;  "  that  female  is  not  his 
wife.  He  told  us  himself  she  was  his  slave.  Do  you  not 
recollect,  Morcerf,  his  telling  us  so  at  your  breakfast  1 " 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  baroness,  "  if  slave  sbe  be,  she 
has  all  the  air  and  manner  of  a  princess." 

"  Of  t&e  '  Arabian  Nights ' ) " 

"  If  you  like  ;  but  tell  me,  my  dear  Lucien,  what  is  it 
that  constitutes  a  princess  1  Diamonds,  and  she  ia  cov- 
ered with  tbem." 

"To  me  she  seems  overloaded,"    observed    Eugenia, 
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"She  would  look  fax  better  if  she  wore  fewer;  and  we 
should  then  be  able  to  see  her  finely-formed  throat  and 
wriste.'* 

''See  how  the  artist  peeps  out!''  exclaimed  Madame 
Danglars;  ''my  poor  Eugenie,  you  must  conceal  your 
passion  for  the  fine  arts." 

"I  admire  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,"  re- 
turned the  young  lady. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  county  theni"  inquired 
Debray;  "he  is  not  much  amiss  according  to  my  ideas 
of  good  looks." 

"  The  count ) "  repeated  Eugenie,  as  though  it  had  not 
occurred  to  her  to  observe  him  sooner,  —  "  the  count  t  ob, 
he  is  so  dreadfully  pale !  " 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Moicerf ;  "and  in  that 
very  paleness  lies  the  secret  we  want  to  find  out.  The 
Comtesse  G insists  upon  it  he  is  a  vampire." 

"  Then  the  Comtesse  G has  returned  to  Paris,  has 

she  1 "  inquired  the  baroness. 

"  There  she  is,  Mamma,"  said  Eugenie ;  "  almost  oppo- 
site to  us,  with  that  profusion  of  beautiful  light  hair." 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  she  is ! "  cried  Madame  Danglars ;  "shall 
I  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  Morcerf  1 " 

"  Command  me,  Madame ;  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Well,  then,  you  should  go  and  bring  your  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo  to  us." 

"  What  for  1 "  asked  Eugenie. 

"  What  for  1  Why,  to  converse  with  him,  of  course ;  if 
you  have  no  curiosity  to  hear  whether  he  expresses  him- 
self like  other  people,  I  can  assure  you  I  have.  Have  you 
really  no  desire  to  see  him  t " 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Eugenie. 

"  Strange  girl !  "  murmured  the  baroness. 

"  He  will  very  probably  come  of  his  own  accord," 
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Uorcer£  "  There !  do  you  tee,  Madame,  Le  recognizes  you 
and  bowa" 

The  bareness  retorned  the  ealuta  in  the  most  smiling 
and  graceful  maimer. 

"  Well,"  said  Morcerf,  "  I  sacrifice  myself.  Adieu  ;  I 
will  go  and  see  if  there  U  any  chance  of  speaking  to 
him." 

"  Go  straight  to  his  box ;  tfaat  will  be  tbe  aimpleat  plan." 

"  But  I  have  neyer  bean  presented." 

"  Presented  to  whom  I " 

"  To  the  beautiful  Greek." 

"  You  aay  she  in  only  a  slave  1 " 

"  While  you  assert  that  she  lb  a  princectB.  Ko,  no,  I 
cannot  venture  to  enter  hia  box ;  but  1  hope  that  when  ho 
sees  me  leave  you,  be  will  come  out  of  bis  box." 

"  It  is  possible  ;  go." 

Morcerf  bowed  and  went  out  Just  as  be  waa  pasdng 
th*  count's  box,  the  door  opened,  and  Monte  Cristo  came 
forth.  After  giving  some  directions  to  Ali,  who  atood 
in  the  lobby,  the  count  observed  Albert,  and  taking  his 
arm  walked  onwards  with  him.  Carefully  cloedng  the 
box-door,  Ali  placed  himself  before  it,  while  a  crowd  of 
wondering  Bpectatora  aasembled  round  the  Nubian. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "Paris is  a  strange 
city,  and  the  Parisiona  a  very  singular  people.  One  might 
suppose  he  was  the  only  Nubian  they  had  ever  beheld. 
See  them  crowd  around  poor  Ali,  who  does  n't  know  what 
it  means.  1  assure  you  that  a  Frenchman  might  show 
himself  in  public,  either  in  Tunis,  Constantinople,  Bagdad, 
or  Cairo,  without  drawing  a  citde  of  gaien  around  him." 

"  That  shows  that  the  people  of  the  East  have  too  much 
good  senae  to  waste  their  time  and  attention  on  objects  un- 
deserving of  either.  Howem,  as  &t  as  Ali  is  oonoeined, 
I  oan  assure  you  that  the  interest  be  excites  arises  ftom 
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the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  jou,  who  axe  at  this  moment 
the  most  celebrated  person  in  Paris." 

''Bealljl  and  what  has  procnied  me  so  flattering  a 
distinction  1 " 

"  What  ?  Why,  jonrseli;  to  be  soie !  You  give  away 
horses  worth  a  thousand  louis ;  you  save  the  lives  of  ladies 
of  high  rank  and  beaaty ;  you  send  to  the  laceK^urse, 
under  the  name  of  Major  Brack,  horses  of  pure  blood  and 
jockeys  not  larger  than  marmots ;  then,  when  you  have 
carried  off  the  golden  trophy  of  victory,  instead  of  setting 
any  value  on  it^  you  give  it  to  the  first  handsome  woman 
you  think  of  1 " 

*'  And  who  has  filled  your  head  with  all  this  nonsense  1 " 

«Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  heard  it  from  Madame 
Danglars,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  djring  to  see  you  in  her  box, 
or  to  have  you  seen  there  by  others ;  secondly,  I  learned 
it  from  Beauchamp's  journal ;  and  thirdly,  from  my  own 
imagination.  Why,  if  you  sought  concealment,  did  you 
call  your  horse  Vampa]" 

"  That  was  an  oversight,  certainly,''  replied  the  count ; 
"but  tell  me,  does  the  Comte  de  Morcerf  never  visit 
the  opera?  I  have  been  looking  for  him,  but  without 
success." 

"  He  will  be  here  to-night" 

"  In  what  part  of  the  house  1 " 

"  In  the  baroness's  box,  I  believe." 

''  That  charming  young  woman  with  her  is  her  daughter  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  Indeed  I  then  I  congratulate  you." 

Morcerf  smiled.  "  We  will  discuss  that  subject  at  some 
future  time,"  said  he.   "  But  what  think  you  of  the  music  t " 

"  What  music  1 " 

"  That  which  you  have  just  heard." 

"Oh,  it  is  admirable,  as  the  production  of  a  human 
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composer,  gung  by  a  party  of  bipeds  without  feathers,  as 
Diogenes  atyled  mankind." 

"  Why,  my  dear  count,  it  would  seem  that  you  can  hear 
at  pleasure  the  Bcvea  choirs  of  paradise." 

"  You  are  partly  right ;  when  I  wish  to  hsten  to  sounds 
so  exquisitely  attuned  to  melody  as  mortal  ear  never  yet 
liatennd  to,  I  go  to  sleep." 

"  Very  well ;  you  arc  wonderfully  well  situated  for  that. 
Sleep,  my  dear  count,  sleep ;  the  opera  was  invented  for 
no  other  end." 

"  No ;  in  fact  your  orchestra  is  too  noisy.  To  sleep 
after  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  calm  and  silenoe 
are  necessary ;  a  certain  preparation  must  also  be  called 
in  aid." 

"  Ah  1  the  fomoua  hashish  1 " 

"  Precis«ly.  Viscount,  when  you  want  to  hear  music 
.  come  and  take  supper  with  me." 

"  I  have  already  enjoyed  that  treat  when  break&sting 
with  you,"  said  Morcert 

"  Bo  you  mean  at  Borne  }  " 

"  I  do." 

"Ah,  then,  I  suppose  you  heard  Haydn's  gutla;  the 
poor  exile  frequently  beguiles  a  weaiy  hour  in  playing 
over  the  airs  of  her  native  land." 

Morcerf  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and  Uonte  Cristo 
himself  fell  into  a  silent  revei;.  The  bell  rang  at  this 
moment  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  leaving  you,"  aaid  the  count, 
turning  in  the  direction  of  his  box. 

"  What  1    Are  you  going  t " 

"  Pray  say  everything  that  is  kind  to  Comtesse  G 

on  the  part  of  the  vampire." 

"  And  what  message  shall  I  convey  to  the  baroness  1 " 

"  That,  with  her  permission,  I  propose  doing  myself 
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the  honor  of  paying  my  lespects  in  the  conise  of  the 
eyening." 

The  third  act  had  now  commenced ;  and  daring  its 
progress  the  Comte  de  Morcerf,  according  to  promise, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  hex  of  Madame  Danglars. 
The  Comte  de  Morcerf  was  not  one  of  those  persons 
whose  aspect  would  create  either  interest  or  cariosity  in 
a  place  of  public  amusement ;  his  presence  therefore  was 
wholly  unnoticed  save  by  the  occupants  of  the  box  in 
which  he  had  just  seated  himself  The  quick  eye  of  Monte 
CristOy  however,  marked  his  coming ;  and  a  slight  smile 
passed  over  his  lip&  Hayd^e  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  business  of  the  stage;  like  all  unsophisticated  na- 
tures, she  delighted  in  whatever  addressed  itself  to  the 
eye  or  ear. 

The  third  act  passed  off  as  usuaL  Mademoiselles  Noblety 
Julie,  and  Leroux,  executed  the  customary  pirouettes ; 
Robert  duly  challenged  the  Prince  of  Grenada ;  and  the 
royal  parent  of  the  Princess  Isabella,  taking  his  daughter 
by  the  hand,  swept  round  the  stage  with  majestic  strides, 
the  better  to  display  the  rich  folds  of  his  velvet  robe  and 
mantle.  After  which  the  curtain  again  fell,  and  the  specta- 
tors poured  forth  from  the  theatre  into  the  lobbies  and 
salon. 

The  count  left  his  box  and  proceeded  at  once  to  that 
of  Madame  Danglars,  who  could  scarcely  restrain  a  cry  of 
mingled  pleasure  and  surprise.  "  Welcome,  Monsieur  the 
Count ! "  exclaimed-  she,  as  he  entered.  "  I  have  been 
most  anxious  to  see  you,  that  I  might  repeat  verbally 
those  thanks  writing  can  so  ill  express." 

**  Surely  so  trifling  a  circumstance  cannot  deserve  a 
place  in  your  remembrance.  Believe  me,  Madame,  I  had 
entirely  forgotten  it." 

"  Bat  it  is  not  so  easy  to  foiget,  Monsiear  the  Coon^ 
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that  the  next  i&j  you  saved  the  life  of  my  dear  friend, 
Madame  de  Villefort,  which  was  put  in  peril  by  tho«e 
very  horses." 

"This  time,  at  least,  I  cannot  accept  yonr  flattering 
acknowledguienta.  Ali,  my  Nubian  eiave,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  render  to  Madame  de  Villefort  tliab  eminent 
serrice." 

"  Was  it  Ali,"  asked  the  Comte  de  Morcer^  "  who  res- 
cued my  Bon  from  the  hands  of  bandits  "i " 

"  No,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  press- 
ing with  friendly  warmth  the  hand  held  out  to  him  by 
the  general;  "iu  this  instance  I  may  fairly  and  freely 
acce[)t  your  thanka.  But  you  hare  already  teudercd  them, 
I  have  already  received  them  ;  and  in  fact  I  am  em- 
barrassed by  your  continued  gratitude.  Do  me  the  honor, 
MEidamo  the  Baronoee,  to  present  me  to  Mademoiselle  your 
daughter." 

"  Oh,  yon  are  no  atrauger,  —  at  least  not  by  name," 
nplied  Madame  Danglara ;  "  and  the  last  two  or  three  daya 
we  have  talked  of  nothii^;  else  but  yoatself.  Eugenie," 
continued  the  baronesa,  turning  towards  her  daughter, 
"  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte  Crieto." 

The  count  bowed,  while  Mademoiaells  Danglan  letamed 
a  alight  inclination  of  the  head.  "  You  have  a  charming 
joung  person  with  yon  to-night,  Monsieur  the  Count," 
said  Eugenie.     "Is  she  your  daughter!" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Monte  Crieto,  aatonisbed  at  the 
coolness  and  freedom  of  the  question.  ''She  is  an  nn- 
fbrtunate  Greek,  of  whom  I  am  the  guardian." 

"  And  what  is  her  name  1 " 

"  Hayd^"  replied  Monte  Cristo. 

"  A  Greek  t "  murmured  Comte  de  Moroer£ 

"Tes,  indeed.  Count,"  said  Madame  Danglsre;  "and 
tell  me,  did  yoa  em  we  at  the  oonrt  of  Ali  Tebelln, 
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whom  you  so  gloriooBly  served,  a  more  admiiable  oostame 
than  we  have  there  before  our  eyes ) " 

"  Did  I  hear  rightly,  Monsiemr  the  Coant,^  said  Monte 
Cristo,  ''  that  yon  served  at  Janinal " 

**  I  was  inspectoi^neial  of  the  pacha's  troops,"  replied 
Morcerf ;  '^and  I  seek  not  to  conceal  that  I  owe  my  for^ 
tnne^  such  as  it  is,  to  the  liberality  of  the  illostrioas 
Albanian  chief." 

**  Bat  look  I  pray  look  I "  exclaimed  Madame  Danglars. 

''  Where  1 "  stammered  Morcer£ 

^  There,  there ! "  said  Monte  Cristo,  as,  folding  his 
arms  around  the  count,  he  leaned  with  him  over  the  front 
of  the  box,  just  as  Hayd6e,  whose  eyes  were  occupied  in 
examining  the  theatre  in  search  of  the  count,  perceived 
his  pale  features  close  to  the  countenance  of  Morcerf 
whom  he  was  holding  in  his  arms.  This  sight  produced 
on  the  astonished  girl  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  the  &ba- 
lous  head  of  Medusa.  She  bent  forwards  as  though  to 
assure  herself  of  the  reality  of  what  she  beheld,  then  utter- 
ing a  faint  cry,  threw  herself  back  in  her  seat  The  sound 
that  burst  from  the  agitated  Greek  quickly  reached  the 
ear  of  the  watchful  Ali,  who  instantly  opened  the  box- 
door  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

**  Bless  me  1 "  exclaimed  £ug^nie,  "  what  has  happened 
to  your  ward,  Monsieur  the  Count  1  She  seems  taken 
suddenly  ill ! " 

**  Very  probably  I  "  answered  the  count.  "  But  do  not 
be  alarmed  on  her  account  1  Haydde's  nervous  system  is 
delicately  organized,  and  she  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  odors  even  of  flowers ;  there  are  some  which  cause  her 
to  feint  if  brought  into  her  presence.  However,"  con- 
tinued Monte  Cristo,  drawing  a  small  phial  firom  his 
pocket,  '*I  have  an  infellible  remedy  for  such  attacks." 
So  saying,  he  bowed  to  the  baroness  and  her  daughter. 
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excbanged  a  parting  sbake  of  the  hand  with  Debray  and 
the  count,  and  quitted  the  bos.  Upon  his  return  to 
Hayd^e,  he  found  her  extremely  pale  and  much  agitated. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  seized  his  hnnd.  Monte 
Cristo  noticed  that  the  handa  of  the  young  giil  were  moist 
and  cold. 

"  With  whom  was  mj  Lord  conversing  a  few  minntea 
since  t "  aaked  she,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  With  the  Comte  de  Morcorf,"  answered  Monte  Cristo. 
"  Ho  tells  me  he  served  your  illustrioUH  father,  and  that 
he  owes  his  fortune  to  him." 

"  Ah,  the  scoundrel !  "  esclaimed  Hayd^  ;  "  it  is  he 
■who  sold  my  father  to  the  Turks,  and  the  fortune  he 
boasts  of  was  the  price  of  his  treachery !  Did  you  not 
know  that,  my  dear  Lord  1 " 

"Something  of  this  I  heard  in  Epirus,"  said  Monte 
Cristo ;  "  but  the  particnlais  are  etUI  unknown  to  me. 
Too  shall  relate  them  to  me,  my  child.  They  are  no 
donbt  both  curious  and  interesting," 

"Yes,  yes  1  bat  let  us  go  hence,  I  beseech  you  !  I  feel 
as  though  it  would  kill  me  to  remain  longer  near  that 
dreadful  man."  So  saying,  Hayd&  arose,  and  wrapping 
herself  in  her  bamooaa  of  white  cashmere  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  coral,  she  hastily  quitted  the  box  at  the 
moment  when  the  curtain  was  rising  upon  the  fourth  act 

"  Do  you  observe  1 "  said  the  Comtesse  G to  Albert, 

who  had  returned  to  her  side ;  "  that  man  does  nothing 
like  other  people.  He  listens  most  devoutly  to  the  third 
act  of  'Robert  le  Diabl^'  and  leaves  when  the  fourth 
begins." 
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SoMB  days  after  this  meeting,  Albeit  de  Moroerf  visited 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  at  his  house  in  the  Champs 
i^ys^es,  which  had  already  assumed  that  palace-like  ap- 
pearance which  the  count's  princely  fortune  enabled  him 
to  give  even  to  his  most  temporary  residences.  He  came 
to  renew  the  thanks  of  Madame  Danglars  which  had  been 
already  conveyed  to  the  count  through  the  medium  of  a 
letter,  signed  "Baronne  Danglars,  n^e  Hermine  de  Ser- 
vieux."  Albert  was  accompanied  by  Lucien  Debray,  who, 
joining  in  his  friend's  conversation,  added  some  passing 
compliments,  the  source  of  which  the  count's  talent  for 
finesse  easily  enabled  him  to  guess.  He  was  convinced 
that  Lucien's  visit  to  him  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  double 
feeling  of  curiosity,  the  larger  half  of  which  sentiment 
emanated  from  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e  d' An  tin.  In  short, 
Madame  Danglars,  not  being  able  personally  to  examine 
in  detail  the  domestic  economy  and  household  arrange- 
ments of  a  man  who  gave  away  horses  worth  thirty  thou- 
sand livres,  and  who  went  to  the  opera  with  a  Greek 
slave  wearing  diamonds  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of 
money,  had  deputed  those  eyes,  by  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  see,  to  give  her  a  faithful  account  of  the  mode  of 
life  of  this  incomprehensible  individual  But  the  count 
did  not  appear  to  suspect  there  could  be  the  slightest 
connection  between  Lucien's  visit  and  the  baroness's 
curiosity. 
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"  Ton  are  in  constant  communication,  then,  with  the 
Baron  Danglarsl"  inquired  the  couut  of  Albert  de 
Morcerf. 

"  Yes,  Count,  you  know  what  I  told  you." 

"  All  remaius  tho  sftme,  then,  in  that  qiiatterr' 

"It  is  more  than  over  a  settled  thing,"  said  Lucien ; 
and  confddcring  this  remark  was  all  that  ho  was  at  that 
time  called  upon  to  make,  he  adjusted  the  glass  to  hia 
eye,  and  biting  the  top  of  bis  gold-he^ided  cane,  began  to 
make  the  tour  of  tbe  room,  examining  tho  arms  and  the 
pictures. 

"Abl"  aaid  Monte  Giisto,  "T  did  not  expect,  after  beAT- 
ing  what  you  eaid,  that  the  affair  wonld  be  bo  promptly 
concluded." 

"Oh,  tilings  take  their  oouree  without  our  asBistance. 
While  wfi  are  forgetting  them,  they  are  falling  into  their 
appointed  order ;  and  when  ^ain  our  attention  is  di- 
noted  to  them,  we  are  aurprised  at  the  progress  they  have 
made  towards  the  proposed  end.  My  father  and  M,  Dan- 
glars  served  together  in  ^win,  —  my  father  in  the  army, 
and  M.  Danglars  in  the  commissariat  department  It  was 
there  that  my  laUiet,  rained  by  the  revolation,  and  M. 
Danglars,  who  neTer  had  poseesaed  any  patrimony,  both 
laid  the  foundations  of  theii  different  fortunes." 

"  Yes,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  think  M.  Danglan  men- 
tioned that  in  a  visit  which  I  paid  bim  ;  and,"  continned 
hb,  casting  a  side-glanee  at  Lucien,  who  was  turning 
orer  the  leaves  of  an  album,  "is  Mademoiselle  Eng^ 
nie  pretty,  —  for  I  think  I  remember  that  to  be  ber 
namet" 

"  Very  pretty,  or  rather,  very  beautifnl,"  replied  Albert ; 
"  bnt  of  that  style  of  beattty  which  I  do  not  appreciate. 
I  BIB  an  ungratrfol  fellow." 

"  Yon  speak  as  if  yon  were  already  ber  husband." 
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*'  Ah  I "  xetumed  Albert^  in  his  turn  looking  ronnd  to 
see  what  Lncien  was  doing. 

''  Beallj/'  said  Monte  Cnsto,  lowering  his  Yoicey  "  jon 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  enthusiastic  on  the  snbject 
of  this  marriage." 

"  Mademoiselle  Danglars  is  too  rich  for  me,"  replied 
Morcerf ;  *'and  that  fnghtens  me." 

**  Bah  I "  exclaimed  Monte  Cristo,  ^'tiiat  's  a  fine  reason 
to  give  1     Are  you  not  rich  yourself  t " 

**  My  father's  income  is  about  fifty  thousand  livies  per 
annum ;  and  he  will  give  me  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand when  I  marry.'' 

"  That  perhaps  might  not  be  considered  a  large  sum, 
in  Paris  especially,**  said  the  count ;  **  but  everything  does 
not  depend  on  wealth,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a 
good  name,  and  to  occupy  a  high  station  in  society.  Your 
name  is  celebrated,  your  position  magnificent ;  and  then 
the  Comte  de  Morcerf  is  a  soldier,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
the  integrity  of  a  Bayard  united  to  the  poverty  of  a  Du- 
guesclin,  —  disinterestedness  is  the  brightest  ray  in  which 
a  noble  sword  can  shine.  As  for  me,  I  consider  the  union 
with  Mademoiselle  Danglars  a  most  suitable  one ;  she  will 
enrich  you,  and  you  will  ennoble  her." 

Albert  shook  his  head,  and  looked  thoughtfuL  *'  There 
is  still  something  else,*'  said  he. 

«  I  confess,''  observed  Monte  Cristo,  ^  that  I  have  some 
difficulty  in  comprehending  your  objection  to  a  young  lady 
who  is  both  rich  and  beautiful." 

''  Oh  I  "  said  Morcerf,  "  this  repugnance,  if  repugnance 
it  may  be  called,  is  not  all  on  my  side." 

*'  Whence  can  it  arise,  then  I  for  you  told  me  your 
father  desired  the  marriage." 

**  My  mother's  is  the  dissenting  voioe ;  she  has  a  deal 
and  penetsating  juclgment,  and  does  not  smile  on  the  pro* 
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posed  anion.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  she  eeoms  to 
entertain  some  prejudice  against  the  Dan^lora." 

"  Ah  1 "  aaid  the  count,  in  a  Boniewbat  forced  tone, 
"  that  may  be  easily  explained  ;  Madame  la  Comtesse  do 
IMorcerf,  who  ia  ariBtocracy  and  re^ucment  itself,  docs  not 
relish  the  idea  of  being  allied  by  your  marriage  with  one 
of  ignoble  birth,  —  that  ia  natural  enough." 

"1  do  not  know  if  that  is  her  reason,"  said  Albert;  "but 
one  thing  I  do  know,  that  if  this  marriBga  be  consum- 
mated it  will  render  her  quite  miserable.  There  was  to 
have  been  a  meeting  six  weeks  ago  in  order  to  talk  over 
and  Bottle  the  affair  ;  but  1  had  such  a  sudden  attack  of 
indisposition  —  " 

"  Real  1 "  interrupted  the  count,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  real  enough,  from  anxiety  doubtless,  —  that  they 
postponed  the  rendezvous  for  two  months.  There  m  no 
hurry,  you  know,  I  am  not  yet  twenty-one,  and  Eugenie 
ia  only  seventeen  yean  of  age ;  but  the  two  months  expire 
next  week.  It  must  be  done.  My  dear  count,  you  can- 
not imagine  how  my  mind  ia  harassed.  Ah  !  how  happy 
you  are  in  being  free  I " 

"  Well  I  and  why  should  not  you  be  &ee  too  I  What 
prevents  you  from  being  so  1 " 

"  Oh  I  it  will  be  too  great  a  disappointment  to  my 
fitther  if  I  do  not  marry  Mademoiselle  Danglara." 

"  Many  her,  then,"  said  the  count,  with  a  significant 
shrug  of  the  shouldera. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Morcerf ;  "  but  that  will  plunge  my 
mother  into  positive  grief." 

"  Then  do  not  many  her,"  said  the  count, 

"  Well,  I  shall  see.  1  will  try  and  think  over  what  ia 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  ;  you  will  give  me  your  advice, 
will  yon  not,  and  if  possible  extricate  me  frvm  my  un- 
pleasant position  I    I  think^  nther  than  give  pain  to  my 
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excellent  mother,  I  would  ran  the  risk  of  ofifending  the 
eonnt" 

Monte  Cristo  turned  away ;  he  seemed  moved  by  this 
last  remark.  ''  Ah  I  "  said  he  to  Debray,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  an  easy-chair  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
salon,  and  who  held  a  pencil  in  his  right  hand  and  an  ac- 
eount-book  in  his  lefl,  ''  what  are  you  doing  there  ?  Are 
you  making  a  sketch  after  Poussinl" 

"  No,  no !  I  am  doing  something  of  a  very  opposite 
nature  to  painting.     I  am  engaged  with  arithmetic." 

"Arithmetic!" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  calculating  —  by  the  way,  Morcerf,  that 
indirectly  concerns  you — I  am  calculating  what  the  house 
of  Danglars  must  have  gained  by  the  last  rise  in  Hayti 
stock ;  from  206  they  have  risen  to  409  in  three  days, 
and  the  prudent  banker  had  purchased  largely  at  206. 
He  must  have  made  three  hundred  thousand  livres.'* 

"  That  is  not  his  best  stroke,"  said  Morcerf ;  "  did  he 
not  gain  a  million  in  Spanish  securities  this  last  year?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Lucien,  "  here  is  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  who  will  say  to  you,  as  the  Italians  do,  — 

'Dan&ro  esaIItiU^ 
Met^  della  metk.' 

When  they  tell  me  such  things,  I  only  shrug  my  shoul- 
ders and  say  nothing." 

"  But  you  were  speaking  of  Hayti  t "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  Ah,  Hayti !  —  that  is  quite  another  thing  !     Hayti  is 

the  ecarti  of  French  stock-jobbing.     They  may  like  la 

houillotte,  delight  in  whist,  be  enraptured  with  le  boston, 

and  yet  grow  tired  of  all ;  but  they  always  come  back  to 

torf^,  -— that  is  the  game  par  excdlenoe.   M.  Danglars  sold 

yesterday  at  406,  and  pockets  three  hundred  thousand 

UcTzes.     Had  he  but  waited  till  to-day  the  stocks  would 
VOL.  n. — 17 
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have  fallen  to  205,  and  instead  of  gsiaing  three  liundrod 
thousand  livicB  he  would  have  lost  tTveiitj  or  twenty-flve 
tliouaaud." 

"  And  why  is  this  sudden  fall  from  409  to  205 1 "  asked 
Monte  Criato.  "  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  am  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  all  these  stock-jobbing  intrigues," 

"  Because,"  said  Albert,  laughing,  "  one  piece  of  news 
followa  another,  and  there  is  often  great  dissimilarity 
between  them." 

"Ah," said  the  connt,  "I  see  that  M.  Danglara  is  accus- 
tomed to  play  at  gainbg  or  losing  three  hundred  thousand 
livies  in  a  day  ;  he  must  be  enormously  riuh." 

"  It  is  not  he  who  plays,"  exclaimed  Lucien,  "  it  ia 
Madame  Danglars ;  she  is  indeed  daring," 

"  But  you  who  are  a  reasonable  being,  Lucien,  and  who 
know  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  news, 
since  you  are  at  the  fountain-bead,  surely  you  ought  to 
prevent  it,"  said  Morcerf,  with  a  smile. 

"How  can  I  if  her  hueband  fails  in  controlling  herl" 
asked  Lucien  ;  "  you  know  the  character  of  the  baroness, 
—  DO  one  has  any  influence  with  her,  and  she  does  pre- 
daely  what  she  pleases." 

"  Ah,  if  I  were  in  your  place  —  "  said  Albert. 

«  Weill" 

"  I  would  reform  her ;  it  would  bo  tendering  a  service 
to  her  future  son-in-law." 

"  How  would  you  set  about  it  t " 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  easy  enough,  —  I  would  give  her  a 
lesson." 

"  A  lesson  1 " 

"  Yes.  Tour  position  as  secretary  to  the  minister  ren- 
ders your  authority  great  on  the  eutiject  of  political  news  ; 
yon  never  open  your  mouth  but  the  stock-brokeis  immedi- 
ately stenograph  your  words.    CaoM  her  to  lose  one  hxat- 
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died  thousand  livies  suddenly,   and  that  will  teach  her 
prudence." 

*^  I  do  not  understand/'  stammered  Lucien. 

''  It  is  very  clear,  notwithstanding,"  replied  the  young 
man,  with  a  ndiveti  totally  &ee  from  all  affectation ;  "  an- 
nounce to  her  some  fine  morning  an  unheard-of  piece  of 
intelligence,  —  some  telegraphic  despatch,  of  which  you 
alone  are  in  possession  ;  for  instance,  that  Henry  lY.  was 
seen  yesterday  at  the  house  of  Gabrielle.  That  will  cause 
the  funds  to  rise ;  she  will  lay  her  plans  accordingly,  and 
she  will  certainly  lose  when  Beauchamp  announces  the 
following  day  in  his  journal,  '  The  report  which  has  been 
circulated,  stating  the  king  to  have  been  seen  yesterday  at 
Gabrielle's  house,  is  totally  without  foundation.  We  can 
positively  assert  that  his  Majesty  did  not  quit  the  Pont 
Neuf.' " 

Lucien  half  smiled.  Monte  Cristo,  although  apparently 
indifferent,  had  not  lost  one  word  of  this  conversation, 
and  his  penetrating  eye  bad  even  read  a  bidden  secret  in 
the  embarrassed  manner  of  the  secretary.  This  embarrass- 
ment had  completely  escaped  Albert,  but  it  caused  Lucien 
to  shorten  his  visit ;  he  was  evidently  ill  at  ease.  The 
count,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  said  something  in  a  low 
voice  to  which  he  answered,  "Willingly,  Monsieur  the 
Count ;  I  accept  your  proposal."  The  count  returned  to 
young  Morcerf. 

"Do  you  not  think,  on  reflection,"  said  he  to  him, 
"that  you  have  done  wrong  in  thus  speaking  of  your 
mother-in-law  in  the  presence  of  M.  Debray]" 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  Morcerf,  "  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  apply  that  title  so  prematurely." 

"  Now,  speaking  without  any  exaggeration,  is  your 
mother  really  so  very  much  averse  to  this  marriage  1 " 

"  So  much  so  that  the  baroness  very  rarely  comes  to  tha 
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Louse;  and  my  mother  has  not,  I  think,  viaited  Madame 
Danglare  twice  in  her  whole  life." 

"Then,"  said  the  count,  "I  am  emboldened  to  gpeak 
openly  to  you.  M.  Banglsrs  is  my  banker  ;  M.  de  Ville- 
fort  haa  overwhelmed  me  with  politeness  in  letura  for  a 
aervie*  which  b  casual  piece  of  good  fortune  enabled  me  to 
render  him.  I  predict  from  all  this  an  avalanche  of  din- 
ners and  lOuts.  How,  in  order  to  appear  not  to  expect 
such  a  proceeding,  and  abio  to  be  beforeliand  with  them, 
if  you  like  it,  I  have  thought  of  inviting  Monsieur  and 
Mailame  Dauglars,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Villcfort, 
to  my  countty-houeo  at  Auteuil.  If  1  were  to  invite  you 
and  the  Cotnte  and  Comtesae  do  Morcerf  to  this  dinner,  it 
TTould  give  it  the  air  of  a  matrimonial  rendoivous,  or  at 
least  Madame  de  Morcerf  would  look  upon  the  aifair  iu 
that  light,  especially  if  M.  lo  Raron  Dim^lars  did  mo  tlio 
honor  to  bring  bis  daughter.  In  that  case  your  mother 
would  hold  me  in  aversion,  and  I  do  not  at  all  wiab  that ; 
on  the  contrary,  —  and  tell  it  to  her  aa  often  as  there  is 
opportunity,  —  I  desire  to  occupy  a  promineut  place  in  bei 

"  Indeed,  Count,"  eaid  Uorcerf,  "  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  having  used  bo  much  candor  towards  me,  and  I  grate- 
fully accept  the  exclusion  which  you  propose  to  me.  You 
say  you  desire  my  mother's  good  opinion ;  I  assure  you 
it  is  already  yours  to  a  very  unuaual  degree." 

"Do  you  think  sol"  inquired  Monte  Cristo,  with 
interest. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  we  talked  of  you  an  hour  after 
you  left  UB  the  other  day.  But  to  return  to  what  we  were 
saying.  If  my  mother  could  know  of  this  considervtion 
on  jour  part  —  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  her  —  I  am  sure 
that  she  will  be  most  gnteful  to  you  ;  it  is  true  that  my 
father  will  be  equally  ai^iy." 
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The  count  laughed.  *'  Well,"  said  he  to  Morcerf,  "  but 
I  think  jour  father  will  not  be  the  only  angry  one ;  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Danglars  will  think  me  a  very  ill- 
mannered  person.  They  know  that  I  am  intimate  with 
you, — that  you  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  oldest  of  my  Parich 
ian  acquaintances,  and  they  will  not  find  you  at  my  house ; 
they  will  certainly  ask  me  why  I  did  not  invite  you.  Be 
sure  to  provide  yourself  with  some  previous  engagement 
which  shall  have  a  semblance  of  probability,  and  commu- 
nicate the  fact  to  me  by  a  line  in  writing.  You  know  that 
with  bankers  nothing  but  a  written  document  will  be  valid." 

''  I  will  do  better  than  that,"  said  Albert ;  '*  my  mother 
is  wishing  to  go  to  the  seaside,  —  what  day  is  fixed  for 
your  dinner  1" 

"  Saturday." 

"  This  is  Tuesday,  —  well,  to-morrow  evening  we  leave, 
and  the  day  after  we  shall  be  at  Treport.  Really,  Mour 
eieur  the  Count,  you  are  a  charming  person  to  set  people 
at  their  ease." 

"  Indeed,  you  give  me  more  credit  than  I  deserve ;  I 
only  wish  to  do  what  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  that  is  alL'^ 

"  When  shall  you  send  your  invitations  1 " 

"  This  very  day." 

"Well,  I  will  immediately  call  on  M.  Danglars,  and 
tell  him  that  my  mother  and  myself  leave  Paris  to-morrow. 
I  have  not  seen  you,  consequently  I  know  nothing  of  your 
dinner." 

**  How  foolish  you  are  I  Have  you  forgotten  that  M. 
Debray  has  just  seen  you  at  my  house )  ** 

"  Ah,  true  1 " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  you,  and  invited  you 
without  any  ceremony,  when  you  instantly  answered  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  be  among  the  number  of 
my  guests,  as  you  were  going  to  Treport." 
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"Well,  then,  that  is  settled  ;  but  you  will  come  and 
call  on  my  mother  before  to-morrow  1 " 

"Before  to-morrow  ?  That  will  bo  a  difficult  matter  to 
arrange  ;  besides,  I  should  be  in  the  way  of  all  the  prepa- 
rations for  departure." 

"  Very  well !  do  something  better  than  that.  Ton  were 
only  a  charming  man  before,  but  if  you  accede  to  my  pro- 
posal, you  will  be  adorable." 

"  What  must  I  do  to  attain  such  a  height)" 

"  You  are  to-day  free  as  air;  como  and  dine  with  me. 
We  shall  be  a  small  party, —  only  yourself,  my  mother, 
and  I.  You  have  scarcely  seen  my  mother  ;  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  observing  her  more  closely.  She  is  a 
remarkable  woman,  and  I  only  regret  that  there  does  not 
exist  another  who  resembles  her,  about  twenty  years 
younger ;  in  that  case,  I  assure  you,  there  would  very 
soon  be  a  Comtesse  and  Yicomtesse  de  Morcerf.  As  to  my 
ftther,  you  will  not  see  him  ;  he  is  officially  engaged,  and 
dines  with  Monsieur  the  Grand  Eeferendary.  We  will  talk 
over  our  travels ;  and  you,  who  have  seen  the  whole  world, 
will  relate  your  adventures.  You  shall  tell  us  the  history 
of  the  beautiful  Qreek  who  was  with  yon  the  other  night 
at  the  opera,  and  whom  you  call  yonr  slave,  and  yet 
treat  like  a  princees.  We  will  talk  Italian  and  Spanish. 
Come,  accept  my  invitation,  and  my  mother  will  thank 
you." 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  said  the  count;  "your invitation 
is  most  gracious,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  accept  it.  I  am  not  so  much  at  liberty  as 
yon  suppose ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  most  important 


"  Ah,  take  care!  you  were  teaching  me  just  now  how 
in  case  of  an  invitation  to  dinner  one  might  creditably 
make  an  excuse.    I  lequiie  the  proof  of  a  pre-«ngagement. 
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I  am  not  a  banker,  like  M.  Danglais,  but  I  am  quite  as 
incredulous  as  he  is." 

*'  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  proo^"  replied  the  count ; 
and  he  rang  the  bell. 

**  Humph ! "  said  Morcerf,  **  this  is  the  second  time  you 
have  refused  to  dine  with  my  mother ;  it  is  eyident  you 
wish  to  avoid  her." 

Monte  Cristo  started.  " Oh,  you  do  not  mean  that!" 
said  he;  "besides,  here  comes  the  confirmation  of  my 
assertion."  Baptistin  entered  and  remained  standing  at 
the  door.  '*  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  your  visits 
had  11" 

"  Indeed,  you  are  such  an  extraordinary  person  that  I 
would  not  answer  for  it." 

**  At  all  events,  I  could  not  guess  that  you  would  invite 
me  to  dinner?" 

"  Probably  not." 

"  Well,  listen ;  Baptistin,  what  did  I  tell  you  this 
morning  when  I  called  you  into  my  laboratory  ? " 

**  To  close  the  door  against  visitors  as  soon  as  the  clock 
stmck  five,"  replied  the  valet. 

"What  then r' 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  the  Count  —  "  said  Albert. 

"  No,  no,  I  wish  to  do  away  with  that  mysterious  repu- 
tation that  you  have  given  roe,  my  dear  viscount ;  it  is 
tiresome  to  be  always  acting  Manfred.  I  wish  my  life  to 
be  free  and  open.     Go  on,  Baptistin." 

**  Then  to  admit  no  one  except  M.  le  Major  Bartolomeo 
Cavalcanti  and  his  son." 

"You  hear:  Major  Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti, — a  ;nan 
who  ranks  among  the  most  ancient  nobility  of  Italy,  whose 
name  Dante  has  celebrated  in  the  tenth  canto  of  *  The 
Inferno ; '  you  remember  it,  do  you  not  1  Then  there  is 
his  son,  a  charming  young  man  about  your  own  age,  Yis- 
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count,  bearing  the  eame  title  as  yourself,  and  who  ia  mak- 
ing his  entree  iuto  the  Fsrisiau  world,  aided  by  his  futher'e 
millions.  The  major  will  bring  bis  eon  with  him  this 
evening,  the  amtiiio,  as  we  say  ia  Italy  ;  he  con&des  him 
tu  my  care.  If  he  prove  himself  worthy  of  it,  1  will  do 
what  I  can  to  advanoe  h^  interest;  you  will  asstat  me, 
will  you  not  i " 

"  Most  undoubtedly  1  This  Miyor  Cavalcanti  ia  an  old 
friend  of  yours,  then  )  " 

"  By  no  means.  Uu  is  a  worthy  nubleman,  very  pohte, 
modest,  and  a^Teeable,  such  as  may  be  fuund  constantly 
in  Italy,  desceuduuts  of  very  ancient  familiea.  I  have 
met  him  several  time*  at  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Lucca, 
and  he  has  now  communicated  to  me  the  loct  of  his 
arrival  In  this  place.  The  acquaintuncea  one  makes  in 
travelling  have  a  sort  of  claim  on  one.  They  everywhere 
expect  to  receive  the  same  attention  which  you  once  paid 
them  by  chance  ;  as  though  the  civilities  of  a  passing  hour 
were  likely  to  awaken  any  lasting  interest  in  favor  of  the 
man  in  whose  society  you  may  happen  to  be  thrown  in 
the  conrsa  of  your  journey.  This  good  Major  Cavalcanti 
has  come  to  take  a  second  view  of  Paris,  which  he  has  seen 
only  in  paasing  through  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow.  I  shall  give  him  a  good 
dinner ;  ha  will  confide  his  son  to  my  care  ;  I  will  prom- 
ise to  watch  over  him.  I  shall  let  him  follow  in  whatever 
path  hia  folly  may  lead  him  ;  and  tbeu  I  shall  have  done 
my  part." 

"Certainly;  I  see  you  are  a  precious  mentor,"  aaid 
Albert.  "  Good-by,  then ;  we  shall  return  on  Sunday. 
By  the  way,  I  have  received  news  of  Franz." 

"  Have  you  1     Is  he  still  amusing  himself  in  Italy  t " 

"I  believe  so;  however,  be  r^reta  your  absence  ex- 
tremely.   Ue  Bays  70a  wen  the  son  of  Borne,  and  that 
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without  you  all  appeals  dark  and  cloudy ;  I  do  not  know 
if  he  does  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  rains." 

''His  opinion  of  me  is  altered  for  the  better,  theni " 

"  No,  he  still  persists  in  looking  upon  you  as  the  most 
incomprehensible  and  mysterious  of  beings.'' 

He  is  a  charming  young  man,"  said  Monte  Cristo; 
and  I  felt  a  lively  interest  in  him  the  very  first  evening 
when  I  learned  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  supper,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  a  portion  of  mine.  He  is,  I 
think,  the  son  of  General  d'Epinay ) " 

"  He  is." 

"The  same  who  was  so  shamefully  assassinated  in 
1815 1 " 

**  By  the  Bonapartists." 

"  Yes  I  really  I  like  him  extremely ;  is  there  not  also 
a  matrimonial  engagement  contemplated  for  him  1 " 

'^  Tes,  he  is  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort." 

« Indeed ! " 

''  Just  as  I  am  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Danglars,"  said 
Albert^  laughing. 

"  You  smile  ! " 

"  Yes." 

"Why  do  you  do  so  1 " 

"  I  smile  because  there  appears  to  me  to  be  about  as 
much  inclination  for  the  consummation  of  the  engagement 
in  question  as  there  is  for  my  own.  But  really,  my  dear 
count,  we  are  talking  of  women  as  they  talk  of  men ;  it 
is  unpardonable ! "    Albert  rose. 

"  Are  you  going  1 " 

*'  Keally,  that  is  Tery  good  in  you  I  Two  hours  have  I 
been  boiing  you  to  death  with  my  company,  and  then 
you  with  the  greatest  politeness,  ask  me  if  I  am  going ! 
Indeed,  Count,  you  are  the  most  polished  man  in  the 
world !    And  your  servantS|  too,  how  very  well  behaved 
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they  are.  There  is  quite  e,  stjU  about  them, —  M.  Baptis- 
tin  especially ;  I  could  never  get  such  a  man  as  tbat.  My 
aervanta  eeem  to  imitate  those  you  soiuetimea  see  in  a 
play,  who  because  they  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  say 
acquit  themselves  in  the  most  awkward  manner  possible. 
So  if  yon  part  ^with  M.  Baptiatin,  give  me  the  refusal 
of  him." 

"  Agreed,  ViBcount." 

'■  That  is  not  all.  Give  my  compliments  to  your  illus- 
trioua  visitor,  Cavalcanto  of  the  Cavalcanti ;  and  if  by  any 
chance  he  should  be  wishing  to  establish  his  son,  lind  him 
a  wife  very  rich,  very  noble,  oa  her  mother's  side  at  least, 
and  a  baroness  in  light  of  her  father,  in  that  I  will  help 
you." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  yon  will  do  as  much  as  that,  will  you  t " 

"  Yea." 

"  AVell,  really,  nothing  is  certain  in  this  world." 

"  Oh,  Count,  what  a  service  you  might  render  me  !  I 
should  like  you  a  hundred  times  better  if  by  your  inter- 
vention I  could  manage  to  remain  a  bachelor,  even  were 
it  only  for  ten  yeara," 

"  Nothing  is  impossible,"  gravely  replied  Monte  Cristo ; 
and  taking  leave  of  Albert,  he  returned  into  the  house  and 
struck  the  gong  three  times.     Bertuccio  appeared. 

"  M.  Bertuccio,  you  understand  that  I  intend  entertain- 
ing company  on  Saturday  at  Auteuil,"  Bertuccio  slightly 
started.  "  I  shall  require  your  services  to  see  that  all  he 
properly  arranged.  It  is  a  beautiful  house,  or  at  all  events 
may  be  made  so." 

"  There  muat  be  a  good  deal  done  before  it  can  deserve 
that  title,  Monsieur  the  Count,  for  the  tapestried  hangings 
an  very  old." 

"  Let  them  all  be  taken  away  and  changed,  then,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eleeping-cbamber  which  is  hung  with 
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led  damask ;  you  will  leave  that  exactly  as  it  is."  Ber- 
tuccio  bowed.  ''You  will  not  touch  the  garden  either. 
As  to  the  yard,  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  it ;  I 
should  prefer  that  being  altered  beyond  all  recognition." 

"  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  carry  out  your 
wishes,  Monsieur  the  Count.  I  should  be  glad,  however, 
to  receive  your  Excellency's  commands  concerning  the 
dinner." 

**  Eeally,  my  dear  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  ''since 
you  have  been  in  Paris  you  have  become  quite  nervous, 
and  apparently  out  of  your  element ;  you  no  longer  seem 
to  understand  me." 

''But  surely  your  Excellency  will  be  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  whom  you  are  expecting  to  receive?'' 

"I  do  not  yet  know  myself;  neither  is  it  necessaiy 
that  you  should  know.  Lucullus  dines  with  Lucullus; 
that  is  quite  sufficient."  Bertuccio  bowed  and  left  the 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

UAJOB  CAVALCANTL 

Thb  coant  and  BaptiEtin  had  told  tbe  truth  when  they 
announced  to  Morcerf  the  proposed  visit  of  the  major, 
which  had  served  Moate  Cristo  as  a  pretext  for  declining 
the  invitation  which  he  had  received  from  AJbert.  Seven 
o'clock  had  just  struck ;  tuid  M.  Bertuccio,  according  to 
the  coramiind  which  had  been  given  him,  had  two  hours 
before  left  for  Aut*uil,  when  n.  ^liacre  RUip|it?d  nt  l.lio  door 
tt  the  hotel,  and  after  depositing  its  occupant  at  the  gate, 
immediately  hurried  away  aa  if  ashamed  of  its  employ- 
ment. The  individual  who  alighted  from  the  vehicle  was 
about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  drassed  in  one  of  those  green 
surtouts  ornamented  with  black  frogs,  which  have  so  long 
maintained  their  popularity  all  over  Europe.  He  wore 
trousers  of  blue  cloth,  boots  tolerably  clean  but  not  of  the 
brightest  polish  and  a  httle  too  thick  in  the  soles,  buck- 
skin gloves,  a  hat  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  those 
usually  worn  by  the  gendarmes,  and  a  black  cravat  striped 
with  white,  which,  if  the  proprietor  had  not  worn  it  of 
his  own  free  will,  might  have  passed  for  a  halter.  Such 
was  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  peison  who  rang  at 
the  gate  and  demanded  if  it  was  not  No.  30  in  the  Avenue 
da  Cbamps-^ys^es  that  U.  le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo  in- 
habited, and  who,  being  answered  by  the  porter  in  the 
affirmative,  entered,  closed  the  gate  after  him,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  house. 
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The  small  and  angular  head  of  the  indiyidnal  in  ques- 
tioDy  his  white  hair  and  thick  gray  mostache,  caused  him 
to  be  easily  recognized  by  Baptistin,  who  had  receiyed  an 
exact  description  of  the  expected  visitor,  and  who  was 
awaiting  him  in  the  halL  Therefore,  scarcely  had  the 
stranger  time  to  pronounce  his  name  before  the  count 
was  apprised  of  his  arrivaL  He  was  ushered  into  a 
simple  and  elegant  drawing-ioom,  and  the  count  rose 
to  meet  him  with  a  smiling  air.  **  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you 
are  most  welcome ;  I  was  expecting  you." 

''Indeed,"  said  the  Italian,  ^'your  Excellency  expected 
mel" 

"  Yes ;  I  had  been  notified  that  I  should  see  you  to-day 
at  seven  o'clock." 

"Then  you  have  received  full  information  concerning 
my  arrival?" 

"  Decidedly." 

''  Ah,  so  much  the  better ;  I  feared  this  little  preoau- 
tion  might  have  been  forgotten." 

"What  precaution?" 

"That  of  informing  you  beforehand  of  my  coming." 

« Oh,  no,  it  has  not" 

"But  you  are  sure  you  are  not  mistaken?' 

"I  am  sure  of  it" 

"It  really  was  I  whom  your  Excellency  expected  at 
seven  o'clock  this  evening?" 

"I  will  prove  it  to  you  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  never  mind  that,"  said  the  Italian ;  "  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Monte  Cristo.  His  visitor  appeared 
slightly  uneasy.  "Let  me  see,"  said  the  count;  "are 
you  not  M.  le  Marquis  Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti?" 

"  Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti,"  joyfully  replied  the  Italian  ; 
"yes,  I  am  really  he." 
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"Ei-m^'or  in  the  Anatrian  service  1" 

"WaB  I  a  major  V  timiilly  aaked  tlie  old  soldier. 

"Yes,"  said  Moote  Cristo,  "you  wero  a  major;  that 
is  the  title  the  French  give  to  the  post  which  jou  filled 
IE  Italy." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  major;  "I  do  not  demand  more, 
you  unUeretnnd  — " 

"  Your  visit  here  tonJay  is  not  of  your  own  8agg;e8tioii, 
ifl  itt"  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  You  were  sent  by  eome  other  person  ) " 

"Yea." 

"  By  the  excellent  Abb^  Busoni  1 " 

"Exactly  so,"  said  the  delighted  m^'or. 

"  And  you  have  a  letter  J  " 

«  Yea,  there  it  ifl." 

"  Give  it  me,  then  ;  "  and  Monte  Cristo  took  the  letter, 
which  ha  opened  and  read.  The  major  looked  at  the  count 
with  his  large  staring  eyes,  and  then  took  a  eurvey  of  the 
B[)aTtment ;  hut  his  gaze  almost  immediately  reverted  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  room.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  see.  '  Major  Caval- 
canti,  a  worthy  patrician  of  Lucca,  a  descendant  of  the 
Cavalcanti,  of  Florence,' "  continued  Monte  Cristo,  read- 
ing aloud,  " '  poBsessing  an  income  of  half  a  million.' " 
Monte  Cristo  raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper  and  bowed. 
"Half  a  million,"  said  he,  " m^;nificent  1 " 

"  Half  a  million,  is  it !  "  said  the  major. 

"  Yes,  in  ao  many  words ;  and  it  must  be  so,  for  the 
abb^  knows  correctly  the  amount  of  all  the  largest  for- 
tunes in  Europe." 

"  Be  it  half  a  million,  then  ;  hut  on  my  word  of  honor 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  ao  much." 

"  Because  you  are  robbed  by  your  steward.  You  mufit 
make  some  reformation  in  that  quarter." 
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**  You  have  opened  my  eyes,"  said  the  Italian,  gravely  • 
"  I  will  show  the  gentleman  the  door." 

Monte  Cristo  lesumed  the  perusal  of  the  letter : 
'''And  who  only  needs  one  thing  more  to  make  him 
happy.' " 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  but  one !  "  said  the  migor,  with  a  sigh. 

" '  Which  is  to  recover  a  lost  and  adored  son.' " 

"  A  lost  and  adored  son  I  " 

" '  Stolen  away  in  his  in&ncy,  either  by  an  enemy  of 
his  noble  family  or  by  the  gypsies.' " 

"  At  the  age  of  five  years ! "  said  the  major,  with  a  deep 
sigh  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Unhappy  father ! "  said  Monte  Cristo.  The  count  con- 
tinned :  '' '  I  have  given  him  renewed  life  and  hope  in  the 
assurance  that  you  have  the  power  of  restoring  the  son 
whom  he  has  vainly  sought  for  fifteen  years.' "  The 
major  looked  at  the  count  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
sion of  anxiety.  "  I  have  the  power  of  so  doing,"  said 
Monte  Cristo. 

The  major  recovered  his  self-possession.  "  Ah,  ah  !  ** 
said  ho,  "the  letter  was  true  then  to  the  end?" 

"  Did  you  doubt  it,  M.  Bartolomeo  1 " 

"  No,  indeed ;  certainly  not  A  good  man,  a  man  hold- 
ing a  religious  office,  as  does  the  Abb^  Busoni,  could  not 
condescend  to  deceive  or  play  off  a  joke ;  but  your  Excel- 
lency has  not  read  all." 

"  Ah,  true  I"  said  Monte  Cristo ;  "there  is  a  postscript." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  repeated  the  major ;  "  yes  —  there  —  is  — 
a  —  postscript." 

" '  In  order  to  save  Major  Cavalcanti  the  trouble  of 
drawing  on  his  banker,  I  send  him  a  draft  for  two  thou- 
sand livrea  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses,  and  credit 
on  you  for  the  further  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand,  which 
you  still  owe  me.* " 
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The  major  awaited  the  conciueion  of  the  postgcript 
apparently  with  great  anxiety. 

"Very  good,"  eaid  the  oouat, 

"  He  said  '  very  good,'  "  muttered  the  major ;  •'  then  — 
MoDsieur  —  "  replied  he. 

"  Then  what ) "  asked  Monte  Crieto, 

"  Then  the  postscript  —  " 

"  Well  I  what  of  the  postscript  1 " 

"  Then  the  poetscript  is  as  favorably  receivwi  by  you  as 
the  rest  of  the  letter  1 " 

"  Certainly  ;  the  Abb^  Busoni  and  myself  have  a  small 
account  open  between  ns.  I  do  not  Tcniember  if  it  ia  ex< 
actly  forty-eight  thousand  livree  which  I  am  still  owing 
him ;  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  dispute  the  difference. 
Yon  attached  great  iraportence,  then,  to  this  postscript, 
my  dear  M.  Cavalcjnti  1 " 

"I  must  e.tplajn  to  you,"  said  the  Tijnjor,  "  lliiit  fully 
confiding  in  the  signature  of  the  Abb^  Bueoui,  I  had  not 
provided  myself  with  any  other  funds ;  so  that  if  this  r^ 
eonrce  had  failed  me,  I  should  have  found  myself  very 
unpleasantly  situated  in  Paris." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  a  msm  of  yoor  standing  should  be 
embarrassed  anywhere  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  Why,  really,  I  know  no  one,"  said  the  major. 

"But  then  you  yourself  are  known  to  others!" 

"  Tea,  I  am  known,  so  that  —  " 

"Proceed,  my  dear  M,  Cavaloanti," 

"  So  that  you  will  remit  to  me  these  forty-eight  thou- 
sand livresl" 

"Certainly;  at  year  first  request."  The  major's  eyes 
dilated  with  pleasing  astonishment  "  But  sit  down," 
said  Monte  Cristo  ;  "  really  I  do  not  know  what  I  have 
been  thinking  of,  —  I  have  kept  you  standing  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour." 
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<*  Don't  mention  it.** 

The  major  drew  an  armchair  towards  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  seat  himself. 

"  Now,**  said  the  count,  "  will  you  take  something,  —  a 
glass  of  port,  sherry,  or  wine  of  Alicante  1  *' 

"  Wine  of  Alicante,  if  you  please ;  it  is  my  favorite  wina" 

"  I  have  some  which  is  excellent  Ton  will  take  a  bis- 
cuit with  it,  wiU  you  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  a  biscuit,  as  you  are  so  obliging." 

Monte  Cristo  rang ;  Baptistin  appeared.  The  count 
advanced  to  meet  him.     **  Well  ? "  said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  young  man  is  here,"  said  the  valet  de  ehambre,  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  Into  what  room  did  you  take  him  1 " 

"  Into  the  blue  drawing-room,  according  to  your  Excel- 
lency's  orders." 

"  That 's  right ;  now  bring  the  wine  of  Alicante  and 
some  biscuits." 

Baptistin  left  the  room. 

"  Really,"  said  the  major,  "  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  the 
trouble  I  am  giving  you." 

"  Pray  don't  mention  such  a  thing,"  said  the  count. 

Baptistin  re-entered  with  glasses,  wine,  and  biscuits. 
The  count  filled  one  glass,  but  in  the  other  he  only  poured 
a  few  drops  of  the  ruby-colored  liquid.  The  bottle  was 
covered  with  spider's  webs,  and  all  the  other  signs  which 
indicate  the  age  of  ^vine  more  truly  than  do  wrinkles  on 
the  face  of  a  man.  The  major  made  a  wise  choice  ;  he  took 
the  fall  glass  and  a  biscuit.  The  count  told  Baptistin 
to  leave  the  plate  within  reach  of  his  guest,  who  began 
by  sipping  the  Alicante  with  an  expression  of  great  sat- 
isfiaustion,  and  then  delicately  steeped  his  biscuit  in  the 
wine. 

"So,  sir,  you  inhabited  Lucca,  did  youl    You  were 
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rich,  noble,  held  in  great  eateem,  —  had  all  that  could 
render  a  man  bappy  1 " 

"  All,"  said  the  major,  hastily  swallowing  bis  biacoit, 
"  positively  all." 

"And  yet  there  was  one  thing  wanting  in  order  to 
complete  your  happineasi" 

"Only  one  thing,"  said  the  Italian. 

"  And  that  one  thing  your  lost  child  !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  major,  taking  a  second  hiacnit,  "  that 
consummation  of  my  happiness  was  indeed  wanting." 
The  worthy  major  raised  hia  eyes  to  heaven  and  sighed. 

"  Let  me  hear,  then,"  eaid  the  cuunt,  "  who  this  deeply- 
regretted  son  was,  —  for  I  always  understood  you  were  a 
bachelor." 

"  That  was  the  geneial  opinion,  sir,"  said  the  major ; 
"  and  I  — " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  count,  "and  you  conlimiod  the 
report.  A  youthful  indiscretion,  I  suppose,  which  yon 
were  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  world  at  large  1" 

The  ini^OT  recovered  himself,  and  resumed  his  usual 
calm  manner,  at  the  same  time  casting  hia  eyes  down, 
either  to  give  himself  time  to  compose  fais  countenance,  or 
to  assist  bis  imagination,  all  the  while  giving  an  nnder- 
look  at  the  count,  the  protracted  emile  on  whose  lips  still 
announced  the  same  polite  curiosity. 

"Yes,"  said  the  major;  "I  did  wish  this  fault  to  ho 
bidden  from  every  eye," 

"  Not  on  your  own  account,  surely,"  replied  Monte 
Cristo;  "for  a  man  Is  above  all  these  things?" 

"  Oh,  no,  certainly  not  on  my  own  account,"  said  the 
major,  with  a  smile,  and  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"But  for  the  sake  of  the  mother t"  said  the  count. 

"Yes,  for  the  mother's  sake, —  his  poor  mother  I" 
cried  the  major,  taking  a  third  biscuit 
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'*  Take  some  more  wine,  mj  dear  Cavalcanti,"  said  the 
count,  pouiing  out  for  him  a  second  glass  of  Alicante; 
'*  your  emotion  has  qnite  overcome  yon." 

**  His  poor  mother  I "  murmured  the  m^jor,  trying  to 
ascertain  whether  the  will  was  powerful  enough  to  act  on 
the  lachrymal  gland,  so  as  to  moisten  the  comer  of  his 
eye  with  a  false  tear. 

**  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Italy,  I 
think,  did  she  notl" 

''  She  was  of  a  noble  fiEtmily  of  Fiesole,  Monsieur  the 
Count." 

"  And  her  name  was  —  ^ 

**  Do  you  desire  to  know  her  namel" 

"  Oh,"  ^d  Monte  Cristo,  "  it  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous for  you  to  tell  me,  for  I  already  know  it." 

''Monsieur  the  Count  knows  everything,"  said  the 
Italian,  bowing. 

"  Oliva  CoTsinari,  was  it  not  %  " 

«  Oliva  Corsinari !  " 

*'  A  marchioness  1 " 

**  A  marchioness ! " 

''And  you  married  her  at  last,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  her  family  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  did  so." 

"  And  you  have  doubtless  brought  all  your  papers  with 
you  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  What  papers  1 " 

*'  The  certificate  of  your  marriage  with  Oliva  Corsinari, 
and  the  register  of  your  child's  birth.** 

'•  The  register  of  my  child's  birth  % " 

"  The  register  of  the  birth  of  Andrea  Cavalcanti,  —  of 
your  son ;  is  not  his  name  Andrea  1 " 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  major. 

*'What!  you  believe  so?" 
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"I  dan  not  positively  aswti  it,  oa  he  haa  been  lost  for 
BO  long  a  lima" 

"  That  13  true,"  said  Monte  Cristo.  "  Then  you  hava 
all  the  documents  with  you  I" 

"  Monaiour  the  Count,  I  regret  to  say  that  not  knowing 
it  was  necessary  to  come  provided  with  these  papers,  I 
neglected  to  bring  them  with  me." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  returned  Monto  Cristo. 

"Were  they,  then,  so  necessary)  " 

"  They  were  indiapensablo." 

The  major  passed  hia  hand  across  his  brow.  "  Ah,  per 
Baeco,  indispensable  I " 

"  Certainly  they  were ;  if  any  one  here  should  suggest 
some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  yout  marriage  or  the 
legitimacy  of  your  chOd !  " 

"  TrtiB,"  said  the  major;  "there  might  be  doubta." 

"In  that  cast)  youc  son  would  ho  i-cry  unpleasantly 
situated." 

"  It  would  be  fatal  to  his  int«reBts." 

"  It  might  cause  bim  to  fail  in  some  desirable  matri- 
monial speculation." 

"0  peeeato/*' 

"  You  must  know  that  in  Fiance  tbey  ate  very  particu- 
lar on  these  points ;  it  is  not  sufficient,  as  in  Italy,  to  go 
to  the  priest  and  say,  '  We  love  each  other,  and  want  you 
to  marry  ua.*  Marriage  ia  a  civil  affair  in  France,  and  in 
order  to  marry  in  an  orthodox  manner  you  must  have 
papers  which  undeniably  establish  your  identity." 

"  That  is  the  misfortune !  I  have  not  these  necessary 
papers." 

"  Fortunately,  I  have  them,"  said  Monte  Ctisto. 

"  Tou  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Yon  have  tham  1 " 
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*"  I  haye  them.'' 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  said  the  major,  who  seeing  the  object 
of  his  jouiney  firastrated  bj  Uie  absence  of  the  papers, 
feared  also  that  his  foigetfidneaa  might  give  ziae  to  some 
difficulty  concerning  the  forty-eight  thousand  livreSy— «• 
''ah,  indeed,  that  is  a  fortunate  circumstance;  yes,  that 
xeally  is  lucky,  for  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  bring 
them." 

''  I  do  not  at  aJl  wonder  at  it  One  cannot  think  of 
everything;  but  happily  the  Abb^  Busoni  thought  for 
you." 

'<  He  is  an  excellent  person  I " 

**  He  is  extremely  prudent  and  thoughtful." 

''He  is  an  admirable  man,"  said  the  miyor;  "and  he 
sent  them  to  you  1 " 

"  Here  they  are," 

The  major  clasped  his  hands  in  token  of  admiration. 

"You  married  Oliva  Corsinari  in  the  church  of  San 
Paolo  del  Monte  Cattini ;  here  is  the  priest's  certificate." 

"  Tes,  indeed ;  there  it  is,"  said  the  Italian,  looking  on 
with  astonishment. 

«And  here  is  Andrea  Cavalcanti's  baptismal  register, 
given  by  the  cur^  of  Saravezza." 

"  All  quite  correct." 

"  Take  these  documents,  then ;  they  do  not  concern  me. 
Ton  wUl  give  them  to  your  son,  who  will  of  course  take 
great  care  of  them." 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed  I  If  he  were  to  lose 
them  —  " 

"Well,  and  if  he  were  to  lose  themf  said  Monte 
Cristo. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  m%jor,  "  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  write  for  duplicates ;  and  it  would  be  some  time 
before  they  could  be  obtained*" 
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"  It  would  bo  a  difficult  matter  to  arrange,"  said  Monte 
Crifito. 

"  Almost  an  impossibility,"  replied  the  major. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  aee  that  you  uuderetaDd  the  valoa 
of  these  papers." 

"  I  regard  them  as  invaluable." 

"  Now,"  said  Mont«  Griato,  "  as  to  the  mother  of  the 
young  man  —  " 

"  As  to  the  mother  of  the  young  man  —  "  repeated  the 
Italian,  with  anxiety. 

"  As  regards  the  Marquise  Coraiuari  —  " 

"  tteally,"  said  the  major,  before  whom  difficulties  seemed 
to  spring  up,  "  will  she  be  wanted  in  any  way  1 " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  "  besides,  has  she 
not  —  " 

"  Yes,  yea,"  said  the  major  ;  "  she  has  —  " 

"  Faid  the  last  debt  of  nature  1 " 

"Alas !  yes,"  returned  the  Italian. 

"I  knew  that,"  said  Monte  Cristo;  "she  has  been  dead 
these  ten  years." 

"  And  I  am  still  monming  her  loss  ! "  exclaimed  the 
major,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  checked  handkerchief, 
and  alternately  wiping  first  the  right  and  then  the  left  eye. 

"  What  would  you  have  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo  ;  "  we  ara 
all  mortal.  Now  you  undeistand,  my  dear  M.  Cavalcanti, 
that  it  is  useless  for  you  to  teU  people  in  France  that 
you  have  been  separated  from  your  son  for  fifteen  years. 
Stories  of  gypsies  who  steal  children  are  not  at  all  in 
vogue  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  would  not  be  believed. 
Tou  sent  him  for  his  education  to  a  college  in  one  of  the 
provinces,  and  now  yon  wish  him  to  complete  hie  educa- 
tion in  the  Parisian  world.  That  is  the  reason  which  has 
induced  you  to  leave  Yia  Reggio,  where  you  have  lived 
since  the  death  of  your  wife.    That  will  be  aofficiant." 
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"You  think  80 1" 

"  Certainly/' 

"  Veiy  well,  then." 

*'  I£  the  J  should  hear  of  the  sepaiation  —  ** 

^  Ah,  yes ;  what  could  I  say ) " 

''  That  an  unfaithful  tutor,  bought  over  by  the  enemies 
of  your  family  —  " 

«  By  the  Corsinari  1  ** 

'^  Precisely.  Had  stolen  away  this  child,  in  order  that 
your  name  might  become  extinct.'' 

"  That  will  do  well,  since  he  is  an  only  son." 

**  Well,  now  that  all  is  arranged ;  now  that  these  newly- 
awakened  remembrances  cannot  be  easily  forgotten,  —  you 
have  doubtless  already  guessed  that  I  was  preparing  a 
surprise  for  youl" 

«  An  agreeable  one  f "  asked  the  Italian. 

"  Ah,  I  see  the  eye  of  a  father  is  no  more  to  be  deceived 
than  his  heart." 

"  Hum  ! "  said  the  major. 

''Some  one  has  told  you  the  secret;  or  perhaps  you 
guessed  that  he  was  here." 

"  That  who  was  here  t " 

"  Your  child  —  your  son  —  your  Andrea  I " 

"  I  did  guess  it,"  replied  the  major,  with  the  greatest 
Mfig-fraid  possible.     "  Then  he  is  here  1 " 

"  He  is,"  said  Monte  Criato ;  "  when  the  valet  de  chanibre 
came  in  just  now  he  told  me  of  his  arrival." 

"Ah !  very  well !  very  well  I "  said  the  major,  clutching 
the  buttons  of  his  coat  at  each  exclamation  which  he  made. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  understand  all 
your  emotion ;  you  must  have  time  to  recover  yourself 
I  will  in  the  mean  time  go  and  prepare  the  young  man 
for  this  much-desired  interview,  for  I  presume  that  he 
is  not  less  impatient  for  it  than  yoursell" 
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"  I  should  imBgine  so,"  said  Cavalcacti. 

*'  Well,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  shall  be  with  you." 

"  You  will  bring  him,  theu  1  You  carry  your  gooUnesa 
eo  far  aa  even  to  present  him  to  me  yourself!  " 

"  Ko ;  I  do  not  wish  to  como  between  a  lather  and  son. 
Ydui  interview  will  ba  private.  But  do  not  be  uneasy  ; 
even  if  the  powerful  voice  of  nature  should  be  ailent,  jou 
canuot  well  miataka  him.  He  will  enter  by  this  door.  He 
is  a  tine  young  man  of  fair  complexion, — a  tittle  too  fair, 
perhaps,  —  aud  pleasing  manners  ;  but  you  will  see  and 
judge  for  yourself." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  major,  "  yon  know  I  have  only 
the  two  thousand  livrea  which  the  Abhii  Busoui  sent 
me ;  this  sum  I  have  expended  on  travelling  expenses, 

"  And  you  want  money ;  tiiat  ia  a  matter  of  course,  my 
dear  SI.  Cavnluauti.  Well,  here  are  eight  thousand  liiTes 
on  account." 

The  major's  eyes  sparkled  brilliantly. 

"  It  ii  forty  thousand  livrea  which  I  now  owe  you," 
Bud  Monte  Cristo. 

"Does  your  Excellency  wish  for  a  leoeiptl"  said  the 
major,  at  the  same  time  slipping  the  money  into  the  inner 
pocket  of  his  coat. 

"  For  what  1 "  said  the  ooaat. 

"  I  thought  you  might  want  it  to  show  the  Abbj 
Busoni." 

"  Well,  when  yon  receive  the  remaining  forty  thousand 
you  shall  give  me  a  receipt  in  full.  Between  honeet  men 
each  precautions  ara  unnecessary." 

"Aht  yea,  that  is  ao,"  said  the  m^jor;  "between  honeet 
men." 

"  One  word  more/'  said  Monte  Crista 

"  Say  on," 
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^  Ton  will  permit  me  to  make  a  suggeetionl " 

^  Cerfcamlj ;  I  request  it" 

^  Then  I  should  advise  you  to  leave  off  wearing  that 
style  of  dress." 

"  Indeed  I  "  said  the  major,  regarding  himself  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction. 

''  Tes.  It  may  be  worn  at  Via  Reggio ;  hut  that  cos- 
tume, however  elegant  in  itself  has  long  been  out  of 
fashion  in  Paris." 

"  That 's  unfortunate." 

'*0h,  if  you  really  are  attached  to  your  old  mode  of 
dress,  you  can  easily  resume  it  when  you  leave  Paris." 

"  But  what  shall  I  wear  1 " 

"  What  you  have  in  your  trunks." 

"  In  my  trunks  1     I  have  but  one  portmanteau." 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  nothing  else  with  you.  What  is 
the  use  of  boring  one's  self  with  so  many  things  ?  Besides^ 
an  old  soldier  always  likes  to  march  with  as  little  baggage 
as  possible." 

**  That  is  just  why  —  " 

**  But  you  are  a  man  of  foresight  and  prudence,  there- 
fore you  sent  your  luggage  on  before  you.  It  has  arrived 
at  the  Hdtel  des  Princes,  Rue  Richelieu.  It  is  there  you 
are  to  take  up  your  quarters." 

"  Then  in  these  trunks  —  " 

"  I  presume  you  have  given  orders  to  your  valet  de 
change  to  put  in  all  you  are  likely  to  need,  —  your  plain 
clothes  and  your  uniform.  On  grand  occasions  you  must 
wear  your  uniform ;  that  will  look  very  welL  Do  not 
forget  your  crosses.  They  still  laugh  at  them  in  France, 
and  yet  always  wear  them,  for  all  that." 

« Very  wdl !  very  well ! "  said  the  major,  who  passed 
from  rapture  to  rapture. 

''Kow,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "that  you  have  fortified 
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jotmelf  Bgainst  all  painful  excitement,  piepaio  yonrself, 
mf  dear  M.  Cavalcanti,  to  meet  your  lost  Andrea." 

Sayitig  which  Monte  Gristo  bowed  and  disappeared 
behind  the  tapeetry,  leaving  the  major  in  on  ecstasy  of 
dsUgbL 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A2n)BEA  CAVALOANTL 

Thb  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  enteied  the  aci^oining  room, 
which  Baptistin  had  designated  as  the  blue  drawing-loom^ 
and  found  there  a  young  man  of  graceful  demeanor  and 
elegant  appearance,  who  had  arrived  in  a  flacre  about  half 
an  hour  previously.  Baptistin  had  not  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  individual  who  presented  himself 
at  the  door  for  admittance.  He  was  certainly  the  tall 
young  man  with  light  hair,  red  beard,  black  eyes,  and 
brilliant  complexion,  whom  his  master  had  so  particularly 
described  to  him.  When  the  count  entered  the  room, 
the  young  man  was  carelessly  stretched  on  a  sofa,  tapping 
his  boot  with  the  gold-headed  cane  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  On  perceiving  the  count  he  rose  quickly.  **  The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  I  believe  t"  said  he. 

"Yes,  Monsieur;  and  I  think  I  have  the  honor  of 
addressing  M.  le  Vicomte  Andrea  Cavalcanti)" 

**  Vicomte  Andrea  Cavalcanti,"  repeated  the  young  man, 
accompanying  his  words  with  a  bow. 

''You  are  charged  with  a  letter  of  introduction  ad* 
dressed  to  me,  are  you  not  1 "  said  the  count. 

'*  I  did  not  mention  that,  because  the  signature  seemed 
to  me  so  strange." 

" '  Sinbad  the  SaUor,'  is  it  notl" 

"  Exactly  so.  Now,  as  I  have  never  known  any  Sin* 
bad,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  celebrated  in  the 
'Thousand  and  One  Nights'—" 

''Well  I  it  is  one  of  his  descendants,  and  a  great  finend 
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of  mine.  He  is  a  veiy  rich  Englishman,  eccentric  aluioet 
to  insanity  j  and  hia  real  name  is  Lord  Wilmore." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  then  that  explains  everything,"  said 
Andrea ;  "  that  is  extraordinary.  Me  is,  then,  the  same 
Englishman  whom  I  met  — at — yea,  very  well!  Mon- 
BJeur  the  Count,  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  If  what  you  say  be  true,"  replied  the  count,  smiling, 
*'  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some 
account  of  yourself  and  your  fiuaily  t " 

"  Certainly,  I  will  do  ao,"  Eiaid  the  young  man,  with  a 
readtneas  which  proved  the  eoundnesa  of  his  memory. 
"I  am,  as  you  have  said,  the  Vicomte  Andrea  Cavalcanti, 
eon  of  Major  Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti,  —  a  descendant  of  the 
Cavalcanti  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book 
at  riorencQ.  Our  family,  although  still  rich  (for  my 
father's  income  amounts  to  half  a  million),  has  experienced 
n&uy  misfortunes,  and  I  myself  was  at  the  age  of  five 
yeara  taken  away  by  the  treachery  of  my  tutor,  so  that 
for  fifteen  years  I  have  not  seen  the  author  of  my  exi»> 
tence.  Since  I  have  arrived  at  yeara  of  discretion  and 
become  my  own  master,  I  hdvo  been  conatantly  seeking 
him,  but  all  in  vtin.  At  length  I  received  this  letter 
&om  your  friend,  which  states  that  my  fother  ie  in  Paris, 
and  authorizes  me  to  address  myself  to  you  for  informa- 
tion respecting  him." 

"Beally,  all  you  have  related  to  me  is  exceedingly 
istoresting,"  said  Monto  Cristo,  observing  the  young  man 
with  a  gloomy  aatis&ction ;  "  and  you  have  done  well  to 
conform  in  everything  to  the  wishes  of  my  Mend  Sinbad, 
for  your  father  is  indeed  here  and  is  seeking  you." 

The  count,  from  the  moment  of  hia  first  entering  the 
dr&wing-ioom,  had  not  once  lost  sight  of  the  expression  of 
the  young  man's  countenance.  He  had  admired  the  asaiu> 
•nce  of  hia  hxdi  and  tha  finniwaB  of  bis  voice ;  but  at 
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theee  words,  so  natnnd  in  thetnselvesy  *'ToUr  Mber  ia 
indeed  here  and  ia  seeking  yon/'  jonng  Andrea  started, 
and  exclaimed,  ''My  Mher!  is  my  father  heref 

"Most  undoubtedly,"  replied  Monte  Cristo;  **your 
lather,  the  Major  Bartolomeo  CavalcantL" 

The  expression  of  terror  which  for  the  moment  had  oyer- 
spread  the  features  of  the  young  man  disappeared,  almost 
immediately.  *'  Ah,  yes !  that  is  the  name^  certainly,"  he 
said ; "  Major  Bartolomeo  Cavaloanti.  And  you  really  mean 
to  say,  Monsieur  the  Count,  that  my  dear  father  is  herel " 

**  Yes,  Monsieur ;  and  I  can  even  add  that  I  have  only 
just  left  his  company.  The  history  which  he  related  to 
me  of  his  lost  son  touched  me  to  the  quick ;  indeed,  hia 
griefs,  hopes,  and  fears  on  that  subject  might  fiimish 
material  for  a  most  touching  and  pathetic  poem.  At 
length  he  one  day  received  a  letter,  stating  that  the  par> 
ties  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  son  now  offered  to  re* 
store  him,  or  at  least  to  give  notice  where  he  might  be 
found,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  ransom.  Your  father  did  not  hesitate  an  instant, 
and  the  sum  was  sent  to  the  frontier  of  Piedmont,  with  a 
passport  signed  for  Italy.  You  were  in  the  south  of 
France,  I  think  1 " 

"Yes,"  replied  Andrea,  with  an  embarrassed  air,  "I 
was  in  the  south  of  France." 

"  A  carriage  was  to  await  you  at  Nice  1 " 

"  Precisely  so ;  and  it  conveyed  me  from  Nice  to  Genoa, 
from  Genoa  to  Turin,  from  Turin  to  Chamb^ry,  from 
Chamb^ry  to  Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  and  from  Pont  de 
Beauvoisin  to  Paris  " 

"  Indeed  I  then  your  fiither  ought  to  have  met  with 
you  on  the  road,  for  it  is  exactly  the  same  route  which  be 
himself  took ;  and  that  is  how  we  have  been  able  to  trace 
your  journey  to  this  place." 
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"But,"  said  Andrea,  "if  my  father  had  met  me,  I 
doubt  if  ho  would  have  recognized  mo  ;  I  must  be  soma- 
■what  altered  eince  bo  last  saw  me." 

"  Oh  I  the  voice  of  nature,"  said  Monte  Criato. 

■'  True,"  eaid  the  youitg  man,  "  I  had  not  thought  of 
tbo  voice  of  nature." 

"How,"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  "there  ia  only  one  sonrca 
of  uneasinosa  left  in  yonr  father's  mind,  'which  is  this: 
be  ia  anxious  to  know  how  you  have  been  employed  dur- 
ing'your  long  absence  from  him;  how  you  have  been 
treated  by  your  persecutors ;  and  if  they  have  conducted 
themselves  towards  you  with  all  the  deference  due  to  your 
rank.  Finally,  he  is  anxious  to  see  if  you  Iiave  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  the  bad  moral  influence  to  which 
you  have  been  exposed,  and  which  ia  infinitely  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  any  physical  BuiiVriiig  ;  he  wishes  to  dis- 
cover if  the  tine  abilities  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
you  have  been  weakened  by  want  of  culture ;  and  in 
ehort,  whether  you  consideT  yourself  capable  of  resuming 
and  retajning  in  the  world  the  high  position  to  which 
yonr  rank  entitles  you." 

"  Monsieur,"  stammered  the  young  man,  quite  astounded, 
"  I  hope  no  false  report — " 

"  Aa  for  myself,  I  first  heard  you  spoken  of  by  my 
friend  Wilmore  the  philanthropist.  I  believe  he  found 
you  in  some  unpleasant  position,  but  do  not  know  of  what 
aature,  for  I  did  not  ask ;  I  am  not  inquisitive.  Your 
misfortunes  engaged  his  sympathies,  so  that  you  must  have 
been  interesting.  He  told  me  that  he  was  anxious  to  re- 
store you  to  the  position  which  you  had  lost,  and  that  he 
would  seek  your  father  until  he  found  him.  He  did  seek, 
and  has  found  him  apparently,  since  he  is  here  now  ;  and 
finally  my  friend  apprised  me  of  your  coming,  and  gave 
me  a  few  other  instmctiona  relative  to  yonr  future  fo 
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tone.  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  friend  Wilmoie  is  an 
original,  bat  he  is  sincere,  and  as  rich  as  a  gold  mine ; 
consequently,  he  may  indulge  his  eccentricities  without 
any  fear  of  their  ruining  him,  and  I  have  promised  to 
adhere  to  his  instructions.  Now,  sir,  pray  do  not  be  of- 
fended at  the  question  I  am  about  to  put  to  you,  as  it 
comes  in  the  way  of  my  duty  as  your  patron.  I  would 
wish  to  know  if  the  misfortunes  which  have  happened 
to  you  —  misfortunes  entirely  beyond  your  control,  and 
which  in  no  degree  diminish  my  regard  for  you — I  would 
wish  to  know  if  they  have  not  in  some  measure  contrib- 
uted to  render  you  a  stranger  to  the  world  in  which  your 
fortune  and  your  name  entitle  you  to  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  r' 

"  Monsieur/'  returned  the  young  man,  recovering  his 
assurance  as  the  count  proceeded,  *'  make  your  mind  easy 
on  this  score.  Those  who  took  me  from  my  father,  and 
who  always  intended  sooner  or  later  to  sell  me  again  to 
him,  as  they  have  now  done,  calculated  that  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  their  bargain  it  would  be  politic  to 
leave  me  in  possession  of  all  my  personal  and  heredi- 
tary worth,  and  even  to  increase  the  value  if  possible.  I 
have  therefore  received  a  very  good  education,  and  have 
been  treated  by  these  kidnappers  very  much  as  the  slaves 
were  treated  in  Asia  Minor,  whose  masters  made  them 
grammarians,  doctors,  and  philosophers,  in  order  that 
they  might  fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  Koman  market.'' 
Monte  Cristo  smiled  with  satisfaction.  It  appeared  as  if 
he  had  not  expected  so  much  from  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti. 
''  Besides,"  continued  the  young  man,  '*  if  there  did  ap- 
pear some  defect  in  education,  or  offence  against  the  estab- 
lished forms  of  etiquette,  I  suppose  they  would  be  excused, 
in  consideration  of  the  misfortunes  which  accompanied  my 
birth  and  followed  me  through  my  youth." 
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"  Well,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "  yoa 
will  do  as  you  please,  Yiscount,  for  you  are  the  master  of 
your  own  actions,  and  are  t!ie  person  moet  couceraed  in 
tbe  matter ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  would  not  divulge  ft 
word  of  these  atlveotures.  Your  history  ia  quite  a  ro- 
mance ;  and  the  world,  which  delighta  in  romanci*  con- 
tained bfltween  two  covers  of  yellow  paper,  strangely 
mistruste  those  which  are  bound  in  living  parchment, 
even  though  they  be  gilded  like  yourself  This  ia  the 
kind  of  difliculty  which  I  wished  to  represent  to  you. 
Monsieur  the  Viscount  You  would  hardly  have  recited 
to  any  one  your  touching  history  before  it  woidd  go  forth 
to  the  world,  and  be  deemed  unlikely  und  unnatural. 
Yon  would  he  no  longer  a  lost  child  found,  but  you  would 
be  looked  upon  as  an  upstart  who  had  sprung  up  like  a 
mushroom  in  the  night.  You  might  excite  a  little  curi- 
osity, hut  it  ii5  not  every  one  who  likes  to  hi>  minie  the 
oentn  of  observation  and  the  subject  of  unpleasant 
temark." 

"  I  agree  with  yon,  Monrieur  the  Count,"  said  tha 
young  man,  turning  pal«  in  spite  of  himself  under  the 
scrutinizing  look  of  Monte  Cristo ;  "sach  consequences 
vould  be  extremely  unpleasant." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  most  not  ex^^erate  the  evil,"  said 
Monte  Cristo,  "or  hy  endeavoring  to  avoid  one  fault  you 
will  fiJl  into  another.  You  must  resolve  upon  one  simple 
and  single  line  of  conduct ;  and  for  a  man  of  your  intelh- 
gence  this  plan  is  as  easy  ss  it  is  necessary.  You  must 
fiirm  honorable  friendships,  and  by  that  means  counter- 
act the  prejudice  which  may  attach  to  the  obscurity  of 
yonr  former  life."  Andrea  visibly  changed  countenance. 
"  I  would  offer  myself  as  your  surety  and  friendly  ad- 
viser," said  Monte  Cristo,  "  did  I  not  possess  a  moral  dis- 
troet  of  my  bast  friends,  and  a  sort  of  inclination  to  lead 
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others  to  doubt  them  too ;  therefore,  in  departing  from 
this  role,  I  should  (as  the  actors  say)  be  playing  a  part 
quite  out  of  my  line,  and  should  therefore  run  the  risk 
of  being  hissed,  which  would  be  an  act  of  folly." 

"However,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  Andrea,  "in 
consideration  of  Lord  Wilmore,  by  whom  I  was  recom- 
mended to  you  —  " 

"Yes,  certainly,"  interrupted  Monte  Cristo ;  "but  Lord 
Wilmore  did  not  omit  to  inform  me,  my  dear  M.  Andrea, 
that  the  season  of  your  youth  was  rather  a  stormy  one. 
Ah  1 "  said  the  count,  watching  Andrea's  countenance, 
"  I  do  not  demand  any  confession  from  you ;  besides,  it 
was  to  prevent  your  needing  any  one  that  your  father  was 
sent  for  from  Lucca.  Ton  shall  soon  see  him.  He  is  a 
little  stiff  and  pompous  in  his  manner,  and  he  is  disfigured 
by  his  uniform  ;  but  when  it  becomes  known  that  he  is  in 
the  Austrian  service,  all  that  will  be  pardoned.  We  are 
not  generally  very  severe  with  the  Austrians.  In  short, 
you  will  find  your  father  a  very  presentable  person,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Ah,  sir,  you  have  given  me  confidence  ;  it  is  so  long 
since  we  were  separated  that  I  have  not  the  least  remem- 
brance of  him." 

"  And  besides,  you  know  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
a  large  fortune  covers  all  defects." 

"  My  father,  then,  is  really  rich,  Monsieur  1 " 

"  He  is  a  millionnaire,  —  his  income  is  five  hundred 
thousand  livres." 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  man,  with  anxiety,  "  I  shall  be 
sure  to  be  placed  in  an  agreeable  position." 

"  One  of  the  most  agreeable  possible,  my  dear  monsieur ; 
he  will  allow  you  an  income  of  fifty  thousand  livres  per 
annum  during  the  whole  time  of  your  stay  in  Paris." 

"In  that  case  I  shall  always  remain  here.'' 

vox*.  II. —19 
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"Ton  cannot  coTitrol  circumstances,  my  dear  moneieur  ; 
'  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes.'  " 

Andrea  sighed.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  ao  long  as  I  do 
romain  in  Paris,  and  no  circuniRtance  compels  me  to  go 
nway,  do  yoQ  mean  to  t«U  mo  that  I  may  rely  on  receiving 
the  sum  you  just  now  mentioned  to  me  V 

"  Yoi]  may." 

"  Shall  I  receive  it  from  my  father  1 "  aaked  Andrea, 
with  some  uneasine^. 

"  Yes,  you  will  recieive  it  from  your  father  personally  j 
hut  Lord  Wilmore  will  be  the  security  for  the  money. 
He  has,  at  the  request  of  your  fiither,  opened  an  account 
of  five  thousand  livrcs  a  month  at  M.  Dauglars',  which  id 
one  of  the  safest  banks  in  Paris." 

"  And  does  my  lather  mean  to  remain  long  in  Paris  t " 
asked  Andrea. 

"  Only  a  few  days,"  replied  Monte  Cristo.  "  Ilia  ser- 
vice does  not  allow  him  to  absent  himself  more  thaa  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  time." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  father !  "  eiclaimed  Andrea,  evidently 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  his  speedy  departure. 

"  Therefore,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  feigning  to  mistake  hia 
meaning,  —  "  therefore  I  will  not  for  another  instant  re- 
tard the  pleasure  of  your  meeting.  Are  you  prepared  to 
embrace  your  worthy  father  V 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  it." 

"  Go,  then,  into  the  drawing-room,  my  young  friend, 
where  you  will  find  your  father  awaiting  you." 

Andrea  maile  a  low  bow  to  the  count,  and  entered  the 
adjoining  room.  Monte  Cristo  watched  him  till  he  disap- 
peared, and  then  touched  a  spring  made  to  look  like  a 
picture,  which  inslidingpartially  from  the  frame  discovered 
to  view  a  small  interstice,  which  was  so  cleverly  contrived 
that  it  revealed  all  that  was  passing  in  the  diawing-room 
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now  occupied  by  Cavaloanti  and  Andrea«  The  young 
man  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  advanced  towards 
the  migor«  who  had  risen  when  he  heard  steps  approach- 
ing him.  *'  Ah  I  my  dear  father  I  **  said  Andrea,  in  a  loud 
voice,  in  order  that  the  count  might  hear  him  in  the  next 
room,  '*  is  it  really  you  1 " 

'*  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  son ) "  said  the  major,  gravely. 

'*  After  so  many  years  of  painful  separation,"  said 
Andrea,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  and  glancing  towards 
the  door,  *^  what  a  happiness  it  is  to  meet  again  1  '* 

**  Indeed  it  is,  after  so  long  a  separation." 

**  Will  you  not  embrace  me,  sir  ? "  said  Andrea. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  my  son,"  said  the  major ;  and  the  two 
men  embraced  each  other  after  the  fashion  of  actors  on  the 
stage ;  that  is  to  say,  each  rested  his  head  on  the  other's 
shoulder. 

"Then  we  are  once  more  reunited  1"  said  Andrea. 

"  Once  more  ! "  replied  the  major. 

" Never  more  to  be  separated]  " 

"  Why  as  to  that,  I  think,  my  dear  son,  you  must  be 
by  this  time  so  accustomed  to  France  as  to  look  upon  it 
almost  as  your  own  country.*' 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  the  young  man,  "  that  I  should  be 
exceedingly  grieved  to  leave  Paris." 

"As  for  me,  you  must  know  I  cannot  possibly  live  out 
of  Lucca  ;  therefore  I  shall  return  to  Italy  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  But  before  you  leave  France,  my  dear  father,  I  hope 
you  will  put  me  in  possession  of  the  documents  which  will 
be  necessary  to  prove  my  descent." 

"  Certainly,  I  am  come  expressly  on  that  account ;  it  has 
cost  me  so  much  trouble  to  find  you  —  so  that  I  might  give 
them  to  you  —  that  I  have  no  wish  to  begin  that  search 
again ;  it  would  occupy  all  the  few  remaining  years  of  my 
hfe." 
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"  Where  are  tliese  papers,  tlien  1 " 

"Here  they  arc." 

Andrea  seized  tlie  certificate  of  hia  father's  raarriage  and 
that  of  his  own  baptism  ;  aud  after  having  opened  them 
witli  all  the  eagernesa  whicb  mi^^ht  be  expected  under  the 
circiimstauccs,  he  read  them  'n'ltli  a  facihtjr  which  proved 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  similar  documents,  and  with  an 
expression  which  plainly  denoted  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  contents.  When  ho  had  perused  the  documents,  an 
indefinable  eipriission  of  pleasure  lighted  up  hia  coun- 
tenance ;  and  looking  &t  the  major  with  a  moat  peculiar 
sruOe,  he  said  in  very  excellent  Tuscan,  '■  Then  there  are 
no  longer  galleys  in  Italy  1" 

The  major  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  "  Whyl 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  question  1 " 

"  Since  docmnents  like  these  can  be  made  with  impunity. 
In  France,  my  very  dear  father,  for  half  as  much  as  that 
they  would  send  you  to  breathe  tho  air  of  Toulon  for  live 
years." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  your  meaning }" 
said  the  major,  endeavoring  to  assume  a  majestic  air. 

"My  dear  M.  Cavalcanti,"  said  Andrea,  taking  the 
major  by  the  arm  in  a  confidential  manner,  "how  much 
are  you  paid  for  being  my  father  1  "  The  major  was  about 
to  apeak,  when  Andrea  continued  in  a  low  voice,  "  Kon- 
sense  I  lamgoing  to  set  you  an  example  of  confidence;  they 
give  me  fifty  thousand  livres  a  year  to  be  yonr  son.  Con- 
sequently, you  can  understand  I  shall  never  be  disposed 
to  deny  that  you  are  my  father."  The  major  looked  anx- 
iously around  him.  "  Make  yourself  easy ;  we  are  quite 
alone,"  said  Andrea.  "  Besides,  we  are  conversing  in 
Italian." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  the  m^or,  "  they  paid  me  fifty 
thousand  livres  down." 
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''M.  CaTalcantiy"  said  Andiea,  ''do  you  believe  in 
fiEiiiy  tales  1 " 

**  I  used  not  to  do  so ;  bat  I  really  feel  now  almost 
obliged  to  have  faith  in  them." 

''  Yon  have,  then,  had  some  proofs ) " 

The  major  drew  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  gold. 
"  Palpable,**  said  he,  "  as  you  perceive.'* 

"You  think,  then,  that  I  may  rely  on  the  count's 
promises  ?  ** 

"  Certainly  I  do.*' 

"  You  are  sure  he  will  keep  his  word  with  me  ? " 

"To  the  letter;  but  at  the  same  time,  remember  we 
must  continue  to  play  our  respective  parts.  I  as  a  tender 
father  —  '* 

"  And  I  as  a  dutiful  son,  as  they  choose  that  I  shall  be 
descended  from  you." 

•*  Whom  do  you  mean  by  they  ?  '* 

"  J/a  foil  I  can  hardly  tell,  but  I  was  alluding  to 
those  who  wrote  the  letter;  you  received  one,  did  you 
not  1 " 

"  Yes.*' 

"From  whoml" 

"  From  a  certain  Abb^  Busoni." 

"  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  him  1  ** 

"  No,  1  have  never  seen  him." 

"What  did  he  say  in  the  letter?'* 

"  You  will  promise  not  to  betray  me  ? " 

"  Rest  assured  of  that ;  you  well  know  that  our  interests 
are  the  same." 

"  Then  read  for  yourself ;  '*  and  the  major  gave  a  letter 
into  the  young  man's  hand.  Andrea  read  in  a  low 
voice :  — 

You  are  poor  ;  a  miserable  old  age  awaits  you.  Would  you 
like  to  become  richf  or  at  least  independent  ?    Set  out  immedi- 
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■teljr  foT  Paris,  and  demand  of  the  Connt  of  Monte  Cnsto, 
Avenue  des  Chamiis  filyi«5ea,  No,  30,  the  son  whom  you  had 
by  the  Marquiee  Cofsinari,  and  who  waa  taken  tcoat  yoa  at 
five  years  of  age.  ThU  Bon  is  named  Andrea  Cnvalcanti.  In 
order  that  you  may  not  doubt  the  kind  int«ntton  of  the  writer 
of  thifl  letter,  you  will  find  enclosed  an  order  for  two  thousand 
livres,  payable  in  Florence,  at  the  house  of  M.  Gozzi  ;  also  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  M.  le  Comtc  de  Monte  CriHto,  on 
whom  I  give  yon  a  draft  for  forty.eight  thoosand  livres. 
Eememljcr  to  go  to  the  count  May  26,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

ASBE    BUBOHI, 

« It  ia  the  Bame." 

"  What  do  you  mson  1"  Mid  the  major. 

"I  mean  that  I  received  a  letter  almost  to  the  same 
effect." 

'■  You  )  " 

«  Yes." 

"From  the  Abb^  Buaonil" 

"  No." 

"From  whom,  then  t" 

"  From  an  Englishman,  called  Lord  Wilmore,  who 
takes  the  name  of  Siubad  the  Sailor." 

"  And  of  whom  yoa  have  no  more  knowledge  than  I  of 
the  Abh4  Busoni." 

"  You  are  mistaken  ;  there  I  am  in  advance  of 
you." 

"  You  have  Been  him,  then  1 " 

"  Yes,  once." 

"  Where  1" 

"  Ah  !  that  is  just  what  I  cannot  tell  you ;  if  I  did  I 
should  make  you  as  wise  as  myself,  which  it  ia  not  my 
intention  to  do." 

"  And  what  did  the  letter  contiunt" 

"IU»dit" 
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Toa  aie  poor,  and  jonr  fatuie  proflpects  are  dark  and 
gloomy.  Do  you  wish  for  a  name ;  Bhoold  you  like  to  be  xichy 
and  your  own  master  ? 

^* Ma  foil**  said  the  young  man;  ''was  it  possible 
there  could  be  two  answers  to  such  a  question)" 

Take  the  post-chaise  which  you  will  find  waiting  at  the 
Porte  de  Oln^,  as  you  enter  Nice;  pass  through  Turin, 
Chamb^iy ,  and  Pont  de  Beauvoisin.  Oo  to  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,  Avenue  des  Champs  ^lys^es,  May  26,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  demand  of  him  your  father.  You  are  the 
son  of  the  Marquis  Cavalcanti  and  the  Marquise  Oliva  Coisi- 
nari.  The  marquis  will  give  you  some  papers  which  will  cer- 
tify this  ffiust,  and  authorize  you  to  appear  under  that  name  in 
the  Parisian  world.  As  to  your  rank,  an  annual  income  of 
fifty  thousand  livres  will  enable  you  to  support  it  admirably. 
I  enclose  a  draft  for  five  thousand  livres  on  M.  Ferrea,  banker 
at  Nice,  and  also  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,  whom  I  have  directed  to  supply  all  your  wants. 

SiNBAD  THE  SaILOR. 

**  Humph  ! "  said  the  major ;  "  very  good !  You  have 
seen  the  county  you  say  Y  " 

"  I  have  only  just  left  him." 

''And  has  he  conformed  to  all  which  the  letter 
specified  1 " 

"  He  has." 

"  Do  you  understand  it  1  ** 

«  Not  in  the  least" 

"  There  is  a  dupe  somewhere." 

''  At  all  events,  it  is  neither  you  nor  I." 

«•  Certainly  not" 

"  Well,  then  —  " 

*'  It  is  none  of  our  business,  you  think  1 " 

"  Precisely ;  I  was  about  to  say  so.  Let  us  play  the 
game  to  the  end,  and  go  it  blind." 
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"  Agreed  j  you  will  see  that  I  Bhall  properly  BUBttiin  my 

"I  have  not  doubted  it  for  a  moment,  my  dear  father." 

Moute  Crista  chose  this  moment  for  re-entering  the 
dianing-room.  Oa  hearing  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  the 
two  men  threw  themselvea  in  each  otber'u  arms  ;  thf  cuunt 
found  them  thus  embracing. 

"  Well,  Marquis,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  you  appear  to  bo 
in  noway  disappointed  in  the  eon  whom  your  good  fortune 
has  restored  to  you." 

"Ah,  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
delight." 

"And  what  are  your  feelings  1"  said  Monte  Cristo, 
turning  to  the  young  man. 

"As  for  me,  my  heart  is  overflowing  with  happiness." 

"  Happy  father !  happy  son  ! "  said  the  count. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  which  grieves  me,"  obsen'ed 
the  major,  "  and  that  is  the  necessity  for  my  leaving  Paris 
BO  soon." 

"Ah  !  my  dear  M.  Cavalcanti,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  I 
trust  you  will  not  leave  before  I  have  had  the  houor  of 
presenting  you  to  some  of  my  friends." 

"  I  am  at  your  service.  Monsieur,"  replied  the  major. 

"  Kow,  Monsieur,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  addressing  Andrea, 
"  make  your  confession." 

"  To  whom  1 " 

"Why,  to  your  father;  tell  him  something  of  the  state 
of  your  finances." 

"Ah,  the  devil!"  said  Andrea,  "you  have  touched 
upon  a  tender  chord." 

"  Do  you  hear  what  he  says.  Major  1 " 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"  But  do  you  uuderatand  1 " 

"Ido." 
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**  Your  son  says  he  requires  money.** 

"Weill  what  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  the 
major. 

"You  should  furnish  him  with  some,  of  course,"  replied 
Monte  Cristo. 

"II" 

"  Yes,  you !  * '  said  the  county  at  the  same  time  advanc- 
ing towards  Andrea,  and  slipping  a  packet  of  bank-notes 
into  the  young  man's  hand. 

"  What  is  this  1" 

"  It  is  from  your  father." 

"  From  my  father  1 " 

"  Yes ;  did  you  not  tell  him  just  now  that  yon  wanted 
money )    Well,  he  deputes  me  to  give  you  this." 

"Am  I  to  consider  this  as  part  of  my  income  on 
account  ] " 

"No;  it  is  towards  the  expenses  of  your  settling  in 
Paris.'* 

"  Ah  1  how  good  my  dear  father  is ! " 

"  Silence  ! "  said  Monte  Gristo  ;  "  he  does  not  wish  you 
to  know  that  it  comes  ftom  him." 

"  I  fully  appreciate  his  delicacy,"  said  Andrea,  cramming 
the  notes  hastily  into  his  pocket. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  good-night,"  said 
Monte  Gristo. 

"And  when  shall  we  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you 
again.  Monsieur  the  Gount  1 "  asked  GavalcantL 

"  Ah,  yes ! "  said  Andrea,  "  when  may  we  hope  for  that 
pleasure  ? " 

"  On  Saturday,  if  you  will  —  yes  —  let  me  see  —  Satur- 
day. I  am  to  dine  at  my  country-house,  at  Auteuil,  on 
that  day.  Hue  la  Fontaine,  No.  28.  Several  persons  are 
invited,  and  among  others  M.  Danglars,  your  banker.  I 
will  introduce  you  to  him;  it  will  be  necessary  that 
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be  should  know  you  both  in  order  to  pay  yon  your 
money," 

"  Full  dress  1"  sidd  the  major,  half-aloud. 

"  Oh,  yee,  certainly  1 "  aaid  the  count ;  "uniform,  cross, 
Bmoll-clotheis." 

"And  how  shall  1  be  dressed  )"  demanded  Andrea. 

"Oh,  very  simply  ;  blauk  trousera,  polished  hoota,  white 
waistcoat,  either  a  black  ot  blue  coat,  and  a  long  cravat. 
Go  to  Blin  or  Veronique  for  your  dress.  Baptiatin  will 
tell  you  whore  they  live,  if  you  do  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  The  less  pretension  there  is  in  your  dress  the  bet- 
ter will  b«  the  effect,  as  you  are  a  rich  man.  If  you  iiiean 
to  buy  any  horses,  get  them  of  Devedoux  ;  and  if  you 
purchase  a  phaeton,  go  to  Baptisto  for  it." 

"At  what  bouT  eball  we  cornel"  asked  the  young 
man. 

"About  half-past  sii." 

"We  will  be  with  you  at  that  time,"  said  the  major. 

The  two  Cavalcanti  bowed  to  the  count,  and  left  the 
house.  Monte  Cristo  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  tbeoi 
crossing  the  street^  arm-iiMnn.  "  There  go  two  mis- 
creanta ! "  said  he.  "  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  really 
related  ! "  Then,  after  an  instant  of  gloomy  reflection, 
" Come,  I  will  go  to  see  the  Morrels I  "  said  he ;  "I  think 
that  disgust  ia  even  more  sickening  than  hatred." 
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OuB  readeis  most  now  allow  us  to  tranapoit  them  again 
to  the  enclosure  surrounding  M.  de  Yilleforf  s  house,  and 
behind  the  gate,  half-screened  from  view  by  the  large 
chestnut^trees,  we  shall  find  some  persons  of  our  acquain- 
tanca  This  time  Maximilian  was  the  first  to  arrive.  He 
was  intently  watching  for  a  shadow  to  appear  among  the 
trees,  and  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  sound  of  a  light  step 
on  the  gravel  walk.  At  length  the  long-desired  sound 
was  heard,  and  instead  of  one  figure,  as  he  had  expected, 
he  perceived  that  two  were  approaching  him.  The  delay 
of  Valentine  had  been  occasioned  by  a  visit  from  Madame 
Danglars  and  Eugenie,  which  had  been  prolonged  beyond 
the  time  at  which  she  was  expected.  Then,  that  she 
might  not  fidl  in  her  promise  to  Maximilian,  she  proposed 
to  Mademoiselle  Danglars  that  they  should  take  a  walk 
in  the  garden,  being  anxious  to  show  that  the  delay, 
which  was  doubtless  a  cause  of  vexation  to  him,  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  neglect  on  her  part.  The  young  man, 
with  the  intuitive  perception  of  a  lover,  quickly  under- 
stood the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  involuntarily 
placed ;  and  he  was  comforted.  Besides,  although  she 
avoided  coming  within  speaking  distance,  Valentine  ar- 
ranged so  that  Maximilian  could  see  her  pass  and  repass ; 
and  each  time  she  did  so,  she  managed,  unperceived  by 
her  companion,  to  cast  an  expressive  look  at  the  young 
man,  which  seemed  to  say,  **  Have  patience  1    Ton  see  it 
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U  not  my  fault,"  And  Moximiliaa  was  patient,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  meiitally  coDtrastiiig  tlie  two  girls,  — 
Ofle  fair,  with  soft,  languishing  eyes,  a  figure  gracefully 
bonding  like  a  weeping  willow  j  the  other  a  brunette, 
with  a  tierce  and  haughty  expression,  and  as  upright  as  a 
poplar.  It  ia  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
youDg  man,  Valentine  did  not  sutfer  by  the  contrast.  At 
the  end  of  about  half  an  hour  the  ladies  tetired,  and  Maxi- 
uulian  understood  that  Madeaioiselle  Danglars's  visit  had 
at  last  come  to  a  conclusion.  In  a  few  minutes  Valentine 
re-entered  the  garden  alune.  For  fear  that  any  one  should 
be  observing  her  return,  she  walked  slowly ;  and  instead 
of  iuuediately  directing  her  steps  towards  tbe  gate,  ehs 
seated  herself  on  a  bank,  and  carefully  looked  around,  to 
convince  bereelf  that  she  was  not  watched.  Presently  sbo 
rose  and  proceeded  quickly  to  the  gate. 

"Good-evening,  Valentine,"  said  a  voice. 

"Good-evening,  Maximilian  ;  I  liave  kept  you  waiting, 
bnt  yon  aaw  the  cause  of  ray  delay." 

"  Yes,  I  recognized  Mademoiselle  Danglars,  I  waa  not 
aware  that  you  were  ao  intuuate  with  her." 

"  Who  told  you  we  were  intimate,  Maximilian ) " 

"  Ko  one,  but  you  appeared  to  be  so  ;  from  the  manner 
in  which  you  walked  and  talked  together  one  would  have 
thought  you  were  two  school-girls  telling  your  secrets  to 
each  other." 

"  We  were  having  a  confidential  conversation,"  returned 
Valentine.  "  She  was  owning  to  me  her  repugnance  to  the 
marriage  with  M.  de  Morcerf ;  and  I  on  the  other  band 
was  confessing  to  her  how  wretched  it  made  me  to  think 
of  marrying  M.  d'Epinay." 

"  Dear  Valentine  1 " 

"  That  will  accouut  to  you  for  tbe  unreserved  manner 
which  you  observed  between  me  and  Eugenie;  it  was 
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because  in  speaking  of  the  man  whom  I  cannot  loTe,  I 
thought  of  the  man  I  love.'' 

"  Ah,  how  good  you  are  in  every  way,  Valentine  I  You 
possess  a  quality  which  can  never  belong  to  Mademoiselle 
Danglars  I  It  is  that  indefinable  charm  which  is  to  a 
woman  what  perfume  is  to  the  flower  and  flavor  to  the 
fruit;  for  the  beauty  of  either  is  not  the  only  quality 
we  seek/' 

**  It  is  your  love  which  makes  you  look  upon  every- 
thing in  that  light." 

"No,  Valentine,  I  assure  you.  I  was  observing  yon 
both  when  you  were  walking  in  the  garden,  and  on  my 
honor,  without  at  all  wishing  to  depreciate  the  beauty  of 
Mademoiselle  Danglars,  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
man  can  really  love  her." 

"  It  is  because,  as  you  said,  Maximilian,  I  was  there ; 
and  my  presence  made  you  unjust." 

*^  No  ;  but  tell  me  —  it  is  a  question  of  simple  curiosity 
which  was  suggested  by  certain  ideas  passing  in  my  mind 
relative  to  Mademoiselle  Danglars  —  " 

"  Oh !  very  unjust  ideas,  I  know  without  knowing  what 
they  are.  When  you  sit  in  judgment  on  us  poor  women, 
we  cannot  expect  indulgence." 

"You  cannot  at  least  deny  that  you  are  veiy  harsh 
judges  of  each  other." 

"  If  we  are  so,  it  is  because  we  generally  judge  under  the 
influence  of  excitement.     But  return  to  your  question." 

"  Does  Mademoiselle  Danglars  object  to  this  marriage 
with  M.  de  Morcerf  on  account  of  loving  another  1 " 

"  I  told  you  I  was  not  on  terms  of  strict  intimacy  with 
Eugenie." 

"  Yes ;  but  girls  tell  each  other  secrets  without  being 
particularly  intimate.  Own,  now,  that  you  did  question 
her  on  the  subject.    Ah  I  I  see  you  are  smiling." 
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"If  you  are  already  aware  of  tlio  conversation  that 
passed,  the  wooden  partition  which  interpospil  botweea 
ue  and  you  has  proved  but  a  slight  eecurity." 

"  Come,  what  did  she  say  I " 

"  She  told  me  that  she  loved  no  one,"  said  Valentine; 
"  that  she  disliked  the  idea  of  being  married  ;  that  she 
would  infinitely  prefer  leading  an  independent  and  un- 
fettered life;  and  that  she  almost  wished  her  father  might 
loae  his  fortune,  that  she  might  become  an  artist  like  hei 
friend.  Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Armilly," 

"  Ah,  you  Bee  —  " 

"  Well,  what  doea  that  prove  1 "  asked  Valentine. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Maximilian,  smiling, 

"  Then  why  do  you  smile  I " 

"  Why,  you  yourself  had  your  eyes  filed  on  me." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  t " 

"  All,  no,  no  !   but  lei  us  talk  of  jou." 

"  True  ;  we  have  scarcely  ten  minutes  more  to  pass 
together." 

"  Good  heavens  I  "  said  Maximilian,  in  consternation. 

"  Yes,  Maximilian,  you  are  right,"  said  Valentine,  in  a 
tone  of  melancholy ;  "  I  am  but  a  poor  friend  to  you. 
What  a  life  I  cause  you  to  lead,  poor  Maximilian,  you 
who  are  formed  for  happiness  !  I  bitterly  reproach  my- 
self, I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  what  does  it  signify,  Valentine,  so  long  as  I  am 
satisfied,  and  feel  tliat  even  this  long  and  painful  suspense 
is  amply  repaid  by  five  minutes  of  your  society,  or  tivo 
words  from  your  mouth  1  And  1  have  also  a  deep  con- 
viction that  Heaven  would  not  have  created  two  hearts 
harmonizing  as  ours  do,  and  united  us  to  each  other 
almost  miraculously,  at  last  to  separate  us." 

"  That  is  well  said,  and  I  tliank  you.  Be  hopeful  for 
us  both  Maximilian  ;  that  will  make  me  partly  happy." 
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**  What  has  happened,  then,  Valentine,  that  yon  leaye 
roe  so  sooni'' 

**  I  do  not  know.  Madame  de  Yillefoit  has  sent  to  re- 
quest my  presence,  as  she  has  a  communication  to  make 
on  which  a  part  of  my  fortune  depends.  Let  them  take 
my  fortune,  I  am  abeady  too  rich ;  and  perhaps  when 
they  have  taken  it,  they  will  leave  me  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Yon  would  love  me  as  much  if  I  were  poor,  would 
you  not,  Maximilian  )  " 

''  Oh  1  I  shall  always  love  you.  What  should  I  care  for 
either  riches  or  poverty  if  my  Valentine  were  near  me  and 
I  felt  certidn  that  no  one  could  deprive  me  of  her  1  But 
do  you  not  fear  that  this  communication  may  relate  to 
your  marriage)'' 

''I  do  not  think  so.'' 

"  Meanwhile  listen  to  me,  Valentine,  and  fear  nothing ; 
for  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  love  any  one  but  you." 

"  You  expect  to  reassure  me  in  saying  that,  Maximilian!^ 

*'  Pardon  me ;  yon  are  right,  —  I  was  thoughtless.  Well, 
I  was  abont  to  tell  yon  that  I  met  M.  de  Morcerf  the  other 
day." 

''Wellf" 

"  M.  Franz  is  his  friend,  you  know," 

"  What  then  1 " 

*^  M  de  Morcerf  has  received  a  letter  from  Franz,  an- 
nouncing his  immediate  return." 

Valentine  turned  pale  and  leaned  against  the  gate  for 
support  "  Can  it  really  be  true ;  and  is  that  why  Madame 
de  VUlefort  has  sent  for  mel  No;  the  communication 
would  not  be  likely  to  come  from  her." 

"  Why  not  ] " 

"  Because  —  I  scarcely  know  why  —  but  it  has  appeared 
that  Madame  de  Villefort  secretly  objects  to  the  marriage^ 
although  she  does  not  openly  oppose  it" 
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"  la  it  B0 1    Then  I  feel  as  if  I  could  adore  Madame  da 

Vmefgrt." 

"  Do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  do  that,"  aaid  Valentine, 
with  a  sad  atnile. 

"  If  ebe  objoots  to  your  man^dng  M.  d'Epinay,  she 
vould  be  all  the  more  likely  to  listen  to  any  other 
proposition." 

"  Put  DO  trust  in  that,  JIaiimilian ;  Madame  de  Villefort 
finds  no  fault  with  suitors,  she  objects  to  marriage." 

"  Sloiriage  !  if  she  dislikes  that  so  much,  why  did  aha 
ever  marry  berself  1 " 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  Maximilian.  About  a  year 
ago,  I  talked  of  retiring  to  a  couvent ;  Madame  de  Ville- 
fort, in  spite  of  all  the  remarks  which  she  considered  it  her 
duty  to  make,  secretly  approved  of  the  proposition.  My 
father  consented  to  it  at  her  instigation  ;  and  it  was  tmly 
onaccountof  my  poor  grandfather  that  I  finally  abandoned 
the  project.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  expression  of 
that  old  man's  eye  when  he  looks  at  me, — the  only  person 
in  the  world  whom  he  loves,  and  I  had  almost  said,  by 
whom  ha  is  beloved  in  return.  When  he  learned  my 
resolution,  I  shall  never  forget  the  reproachful  look  which 
be  cast  on  me,  and  the  tears  of  utter  despair  which  chased 
each  other  down  his  lifeless  cheeks.  Ah,  Maximilian,  I 
experienced  at  that  moment  such  remorse  for  my  intention 
that  throwing  myself  at  his  feet,  I  exclaimed, '  Forgive  me, 
pray  forgive  me,  my  dear  grandfather ;  they  may  do  what 
they  will  with  me,  I  will  never  leave  you.'  When  I  had 
ceased  speaking,  lie  thankfully  raised  liis  eyes  to  heaven, 
but  without  uttering  a  word.  Ah,  Maiimilian  I  I  may 
have  much  to  suffer,  hut  I  feel  as  if  my  grandfather's  look 
at  that  moment  would  more  than  compensate  for  all." 

"  Dear  Valentine,  you  are  an  angel ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  how  I  have  deserved,  in  sabring  to  the  right 
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and  left  among  the  Bedouins,  —  nnless  indeed  God  has 
considered  the  fact  that  they  aie  infidels,  —  I  do  not  know 
how  I  have  deserred  that  you  should  he  sent  to  me.  Bat 
tell  me  what  interest  Madame  de  Yillefort  can  have  in 
your  remaining  unmarried." 

*'  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  am  rich,  Maximilian,  too 
rich )  I  possess  an  income  of  ahout  fifty  thousand  livres 
in  right  of  my  mother ;  my  grandfather  and  my  grand- 
mother, the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Saint-M^ran,  will 
leave  me  as  much  more;  and  M.  Noirtier  evidently  in- 
tends making  me  his  heir.  My  hrother  ^ojiard,  who 
inherits  nothing  from  his  mother,  will  therefore  he  poor 
in  comparison  with  me.  Now,  Madame  de  Yillefort  loves 
that  child  to  adoration ;  and  if  I  had  taken  the  veil,  all  my 
fortune,  passing  to  my  father,  -^  who  would  inherit  from 
the  marquis,  the  marchioness,  and  myself,  —would  go  to 
his  son." 

'^  Ah  I  how  strange  it  seems  that  such  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  should  he  so  avaricious." 

"  It  is  not  for  herself  that  she  is  so,  but  for  her  son ; 
and  what  you  regard  as  a  vice  becomes  almost  a  virtue 
when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  maternal  love." 

"  But  could  you  not  compromise  matters,  and  give  up  a 
portion  of  your  fortune  to  her  son  1 " 

"  How  could  I  make  such  a  proposition,  especially 
to  a  woman  who  always  professes  to  be  so  entirely 
disinterested  1 " 

"  Valentine,  I  have  always  regarded  our  love  in  the  light 

of  something  sacred.    Consequently  I  have  covered  it  with 

the  veil  of  respect,  and  hid  it  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 

my  soul ;  no  human  being,  not  even  my  sister,  is  aware  of 

its  existence.     Valentine,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  a 

confidant  of  a  friend  and  reveal  to  him  the  love  I  bear 

you  1 " 

VOL.  n.  — SO 
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Yalentine  started.  "A  fric<nd,  Maximilian;  and  who 
b  tills  friend  1     I  tremble  at  the  idea." 

"  Listen,  Valentine.  Hare  you  never  experienced  for 
any  one  an  irresiatible  aympiitliy  which  made  you  feel  aa 
if  though  seeing  liim  for  the  first  time,  yoti  had  known 
him  for  a  long  time  ;  and  hare  you  not  sought  t^  remem- 
ber when  and  wliere  you  were  acquainted  with  him ;  and 
unable  to  recall  either  time  or  place,  have  you  not  come 
to  believe  that  it  was  in  a  former  state  of  being,  and  that 
this  sympathy  is  a  remembrance  newly  awakeaed  } " 

"Yes.". 

"  WeU,  that  is  precisely  the  feeling  which  I  experienced 
when  I  first  saw  that  extraordinary  man." 

"  Extraordinary,  did  you  say  1 " 

"Yea." 

"  You  have  known  him  for  some  time,  then  1  *' 

"  Scarcely  longer  than  eight  or  ten  days." 

"And  do  you  call  a  man  your  friend  whom  you  havfl 
only  known  for  eight  or  ten  days  1  Ah,  Maximilian,  I 
had  hoped  you  set  a  higher  value  on  the  title  of  friend." 

"  Your  logic  is  correct,  Valentine ;  but  say  what  you 
will,  I  can  never  renounce  that  instinctive  sentiment.  I 
believe  that  this  man  will  be  associated  with  all  the  good 
that  may  come  to  me  in  the  future, —  which  sometimes 
his  searching  eye  appears  to  foresee  and  his  powerful  hand 
to  direct." 

"  He  must  be  a  prophet,  then,"  said  Valentine,  smiling. 

"  Indeed  ! "  eaid  ^laximilian,  "  I  have  often  been  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  can  prophesy,  —  good  things 
especially." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Valentine,  in  a  monmful  tone,  "  do  let  me 
see  this  man,  Maximilian  ;  he  may  tell  me  whether  I  shall 
ever  be  loved  sufficiently  to  make  amends  for  all  I  have 
suffered," 
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*'  My  poor  girl  I  you  know  bim  already." 

"  I  know  him  1 " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  he  who  saved  the  life  of  your  stepmother 
and  her  son." 

"  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  1 "" 

"  The  same." 

"  Ah  I  "  cried  Valentine,  ''  he  is  too  much  the  friend  of 
Madame  de  Yillefort  ever  to  bo  mine." 

"  The  friend  of  Madame  de  Yillefort !  My  instinct 
would  not  deceive  me  on  that  point ;  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  mistaken." 

"No,  indeed,  I  am  not;  for  I  assure  you  his  power 
over  our  household  is  almost  unlimited.  Courted  by  my 
stepmother,  who  regards  him  as  the  epitome  of  human 
wisdom ;  admired  by  my  father,  who  says  he  has  never 
before  heard  such  sublime  ideas  so  eloquently  expressed ; 
idolized  by  Edouard,  who  notwithstanding  his  fear  of  the 
count's  large  black  eyes,  runs  to  meet  him  the  moment  he 
arrives  and  opens  his  hand,  in  which  he  is  sure  to  find 
some  delightful  present,  —  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  appears  to 
exert  a  mysterious  and  almost  uncontrollable  influence 
over  all  the  members  of  our  family." 

"If  such  be  the  case,  my  dear  Valentine,  you  must 
yourself  have  felt,  or  at  all  events  will  soon  feel  the  eflects 
of  his  presence.  He  meets  Albert  de  Morcerf  in  Italy ; 
it  is  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  banditti  He 
introduces  himself  to  Madame  Danglars;  it  is  that  he 
may  give  her  a  royal  present.  Your  stepmother  and  her 
son  pass  before  his  door ;  it  is  that  his  Nubian  may  save 
them  from  destruction.  This  man  evidently  possesses 
the  power  to  influence  events.  I  never  saw  more  simple 
tastes  united  to  greater  magnificence.  His  smile  is  so 
sweet  when  he  addresses  me  that  I  forget  it  can  ever  be 
bitter  to  others.    Ah,  Valentine  I  tell  me,  has  he  smiled 
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in  that  way  tipon  yon  t    If  so,  depend  on  it,  you  will  be 
happy." 

"  Me  I  "  Baid  the  young  girl,  "  be  never  even  glances 
fit  tua ;  OQ  the  contrary,  if  I  accidentally  cross  hie  path, 
he  appears  mther  to  avoid  me.  Ah,  he  ia  not  generous, 
neither  does  he  possess  that  supernatural  penetration  which 
you  attribute  to  bim,  —  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  I  am  unhappy.  And  if  he  had  heon  gen- 
erous, seeing  me  sad  and  solitary  Le  would  have  used  his 
influence  to  my  advantage ;  and  if,  ae  yon  say,  he  lesem- 
blea  the  ann,  he  would  have  wanned  my  heart  with  one 
of  hia  life-giving  raya.  Ton  say  he  loves  you,  Maximil- 
ian ;  how  do  you  know  that  he  does )  Men  pay  deference 
to  an  officer  like  you,  with  a  fierce  muetacbe  and  a  long 
Gabre;  but  they  think  they  may  crush  a  poor  weeping 
girl  with  impunity." 

"Ah,  Valentine  !  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken." 
"  If  it  were  otherwise ;  if  he  treated  me  diplomatically, 
—  that  ia  to  say,  like  a  man  who  wif^hea  by  some  maana 
or  other  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  house,  so  that  he  may 
ultimately  gain  the  power  of  dictating  to  its  occupants,  — 
he  would,  if  it  had  been  but  once,  have  honored  me  with 
the  smile  which  you  estol  so  loudly ;  hut  no,  he  saw  that 
I  was  unhappy,  he  understood  that  I  could  be  of  no  use 
to  htm,  and  therefore  paid  me  no  regard  whatever.  Who 
knows  but  that  in  order  to  please  Madame  de  Villefort 
and  my  father,  he  may  not  persecute  me  by  every  means 
in  his  powerl  It  is  not  just  that  he  should  despise  me 
thus,  without  any  reason.  Ah,  forgive  me,"  said  Valentine, 
perceiving  the  effect  which  her  words  were  producing  on 
Maximilian  ;  "  I  have  done  wrong,  for  I  have  given  utter- 
ance to  thonghta  concerning  that  man  which  I  did  not 
even  know  existed  in  my  heart.  I  do  not  deny  the  in- 
fluence of  which  yon  speak,  or  that  I  hare  myself  ezp9- 
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rienoed  it;  but  with  me  it  has  been  productive  of  evil 
rather  than  good.** 

^  Welly  Valentine/'  said  Monel,  with  a  sigh,  ''we  will 
not  discuss  the  matter  farther.     I  will  tell  him  nothing." 

"  Alas  I  **  said  Valentine, ''  I  see  that  I  have  given  jou 
pain.  Oh|  that  I  might  press  your  hand  while  I  ask  your 
pardon  1  But  indeed  I  am  not  prejudiced  beyond  the 
power  of  conviction.  Tell  me,  what  has  this  Count  of 
Monte  Crbto  done  for  you)" 

''  I  own  that  your  question  embarrasses  me,  Valentine, 
for  I  cannot  say  that  the  count  has  rendered  me  any  osten- 
sible service.  Still,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  have  an 
instinctive  affection  for  him,  the  source  of  which  I  cannot 
explain  to  you.  Has  the  sun  done  anything  for  met 
No ;  he  warms  me  with  his  rays,  and  it  is  by  his  light 
that  I  see  you, -*  nothing  more.  Has  such  and  such  a 
perfume  done  anything  for  me  ?  No  ;  its  odor  charms 
one  of  my  senses,  —  that  is  all  I  can  say  when  I  am  asked 
why  I  praise  it.  My  friendship  for  him  is  as  strange  and 
unaccountable  as  hb  for  me.  A  secret  voice  seems  to 
whisper  to  me  that  theie  must  be  something  more  than 
chance  in  this  sudden  and  unexpected  friendship.  In  his 
most  simple  actions  as  well  as  in  his  most  secret  thoughts, 
I  find  a  relation  to  my  own.  Ton  will  perhaps  smile  at 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  ever  since  I  have  known  this 
man  I  have  the  absurd  idea  that  all  the  good  fortune 
which  has  befallen  me  originated  from  him.  However,  I 
have  managed  to  live  thirty  years  without  this  protection, 
you  would  say  ?  No  matter,  -*  but  wait ;  here  is  an  ex- 
ample. He  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  on  Saturday, 
which  was  a  very  natural  thing  for  him  to  do.  Well, 
what  have  I  learned  since  t  That  your  mother  and  M.  de 
Villefort  are  both  coming  to  this  dinner.  I  shall  meet 
them  there;  and  who  knows  what  future  advantages 
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may  result  from  the  interview)  These  are  circumstances 
very  simple  apparently  ;  but  1  see  in  them  aometbing  atir- 
prising  ;  I  draw  from  ihem  a  strange  confidence.  I  say  to 
myself  that  this  singular  man,  who  appears  to  fathom  the 
motives  of  every  one,  has  purposely  arranged  for  me  to 
meet  Monsieur  and  Madame  do  Vilk-fort;  and  sometimes, 
I  confess,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  read  in  hia  eyea 
whether  he  has  divined  the  secret  of  our  love." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Valentino,  "  I  should  take  yoa 
for  a  visionary,  and  ahould  tremble  for  your  reason,  if  I 
were  always  to  hear  you  talk  in  a  atraiu  like  this.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  can  see  anything  more  than  the  merest 
chance  in  this  meeting  1  Pray  reflect  a  little.  My  father, 
who  never  goes  out,  has  several  times  been  on  the  point  of 
refusing  this  invitation ;  Madame  de  Villefort,  on  the  con- 
tTiiry,  is  burning  witli  the  desire  of  .sci-ing  this  extraor- 
dinary nabob  in  his  own  house,  and  she  has  with  great 
difficulty  prevailed  on  my  father  to  accompany  her.  No, 
no  I  it  is  as  I  have  eai<l,  Maximilian  ;  there  is  no  one  ia 
the  world  of  whom  I  can  ask  help  but  youraelf  and  my 
grandfather,  who  ia  little  better  than  a  corpae." 

"I  aee  that  you  are  right,  logically  apeaking,"  said 
Maximilian;  "but  your  sweet  voice,  which  usually  has 
such  power  over  me,  fails  to  convince  me  to^iay." 

"Nor  do  your  words  convince  me,"  said  Valentine [ 
"and  I  own  that  if  you  have  no  stronger  proof  to 
give  ma  —  " 

"  I  have  another,"  said  Maximilian,  hesitating ;  "  but 
—  in  fact,  Valentine,  I  am  myself  obliged  to  admit  that  it 
ia  even  more  absurd  than  the  first." 

"So  much  the  worse,"  said  Valentine,  smiling. 

"  It  is  nevertheless  conclusive  to  my  mind.  My  ten 
years  of  service  have  also  confirmed  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  audden  inspirotions,  for  I  have  several  times  owed 
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my  life  to  one  of  those  mysterious  impulses  which  directed 
me  to  move  at  ODce  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  so 
that  the  fatal  bullet  might  pass  by  me." 

''Dear  Maximilian,  why  not  attribute  your  escape  to 
my  constant  prayers  for  your  safety  1  When  you  are 
away,  I  pray  no  longer  for  myself,  but  for  you." 

"Yes,  since  yon  have  known  mo,"  said  Morrel,  smil- 
ing ;  **  but  that  cannot  apply  to  the  time  previous  to  our 
acquaintance,  Valentine." 

''  You  are  very  provoking,  and  will  not  give  me  credit 
for  anything ;  but  let  me  hear  this  second  example,  which 
you  yourself  own  to  be  absurd." 

''  Well,  look  through  this  opening,  and  you  will  see 
the  beautiful  new  horse  which  I  rode  here." 

"  Ah,  what  a  beautiful  creature  I  "  cried  Valentine ; 
"  why  did  you  not  bring  it  close  to  the  gate  I  I  would 
have  talked  to  it,  and  it  would  have  understood  me." 

"  It  is,  as  you  see,  a  very  valuable  animal,"  said  Maxi- 
milian. "Well,  you  know  that  my  means  are  limited, 
and  that  I  am  what  they  call  a  reasonable  man.  Well,  I 
went  to  a  horse-dealer's^  where  I  saw  this  magnificent 
horse,  which  I  have  named  Medea.  I  asked  the  price  of 
it ;  they  told  me  it  was  four  thousand  five  hundred  livres* 
I  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  it  up,  as  you  may  imag- 
ine ;  but  I  own  I  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  the 
horse  had  looked  at  me  affectionately,  had  rubbed  its 
head  against  me,  and  when  I  mounted  it,  had  pranced  in 
the  most  coquettish  way  imaginable.  The  same  evening 
some  friends  of  mine  visited  me,  —  M.  de  Chllteau-Renaud, 
M.  Debray,  and  five  or  six  other  choice  spirits  whom  you 
do  not  know  even  by  name.  They  proposed  la  bouUlotte. 
I  never  play,  for  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  afford  to  lose, 
nor  sufficiently  poor  to  desire  to  gain.  But  I  was  at  my 
own  house,  you  understand ;  so  there  was  nothing  to  be 
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dcma  but  to  send  for  the  cards,  wLicli  I  did.  Just  as  they 
were  sitting  down  to  table,  M.  de  Monte  Criato  arrived. 
Be  took  bis  seat  omoog  them ;  tbey  played  and  I  won. 
I  am  almost  agbamed  to  say  that  my  gains  amounted  to 
five  tboasoiid  Uvres.  We  separated  at  midoight.  1  could 
not  defer  my  pleasure,  so  1  took  a  cabriolet  aad  drove  to 
the  boTse-dealur'a.  Feverish  and  excited,  1  rang  at  the 
doDi.  The  person  who  opened  it  must  have  taken  me  Sot 
A  madman,  for  I  rushed  at  once  to  the  Btuble.  Medea  was 
standing  at  the  rack,  eating  her  hay.  I  immediately  put 
on  the  saddle  and  bridle,  to  which  operation  she  lent  her- 
self with  the  best  grace  possible  ;  then  putting  the  four 
thousand  five  hundred  livres  iuto  the  bands  of  the  aston- 
bbed  dealer,  I  proceeded  to  fulfil  my  intention  of  passii^ 
the  night  in  riding  in  the  Champs  Elys^.  As  I  rode  by 
the  count's  house  I  perceived  a  light  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  fancied  I  saw  the  shadow  of  his  figure  moving 
behind  the  curtain.  Now,  Valentine,  I  firmly  believe 
that  he  knew  of  my  wish  to  possess  this  horse,  and  that 
he  lost  expressly  to  give  me  the  means  of  procuring  it." 

"  My  dear  Maximilian,  you  are  really  too  fanciful ;  you 
will  not  love  me  long.  A  man  who  accustoms  himself  to 
lire  in  such  a  world  of  poetry  and  imagination  must  find 
fax  too  little  excitement  in  a  common,  every^day  sort  of 
attachment  such  as  ours.  But  tbey  are  calling  me.  Do 
you  bear  1 " 

"  Ah,  Valentine !  "  said  Maximilian,  "  give  me  but  one 
finger  through  this  opening  in  the  grating,  that  I  may 
have  the  happiness  of  kissing  it." 

"  Maximilian,  we  said  we  would  be  to  eaoh  other  as 
two  voices,  two  shadows." 

"  As  you  will,  Valentine." 

"  Shall  yon  be  happy  if  I  do  what  yon  wish  I " 

"  Oh,  yes  1 " 
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Yalentme  mounted  the  bank  and  passed  not  only  her 
finger  bat  her  whole  hand  through  the  opening.  Maxi- 
milian uttered  a  crj  of  delight,  and  springing  forward, 
seized  the  hand  extended  towards  him,  and  imprinted  on 
it  a  fervent  and  impassioned  kiss.  The  little  hand  was 
then  immediately  withdrawn^  and  the  young  man  saw 
Valentine  hurrying  towards  the  house,  as  though  she 
were  almost  terrified  at  her  own  sensations. 


THE  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

M0N8IBDR  NOiRTIER  DE  VILLEFORT. 

Wb  will  now  relate  what  waa  passing  in  the  house  of  the 
proctireur  du  rot  after  tlio  departure  of  MaUarae  Dauglais 
and  her  daughter,  and  duriug  the  time  of  the  conversO' 
tion  between  Maximilian  and  Valentine  which  we  huve 
just  detailed.  M.  de  Villefort  entered  his  father's  room, 
followed  by  Madame  de  Villefort.  Both  of  the  visitors, 
after  saluting  the  old  man  and  speaking  to  Bairois,  • — a 
faithful  servant  who  had  been  twenty-tivo  years  in  his 
eervice,  —  took  their  places  on  either  side  of  the  paralytic 
M.  Koirtier  waa  sitting  in  an  armchair,  which  moved 
upon  castors,  in  which  he  waa  wheeled  into  the  room  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  same  way  drawn  out  again  at 
night.  He  was  placed  before  a  large  glass  which  reflected 
the  whole  apartment,  and  permitted  him  to  see  without 
any  attempt  to  move,  which  would  have  been  impossible, 
all  who  entered  the  room  and  everything  which  waa  going 
on  around  him.  M,  Noirtier,  immovable  as  a  corpse, 
looked  at  the  new-comers  with  a  quick  and  intelligent  ex- 
pression, perceiving  at  once  by  their  ceremonious  courtesy, 
that  they  were  come  on  business  of  an  unexpected  and 
ofBcial  character.  Sight  and  hearing  were  the  only  senses 
nmaining,  and  they  appeared  left,  like  two  solitary  sparks, 
to  animate  the  miserable  body  which  seemed  fit  for  noth- 
ing but  the  grave ;  it  was  only,  however,  hy  means  of 
one  of  these  senses  that  he  could  reveal  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  still  worked  m  his  mind,  and  the  look  by 
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which  he  gave  expression  to  this  inner  life  resembled  one 
of  those  distant  lights  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  per- 
spective by  the  benighted  traveller  while  crossing  some 
cheerless  desert,  apprising  him  that  there  is  still  another 
human  being  who  is  awake  in  that  silence  and  darkness. 
Noirtier's  hair  was  long  and  white,  and  flowed  over  his 
shoulders,  while  in  his  eyes,  shaded  by  thick,  black  lashes, 
were  concentrated,  as  it  often  happens  with  any  organ 
which  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  all  the  ac- 
tivity, address,  force,  and  intelligence  which  were  formerly 
diffused  over  his  whole  body.  Certainly  the  movement  of 
the  arm,  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  the  agility  of  the 
body  were  wanting;  but  that  powerful  eye  sufficed  for 
alL  He  commanded  with  his  eyes ;  he  expressed  grati- 
tude with  his  eyes,  —  in  short,  his  whole  appearance  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  the  impression  of  a  corpse  with  living 
eyes ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  startling  than  to  observe 
that  face  of  marble  lighted  by  a  flash  of  anger  or  a  gleam 
of  delight. 

Three  persons  only  could  understand  this  language  of 
the  poor  paralytic ;  these  were  Villefort,  Valentine,  and 
the  old  servant  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  But 
as  Villefort  saw  his  father  but  seldom,  and  then  only  when 
absolutely  obliged,  and  as  when  with  him  he  never  tried 
to  give  him  pleasure  by  understanding  him,  all  the  old 
man's  happiness  was  centred  in  his  grand-daughter.  Val- 
entine, through  her  love,  her  patience,  and  her  devotion, 
had  learned  to  read  in  Noirtier's  look  all  the  varied  feel- 
ings which  were  passing  in  his  mind.  To  this  dumb  lan- 
guage, which  was  so  unintelligible  to  others,  she  answered 
with  all  the  tones  of  her  voice,  with  all  the  expressions  of 
her  countenance,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  of  her  soul ; 
so  that  animated  conversations  were  sustained  between  the 
young  girl  and  the  helpless  invalid,  whose  body  could 
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ecaroelf  be  called  h  living  one,  but  vho  nevertheless  vaa 
still  a  man  of  immeuse  knowledge,  of  wonilerful  peitetra- 
tioD,  and  a  will  aa  powerful  as  ie  atill  possible  wlicre  the 
Boul  ia  shut  up  in  matter  which  it  caa  no  longer  command. 
Valentine  had  resolved  this  litrange  pmbleiu,  and  was  able 
easily  to  understand  Lis  thuughta  and  to  convey  her  own 
in  rflturn ;  and  by  her  untiring  and  devoted  assiduity,  it 
was  seldom  that  iu  the  ordinary  transactions  of  every-day 
life  she  failed  to  apprehend  the  wiafaes  of  tlio  living,  think- 
ing mind,  or  the  wonts  of  the  abuost  inanimate  body.  As 
to  the  Bervant,  he  h^  as  we  have  eoid,  been  with  hia 
master  for  five  and  twenty  years ;  therefore  he  knew  all 
his  habits,  and  it  was  seldom  that  Noirtier  found  it  necea- 
Bary  to  ask  for  anything. 

Villefort  did  not  need  the  help  of  either  Valentine  or 
the  domestic  in  order  to  carry  on  with  hia  father  the 
■trange  conversation  which  he  was  about  to  begin.  As  we 
hftve  said,  he  perfectly  understood  the  old  man's  vocabu- 
lary 1  and  if  he  did  not  use  it  more  often  it  was  only  indif- 
ference and  ennui  which  prevented  him  from  so  doing. 
He  therefore  allowed  Valentine  to  go  into  the  garden,  sent 
away  Barrois,  and  after  having  taken  a  place  on  the  right 
band  of  his  father,  while  Madame  de  Villefort  seated  her- 
self on  the  left,  he  addressed  hiai  thus  :  — 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  be  displeased,  Monsieur,  that 
Valentine  has  not  come  with  us,  or  that  I  dismissed 
Barrois,  for  our  conference  will  be  one  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  either ; 
Madame  de  Villefort  and  I  have  a  communication  to 
make  to  you." 

Noirtier's  fiice  rem^ed  perfectly  passive  during  this 
long  preamble ;  while  on  the  contrary  the  eye  of  Ville- 
fort was  endeavoring  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  old  man's  heart 
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*'  This  commanication,"  contmaed  the  procureur  du  roif 
in  that  cold  and  decisiye  tone  which  seemed  at  once  to 
preclude  all  discussion, ''  will,  we  aie  sare,  meet  with  your 
approbation." 

The  eye  of  the  invalid  still  retained  that  vacancy  of  ex- 
pression which  prevented  his  son  from  obtaining  any 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  which  were  passing  in  his  mind ; 
he  listened,  —  nothing  more. 

"Monsieur,"  resumed  Villefort^  "we  are  thinking  of 
marrying  Valentine." 

Had  the  old  man's  face  been  moulded  in  wax,  it  could 
not  have  shown  less  emotion  at  this  news  than  was  now 
to  be  traced  there. 

"  The  marriage  will  take  place  in  less  than  three  months," 
said  Villefort. 

Noirtier's  eye  still  retained  its  inanimate  expression. 
Madame  de  Villefort  now  took  her  part  in  the  conversation 
and  added,  — 

"  We  thought  this  news  would  possess  an  interest  for 
you,  Monsieur,  who  have  always  entertained  a  great  affec- 
tion for  Valentine ;  it  therefore  only  now  remains  for  us  to 
tell  you  the  name  of  the  young  man  for  whom  she  is 
destined.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  connections  to 
which  Valentine  could  aspire ;  he  possesses  fortune,  a  high 
rank  in  society,  and  personal  qualifications  which  afford  a 
guarantee  for  her  happiness.  His  name,  however,  cannot 
be  wholly  unknown  to  you.  The  person  to  whom  we  al- 
lude is  M.  Franz  de  Quesnel,  Baron  d'Bpinay." 

During  the  time  that  his  wife  was  speaking  Villefort 
had  narrowly  watched  the  countenance  of  the  old  man. 
When  Madame  de  Villefort  pronounced  the  name  of  Fran^ 
the  pupil  of  M.  Noirtier's  eye  began  to  dilate,  and  his  eye- 
lids trembled  with  the  same  movement  as  may  be  per- 
ceived on  the  lips  of  an  individual  about  to  speak,  and  ha 
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darted  n  lightning  glanco  at  Mndaiue  de  Yillcrort  and  his 
BOB.  The  procnreur  da  roi,  who  knew  the  political  hatred 
wliich  had  formeTly  existed  between  M.  Noirtifir  and  the 
elder  D'Epinay,  well  imderstood  the  agitation  and  anger 
■which  the  ajinounoement  had  produced  ;  but  feigning  not 
to  perceive  either,  he  took  up  the  oonversatinn  n-here  his 
wife  had  ended. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  yon  are  aware  that  ViUentine  is 
about  to  enter  her  nineteenth  year,  which  renders  it  im- 
portant that  aho  should  lose  do  time  in  forming  a  suitable 
connection.  Nevertheless,  you  have  not  been  forgotten  in 
our  plans,  and  we  have  fully  ascertained  beforehand  that 
ValentiDo's  future  husband  will  consent,  not  to  live  in  this 
house,  for  that  might  not  be  pleasant  for  the  young  people, 
hut  that  you  should  live  with  them  ;  so  that  you  and 
Vaicntinp,  who  are  so  attached  to  each  other,  would 
not  be  separated,  your  habits  would  not  be  deranged, 
and  you  would  have  two  children  instead  of  one  to  lake 
care  of  you." 

Noirtier's  look  was  furious ;  it  was  very  evident  that 
Bomething  desperate  was  pasaing  in  the  old  man's  mind,  — 
for  the  cry  of  anger  and  grief  rose  to  his  throat,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  Hnd  vent  in  utterance,  appeared  almost  to  choke 
him,  for  his  face  and  lipa  turned  quite  purple  with  the 
atru<,^le.  Villefort  quietly  opened  a  window,  saying,  "  It 
is  very  warm,  and  the  heat  affects  M.  Noirtier."  He  then 
returned  to  his  place,  but  did  not  sit  down. 

"  This  marriage,"  added  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  is  quite 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  M.  d'Epinay  and  his  family ; 
besides,  he  has  no  relations  nearer  than  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
his  mother  having  died  at  his  birth,  and  his  father  having 
been  assassinated  in  1815,  ^  that  is  to  say,  when  he  was 
but  two  years  old.  He  has  therefore  only  his  own  will 
to  coDsldei." 
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"Thiit  assassination  was  a  mysterious  affair/'  said  Yille- 
fort  j  ''and  the  perpetrators  have  hitherto  escaped  detec- 
tion, al'ihough  suspicion  has  fiEdlen  on  the  head  of  more 
than  one  person."  Noirtier  made  such  an  effort  that  his 
lips  expanded  into  a  smile.  "  Now,"  continued  Villefort, 
'*  those  to  whom  the  guilt  really  belongs,  by  whom  the 
crime  was  committed,  on  whose  heads  the  justice  of  man 
may  descend  here,  and  the  judgment  of  God  hereafter, 
would  rejoice  to  be  in  our  place  and  to  have  a  daughter  to 
offer  to  M.  Franz  d'Epinay,  and  thus  to  obliterate  every 
suspicious  appearance." 

Noirtier  had  succeeded  in  mastering  his  emotion  more 
than  could  have  been  deemed  possible  to  a  person  with 
such  an  enfeebled  and  shattered  frame.  "  Yes,  I  under- 
stand," was  the  reply  contained  in  his  look ;  and  this  look 
expressed  a  feeling  of  strong  indignation  mixed  with  pro- 
found contempt.  Villefort  fully  understood  his  father's 
meaning,  and  answered  by  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
He  then  motioned  to  his  wife  to  take  leave. 

"  Now,  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  I  must 
bid  you  farewell.  Would  you  like  me  to  send  Edouard  to 
you  for  a  short  time  ? " 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  old  man  should  express  his 
approbation  by  closing  his  eyes,  his  refusal  by  winking 
them  several  times,  and  if  he  had  some  desire  or  feeling  to 
express  he  raised  them  to  heaven.  If  he  wanted  Valentine, 
he  closed  his  right  eye  only,  and  if  Barrois,  the  left.  At 
Madame  de  Villefort's  proposition  he  instantly  winked  his 
eyes.  Provoked  by  a  complete  refusal,  she  bit  her  lip  and 
said,  "Then  shall  I  send  Valentine  to  youl"  The  old 
man  closed  his  eyes  eagerly,  thereby  intimating  that  such 
was  his  wish.  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Villefort  bowed 
and  left  the  room,  giving  orders  that  Valentine  should  be 
summoned.    Valentine  already  had  been  notified  that  she 
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/ 
would  hftVe  special  occasion  doriDg  the  day  for  ajn  inter- 
view with  M.  Noirtier.  She  entered  the  room'  with  a 
color  atill  heigbtened  by  emotion,  just  after  her,  parent* 
had  quitted  it.  One  look  was  snfBcieat  to  tell  her  that 
her  gnuidfather  was  suffering,  and  that  there  was  jnuch 
on  his  mind  which  he  was  wishing  to  communicate  to  her, 
"  Dear  grandpapa,"  cried  Bhe,  "  what  has  happened  1 
They  have  vexed  you,  and  yon  are  angry  1 " 

The  paralytic  closed  his  eyes  in  token  of  assent. 

"  Against  whom,  then  )  Againstmy  fatherl  no.  Against 
Uadame  de  Yillefort  1  no.     Against  me  1 " 

The  old  man  gave  the  sign  of  assent. 

"Against  mel"  said  Valentine,  in  astonishment. 

The  old  man  repeated  the  sign. 

"And  what  have  I  done,  dear  grandpapa,  that  yon 
should  ho  angry   with    mel"    cried   Valentino. 

There  was  no  answer ;  and  she  continued,  "  I  have  not 
seen  you  all  day.  Has  any  one  been  speaking  to  yon 
about  me  1 " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man's  look,  with  e^Bmees. 

"  Let  me  think  a  momenL  I  do  assure  you,  grandpapa 
• — Ah  !  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Villefoit  have  just  left 
this  room,  have  they  not  I " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  it  was  they  who  told  yon  something  which  made 
you  angry  1  What  was  it,  then  I  May  I  go  and  ask  them, 
that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  making  my  peace  with 
you  t " 

"  Ko,  no  1 "  said  Noirtier'a  look. 

"  Ah  I  you  frighten  me.  What  can  they  have  said ! " 
and  she  ag^n  tried  to  think  what  it  could  be. 

"Ah  I  i  know,"  said  she,  lowering  her  voice  and  going 
close  to  the  old  man ;  "  they  have  been  speaking  of  my 
marriage,  —  have  they  not  1 " 
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*'  Yes,"  replied  the  angry  loot 

''  I  understand ;  you  are  displeased  at  the  silence  I  have 
preserved  on  the  subject.  The  reason  of  it  was  that  they 
had  insisted  on  my  keeping  the  matter  a  secret,  and  begged 
me  not  to  tell  you  anything  about  it ;  they  did  not  even 
acquaint  me  with  their  intentions,  and  I  only  discovered 
them  by  chance,  —  that  is  why  I  have  been  so  reserved 
with  you,  dear  grandpapa.     Pray  forgive  me." 

But  there  was  no  look  calculated  to  reassure  her ;  all  it 
seemed  to  say  was,  "  It  is  not  only  your  reserve  which 
afflicts  me." 

"  What  is  it  then ! "  asked  the  young  girL  "  Perhaps 
you  think  I  shall  abandon  you,  dear  grandpapa,  and  that 
I  shall  forget  you  when  I  am  married  1 " 

"  No.'' 

"  They  told  you,  then,  that  M.  d'fipinay  consented  to 
our  all  living  together  1" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  why  are  you  still  vexed  and  grieved  1 " 

The  old  man's  eyes  beamed  with  an  expression  of  gentle 
affection. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Valentine;  "it  is  because 
you  love  me." 

The  old  man  assented. 

"  And  you  are  afraid  I  shall  be  unhappy  ]  '* 

"  Yes." 

"You  do  not  hke  M.  Franz?" 

The  eyes  repeated  several  times,  "  No,  no,  no." 

"  Then  you  are  vexed  with  the  engagement  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  listen,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  putting  her  arm  round  her  grandfather's  neck ; 
"  I  am  vexed  too,  for  I  do  not  love  M.  Franz  d'^pinay." 
An  expression  of  intense  joy  illumined  the  old  man's  eyes. 

VOL.  11.  ~  21 
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"When  I  wished  to  retire  into  a  conveut,  you  remember 
how  angry  you  were  with  me?"  A  tear  trembled  in  the 
eyu  of  the  invalid.  "Well,"  continued  Valentine,  "tlie 
rt!UBon  of  my  proposing  it  was  tbat  I  miglit  escape  this 
hiitoful  murriago,  which  drives  me  to  deepuir,"  Noirtier'a 
breathing  became  thick  and  short  "  Then  the  idea  of 
this  manmge  really  grieves  you  tool  Ah,  if  you  could 
hut  help  me ;  if  we  could  both  together  defeat  their  plan  1 
But  you  are  unable  to  oppose  them ;  yon,  whose  mind  is 
BO  quick,  and  whose  will  is  bo  firm,  are  nevertheless  aa 
weak  and  unequal  to  the  contest  as  I  am  myself.  Alas, 
yoti,  who  would  have  lieen  auch  a  powerful  protector  to 
me  in  the  days  of  your  health  and  strength,  can  now  only 
sympathize  in  my  joya  and  sorrows  1  It  is  the  last  happi- 
ness which  God  baa  forgotten  to  take  away  with  all  the 

At  these  words  there  appeared  in  Noirtier's  eye  an  ex- 
pression of  such  deep  meaning  that  the  young  girl  tbought 
she  could  read  these  words  there,  "  You  are  mistaken ;  I 
can  still  do  much  fur  you." 

"Do  you  think  yon  can  help  me,  dear  grandpapa t" 
said  Valentine. 

"  Yea."  Noirtier  raised  his  eyes  ;  it  was  the  sign  agreed 
on  between  him  and  Valentine  when  he  wanted  anything. 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  dear  grandpapa t"  said  Valentine  ; 
and  she  endeavored  to  recall  to  mind  all  the  things  which 
ho  would  be  likely  to  need.  And  as  the  ideas  presented 
themselves  to  her  mind,  she  repeated  them  aloud  ;  but  find- 
ing that  all  her  efforts  elicited  nothing  but  a  constant "  No," 
"Come,"  said  she,  "the  grand  resort,  since  I  am  so  foolish." 
She  then  recited  all  tho  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A 
down  to  N,  questioning  with  her  smile  the  eye  of  the  para- 
lytic.    At  K,  Koirtier  made  an  affirmative  sign. 

"Ah,"  aaid  Valentine,  "the  thing  you  desiie  b^ina 
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with  the  letter  N ;  it  is  with  N  that  we  hare  to  do,  thexL 
Well,  let  me  see,  what  can  you  want  which  begins  with 
Nt    Na— Ne— Ni— No  — »* 

*'  TeSy  yes,  yes/'  said  the  old  man's  eye. 

"Ah,  it  is  No,  then  1" 

"Yes."  Valentine  brought  a  dictionary,  which  she 
placed  on  a  desk  before  Noirtier ;  she  opened  it^  and  see- 
ing that  the  old  man's  eye  was  thoroughly  fixed  on  its 
pages,  she  ran  her  finger  quickly  up  and  down  the  col- 
umns. During  the  six  years  which  had  passed  since 
Noirtier  first  fell  into  this  sad  state,  Valentine's  powers  of 
invention  had  been  too  often  put  to  the  test  not  to  render 
her  expert  in  devising  expedieuts  for  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  his  wishes ;  and  the  constant  practice  had  so  perfected 
her  in  the  art  that  she  guessed  the  old  man's  meaning  as 
quickly  as  if  he  himself  had  been  able  to  seek  for  what  he 
wanted.  At  the  word  "  notary,"  Noirtier  made  a  sign  to 
her  to  stop.  "  Notary,"  said  she ;  "  do  you  want  a  notary, 
dear  grandpapa?"  The  old  man  again  signified  that  it 
was  a  notary  he  desired. 

"  Tou  wish  a  notary  to  be  sent  for,  then  1 "  said  Valentine. 

"Yes." 

"  Shall  my  father  be  informed  of  your  wish  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  wish  the  notary  to  be  sent  for  immediately  1 " 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  they  shall  go  for  him  directly,  dear  grandpapa. 
Is  that  all  you  want ) " 

"Yes." 

Valentine  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  the  servant  to  tell 
Monsieur  or  Madame  de  Villefort  that  they  were  requested 
to  come  to  M.  Noirtier's  room. 

"  Are  you  satisfied ) "  said  Valentine.  "  Yes  1  I  am  sure 
you  are.     Eh  t  it  was  n't  easy  to  discover  that»  was  it  t " 
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and  the  young  girl  smiled  on  her  giandiathor  oa  if  he  had 
been  a  child. 

M.  de  Villefort  entered,  followed  by  Bairois.  "  What 
do  you  want  me  for,  Monsieur]"  demanded  he  of  the 
paralytic 

"  Monsieur,"  aaid  Yalentine,  "my  grandfather  wishes 
for  a  notary." 

At  this  Btrange  and  unexpected  demand  M.  de  Villefort 
and  hiB  father  exchanged  looks.  "  Yes,"  signified  the  lat- 
ter, with  a  firmness  which  indicated  that  with  the  help 
of  Valentine  and  his  old  servant,  who  both  knew  what 
hie  wishes  were,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  maintain  the 
contest. 

"  Do  you  wiah  for  a  notary  1 "  aaked  Villefort, 

"  Yea." 

"What  to  dol"  ^ 

Noirtier  made  no  answer. 

"Whatdoyou  want  with  a  notary  T'  repeated  Villefort, 

The  invalid's  eye  remained  fixed,  by  which  expression  he 
intended  to  intimate  that  his  resolution  was  unalterable. 

"  Is  it  to  do  us  some  ill  turn  t  Do  you  think  it  is  worth 
while  )  "  said  Villefort. 

"  Still,"  said  Barrois,  prepared  to  insiet  with  the  free- 
dom and  fidelity  of  an  old  servant,  "  if  M.  Noirtier  asks 
for  a  notary,  I  euppose  be  really  wishes  for  a  notary ; 
therefore  I  shall  go  at  once  and  fetch  one."  Barrois  ac- 
knowledged no  maat«r  but  Koirtier,  and  never  allowed 
his  desires  in  any  way  to  be  contradicted. 

"  Yes,  I  want  a  notary,"  intimated  the  old  man,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  with  a  look  of  defiance,  which  seemed  to 
Bay,  "  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  person  who  darea  to 
refuse  my  request." 

"  You  shall  have  a  notary  as  you  absolutely  wish  for 
one,  Mousienr,"  said  Villefort ;  "  but  I  shall  explain  to 
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him  your  state  of  health  and  make  ezcnses  for  yon,  for 
the  scene  will  be  ridicnlous.'* 

"  Never  mind  that/'  said  Bairois ;  ''  I  shall  go  and  fetch 
a  notary,  nevertheless ; "  and  the  old  servant  departed  tri- 
umphantly on  his  mission. 
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CHAPTER  XXIT. 


As  soon  as  Barrois  had  left  the  room,  Noirtier  looked  at 
Vttleatine  with  that  peculiar  expresaion  which  conveyed 
BO  much  deep  moaning.  The  young  girl  perfectly  uIlde^ 
stood  the  loot,  and  ao  did  Villefort,  for  hia  countenanco 
became  clouded,  and  he  knitted  his  eyebrows  angrily. 
He  took  a  seat  and  quietly  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
notary.  Noirtier  saw  him  seat  himself  with  an  appear- 
ance of  perfect  indifference,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  side 
look  at  Valentine,  which  made  her  understand  that  she 
also  was  to  remain  in  the  room.  Three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after,  Barrois  returned,  bringing  the  notary  with 

"  Monsieur,"  aaid  Villefort,  after  the  first  salutations 
were  over,  "  yon  were  sent  for  by  M.  Noirtier,  whom  yoii 
see  here.  All  hie  limbs  have  become  completely  para- 
lyzed ;  he  has  lost  his  voice  also,  and  we  onrselves  find 
mach  trouble  in  endeavoring  to  catch  some  fr^ments  of 
his  meaning."  Noirtier  cast  an  appealing  look  on  Valen- 
tine, which  look  was  at  once  so  earnest  and  imperative 
that  she  answered  immediately.  "  Monsieur,"  said  ehe, 
"  I  perfectly  understand  my  grandfather's  meaning  at  all 
times." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  said  Barrois;  "and  that  la  what 
I  told  the  gentleman  as  we  walked  along." 

"  Permit  me,"  said  the  notary,  taming  first  to  Villefort 
and  then  to  Valentine, —  "  permit  me  to  state  that  the 
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case  in  qaesiion  is  jnst  one  of  those  in  which  a  public 
officer  like  myself  cannot  proceed  inoonsideiatelj  without 
thereby  incurring  a  dangerous  responsibility.  The  first 
thing  necessary  to  render  an  act  yalid  is  that  the  notary 
should  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  has  faithfully  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  person  dictating.  Now,  I  can- 
not be  sure  of  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  a  client 
who  cannot  speak ;  and  as  the  object  of  his  desire  or  his 
repugnance  cannot  be  clearly  proved  to  me,  on  account  of 
his  want  of  speech,  my  services  here  would  be  quite  use- 
less, and  cannot  be  legally  exercised.^ 

The  notary  then  prepared  to  retire.  An  imperceptible 
smile  of  triumph  was  expressed  on  the  lips  of  the  pracu- 
reur  du  roi.  Noirtier  looked  at  Valentine  with  an  expres- 
sion so  full  of  grief  that  she  arrested  the  departure  of  the 
notary.  "Monsieur,"  said  she,  "the  language  which  I 
speak  with  my  grandfather  may  be  easily  learned ;  and  I 
can  teach  you  in  a  few  minutes  to  understand  it  almost 
as  well  as  I  can  myself.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you 
require  in  order  to  set  your  conscience  quite  at  ease  on 
the  subject)" 

"  In  order  to  render  an  act  valid  I  must  be  certain  of 
the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  my  client.  Illness 
of  the  body  would  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  deed; 
but  sanity  of  mind  is  absolutely  requisite." 

"  Well,  Monsieur,  by  the  help  of  two  signs  you  may 
ascertain  with  perfect  certainty  that  my  grandfather  is 
still  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  M. 
Noirtier,  being  deprived  of  voice  and  motion,  is  accus- 
tomed to  convey  his  meaning  by  closing  his  eyes  when  he 
wishes  to  signify  *  yes,'  and  to  wink  when  he  means  '  no.' 
You  now  know  quite  enough  to  enable  you  to  converse 
with  M.  Noirtier;  try." 

Noirtier  gave  Valentine  such  a  look  of  tenderness  and 
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giatituda  that  it  waa  comprehended  even  by  the  notary 
hinisdlC  "  Yuu  hava  heiird  ami  undetstood  what  your 
grand-daughter  has  been  saying,  Monsieur  1"  asked  the 
notary.  Noirtier  closed  hia  eyea,  "  And  you  approve  of 
wliiit  she  said,  —  that  ia  to  say,  you  declare  that  the  signs 
which  she  mentioned  are  really  those  hy  means  of  which 
you  are  accustomed  to  convey  your  thoughts  1 " 

"Yea." 

"  It  was  you  who  sent  for  me  1 " 

"  Toa." 

"  To  make  your  wiU  I " 

"  Yea." 

"  And  you  do  not  wish  me  to  go  nwoy  without  fulfil- 
ling your  original  intentions  t "  The  old  man  winked 
violently. 

"  Well,  Mousieur,"  eaid  the  young  girl,  "  do  yoQ  under- 
stand now,  and  is  your  conscience  perfectly  at  rest  on  the 
anbject  1 " 

But  before  the  notary  could  answer,  Villefort  hod 
drawn  him  aside. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  do  you  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  a  man  can  sustain  a  physical  shock  such  as  H.  Noii> 
tier  has  received,  without  any  detriment  to  his  mental 
faculties  1 " 

"  It  ia  not  exactly  that,  air,"  said  the  notary,  "which 
makea  me  uneasy ;  but  the  ditiiculty  will  be  to  divine  hia 
thoughts  ao  oa  to  be  able  to  elicit  answers." 

"  You  must  see  that  to  be  on  utter  impossibility,"  said 
Villefort. 

Valentine  and  the  old  man  heard  thia  conversation; 
and  Koirtier  fixed  hia  eye  so  earnestly  on  Valentine  that 
she  felt  bound  to  make  reply. 

"  Monaieur,"  aaid  elie,  "  that  need  not  make  you  nn- 
eaay,  Lowever  difficult  it  may  at  firat  sight  appear  to  be. 
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I  can  discover  and  explain  to  you  mj  grandfather's 
thoughts  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  your  doubts  and  fears 
on  the  subject.  I  have  now  been  six  years  with  M.  Koir- 
tier ;  and  let  him  tell  you  if  ever  once  during  that  time 
he  has  entertained  a  thought  which  he  was  unable  to 
make  me  understand.*' 

"  No,"  signed  the  old  man. 

"  Let  us  try  what  we  can  do,  then,"  said  the  notary. 
"You  accept  this  young  lady  as  your  interpreter, 
M.  Noirtierl" 

The  paralytic  made  an  affirmative  sign. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  require  of  me,  and  what  docu- 
ment is  it  that  you  wish  to  be  drawn  up  ? " 

Valentine  named  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  until 
she  came  to  T.  At  this  letter  the  eloquent  eye  of  Noir- 
tier  gave  her  notice  that  she  was  to  stop. 

"  It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  the  letter  T  which  M. 
Noirtier  wants,"  said  the  notary. 

"  Wait,"  said  Valentine ;  and  turning  to  her  grandfather 
she  repeated,  "  Ta  —  Te." 

The  old  man  stopped  her  at  the  second  of  these  sylla- 
bles. Valentine  then  took  the  dictionary,  and  the  notary 
watched  her  while  she  turned  over  the  pages.  She  passed 
her  finger  slowly  down  the  columns,  and  when  she  came 
to  the  word  "testament,"  M.  Noirtier's  eye  bade  her 
stop.  "  Testament !  "  cried  the  notary  ;  **  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  M.  Noirtier  wishes  to  make  his  wilL" 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  I  "  motioned  the  invalid. 

"Really,  Monsieur,  you  must  allow  that  this  is  most 
extraordinary,"  said  the  astonished  notary,  turning  to 
M.   de  Villefort. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  procureur,  "  and  I  think  the  will  prom- 
ises to  be  yet  more  extraordinary ;  for  I  caunot  see  how 
it  is  to  be  drawn  up  without  the  intervention  of  Valentine, 
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uid  she  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  too  much  inter- 
ested in  ita  contents  to  allow  of  bet  b*ing  &  goitable 
interpreter  of  tbe  obscure  and  ill-deQued  wishes  of  bei 
grand&tlier.'' 

"  No,  no,  no  1 "  replied  the  eye  of  the  paralytic, 

"  What !  "  aiid  Villefort,  "  Valentino  is  not  interested 
in  your  wilH" 

"  No." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  notary,  whose  interest  had  been 
greatly  excited,  and  who  had  resolved  on  publishing  far 
and  wide  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  and  pictureaque 
scene,  "  what  appeared  so  impossible  to  me  an  Lour  ago, 
has  now  become  quite  eaaj  and  practicable  ;  and  this  may 
be  a  perfectly  valid  will,  provided  it  be  read  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ieven  witneaaes,  approved  by  the  testator,  and 
sealed  by  the  notary  in  the  presence  of  the  wituessns.  As 
to  the  time,  it  will  certainly  occupy  ratlier  more  than 
ordinary  wills.  There  are  certain  forms  necessary  to  be 
gone  through,  and  which  are  always  the  same.  As  to  the 
details,  the  greater  part  will  be  afibrded  by  the  state  in 
wfaich  we  &nd  the  alfuirs  of  the  testator,  and  by  yourself, 
who,  having  bad  the  management  of  them,  can  doubtless 
give  full  information  on  the  subject.  But  besides  all  this, 
in  order  that  the  instrument  may  be  incontestable,  we 
will  give  it  the  greatest  possible  authenticity ;  therefore 
one  of  my  colleagues  will  help  mc,  and  contrary,  to  cus- 
tom will  assist  in  the  dictation  of  the  testament.  Are 
you  satisfied.  Monsieur  1"  continued  the  notary,  address- 
ing the  old  man. 

"  Yes,"  looked  the  invalid,  delighted  at  being  under- 
stood. 

"  Whet  is  he  going  to  do  1 "  thought  Villefort,  whose 
position  demanded  so  much  reserve,  but  who  was  longing 
to  know  what  were  the  intentions  of  his  father-     Ue  left 
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the  room  to  give  oidera  for  another  notary  to  he  sent  for ; 
hut  Barroifly  who  had  heard  all  that  passed,  had  guessed 
his  master's  wishes,  and  had  already  set  out  The  prth 
cureur  du  roi  then  told  his  wife  to  come  up.  In  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  one  had  assemhlod  in 
the  chamber  of  the  paralytic ;  the  second  notary  had  also 
arrived.  A  few  words  sufficed  for  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  two  officers  of  the  law.  They  read  to 
Noirtier  the  formal  copy  of  a  will,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  the  terms  in  which  such  documents  are  generally 
couched ;  then  in  order  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  first  notary  said,  turning  towards  him,  ''  When 
a  man  makes  his  will,  it  is  generally  in  £Etvor  or  in  preju- 
dice of  some  person.'* 

**  Yes,"  intimated  Noirtier. 

''Have  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  amount  of  your 
fortune  1 " 

"  Yes." 

''  I  will  name  to  you  several  sums  which  will  increase 
by  gradation;  you  will  stop  me  when  I  reach  the  one 
representing  the  amount  of  your  own  possessions  1 " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  kind  of  solemnity  in  this  interrogation. 
Never  had  the  struggle  between  mind  and  matter  been 
more  apparent  than  now ;  and  if  it  was  not  a  sublime,  it 
was  at  least  a  curious  spectacle.  They  had  formed  a 
circle  round  the  invalid  ;  the  second  notary  was  sitting  at 
a  table,  prepared  for  writing,  and  his  colleague  was  stand- 
ing before  the  testator  in  the  act  of  interrogating  him  on 
the  subject  to  which  we  have  alluded.  **  Your  fortune 
exceeds  three  hundred  thousand  livres,  does  it  noti" 
asked  he.  Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  it  did.  ''  Do  you 
possess  four  hundred  thousand  livres ) "  inquired  the  no- 
tary.   Noirtier's  eye  remained  immovable.    **  Five  hundred 
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thooaond  I "  The  same  expression  coDtiuued.  "  Six  hnu- 
dred  thousaad  ;  seven  hundred  thousand  ;  eight  hundred 
thousand;  nine  hundred  thousand)"  Noirtier  stopped 
him  at  the  last-named  sum. 

"  You  are  then  in  possession  of  nine  hundred  thousand 
livresl"  asked  the  notary. 

"  Yes." 

"  In  landed  property  1 " 

«  No." 

"  In  stock  I " 

"Yes." 

"  The  stock  is  In  your  own  hands  t " 

The  look  which  M.  Noirtier  cast  on  Barrois  showed 
that  there  was  something  wanting  which  he  knew  where 
to  find ;  the  old  servant  left  the  Toom,  and  presently  re- 
turned,  bringing  with  him  a  small  casket. 

"  Do  you  permit  us  to  open  this  casket  t "  asked  the 
notary.  Noirtier  gave  his  assent.  They  opened  it,  and 
found  nine  hundred  thousand  livres  in  hank  scrip.  The 
first  notary  handed  over  each  note,  as  he  examined  it,  to 
his  colleague.  The  total  amount  woa  found  to  be  as  M, 
Noirtier  had  stated. 

"  It  is  all  as  he  has  said,"  observed  the  first  notary ; 
"  it  is  very  evident  that  the  mind  still  retains  its  full  force 
and  vigor."  Then  turning  towards  the  paralytic,  he  said, 
"  Yon  possess,  then,  nine  hundmd  thousand  livres  of  capi- 
tal, which  according  to  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
invested  it  ought  to  bring  in  an  income  of  about  forty 
thousand  hvres  }  " 

"  Yes." 

"To  whom  do  you  desire  to  leave  this  fortune  1" 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Madame  do  Villefort,  "  there  is  not  much 
doubt  on  that  subject.  M.  Noirtier  tenderly  loves  his 
grand-daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Villefort ;  she  has  nursed 
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and  tended  him  for  six  years,  and  has  by  her  devoted 
attention  fully  secured  the  affection,  I  had  almost  said 
the  gratitude  of  her  grandfather ;  and  it  is  but  just  that 
she  should  reap  the  fruit  of  her  devotion/' 

The  eye  of  Noirtier  clearly  showed  by  its  expression 
that  he  was  not  deceived  by  the  false  constniction  given 
by  Madame  de  Yillefort  to  the  motives  which  she  supposed 
him  to  entertain. 

''Is  it,  then,  to  Mademoiselle  Valentine  de  Yillefort 
that  you  leave  these  nine  hundred  thousand  livres  ? "  de- 
manded the  notary,  thinking  he  had  only  to  insert  this 
clause,  but  waiting  first  for  the  assent  of  Noirtier,  which  it 
was  necessary  should  be  given  before  all  the  witnesses  of 
this  singular  scene.  Valentine,  when  her  name  was  made 
the  subject  of  discussion,  had  stepped  back  to  escape  un- 
pleasant observation;  her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  she 
was  crying.  The  old  man  looked  at  her  for  an  instant 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  tenderness  ;  then  turn- 
ing towards  the  notary,  he  significantly  winked  his  eye  in 
token  of  dissent. 

"Whatl**  said  the  notary,  "do  yon  not  intend  mak- 
ing Mademoiselle  Valentine  de  ViUefort  your  residuary 
legatee  ? " 

«  No.*' 

"  You  are  not  making  any  mistake,  are  you  1 "  said  the 
notary ;  "  you  really  mean  nol " 

" No !  "  repeated  Noirtier ;  "no ! " 

Valentine  raised  her  head  ;  she  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment  It  was  not  so  much  the  conviction  that  she 
was  disinherited  which  caused  her  grief,  but  her  total 
inability  to  account  for  the  feelings  which  had  provoked 
her  grandfather  to  such  an  act ;  but  Noirtier  looked  at 
her  with  so  much  affectionate  tenderness  that  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  grandpapa !  I  see  now  that  it  is  only  your 
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foTtune  of  Trhieh  you  deprive  me  j  you  Btill  leave  me  the 
love  which  I  have  alwnys  enjoyed." 

"  Ah,  yes,  moat  asaiirodly  ]  "  said  tlio  eyes  of  the  par- 
alytic ;  for  he  closed  tliem  with  an  expression  which 
VaJentiue  could  not  mistake. 

"  Thank  you !  thank  you  !  "  she  murmured. 

The  old  man'a  declaration  that  Valentino  was  not  the 
destined  inheritor  of  his  fortune  had  excited  the  hopes  of 
Madame  da  Villefoit ;  sho  approached  tlie  invalid  and 
aaid,  "  Then  doubtless,  dear  M,  Noirtier,  jou  intend 
leaving  your  fortune  to  your  grandaon,  Edouard  da 
Yillefortl" 

The  winking  of  the  eyea  which  answered  this  epeceli 
was  most  decided  and  terrible,  and  expresGed  a  fueling 
almost  amounting  to  hatred. 

"  No,"  said  the  notary ;  "  then  perhaps  It  is  to  your 
aon,  M.  de  Villefort  t " 

"  No,"  replied  the  old  man. 

The  two  notaries  looked  at  each  other  in  mute  astonish- 
ment Villefort  and  hia  wife  both  blushed  and  changed 
color,  one  ftrim  shame,  the  other  froni  anger. 

"  What  have  we  all  done,  then,  dear  grandpapa^"  said 
Valentine;  "you  no  longer  seem  to  love  any  of  us." 
The  old  man's  eye  passed  rapidly  from  Villefort  and  his 
wife,  and  rested  on  Valentine  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
fondness.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  if  you  love  me,  grand- 
papa, try  to  conform  to  that  love  your  actions  at  this 
present  moment.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  quite 
sure  that  I  have  never  thought  of  your  fortune  ;  besides, 
they  say  I  am  already  rich  in  right  of  my  mother,  —  too 
rich,  even.     Explain  yourself,  then." 

Noirtier  fixed  his  intelligent  eyes  on  Valentine's  hand. 

"  My  hand  1 "  said  sha. 

"Yes." 
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**  Her  hand  I "   exclaimed  every  one. 

"  Oh,  gentlemen !  you  see  it  ia  all  useless^  and  thai  my 
father's  mind  is  really  impaiied,"  said  Villefort. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Valentine,  suddenly,  "  I  understand  I  it 
is  my  marriage  you  mean,  is  it  not,  dear  grandpapa  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,^'  signed  the  paralytic,  casting  on 
Valentine  a  look  of  joyful  gratitude  for  having  divined 
his  meaning. 

"  You  are  angry  with  us  all  on  account  of  this  marriage^, 
are  you  not  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  Really,  this  is  too  absurd,'^  said  Villefort. 

"  Excuse  me.  Monsieur,"  replied  the  notaiy ;  "  on  the 
contrary,  M.  Noirtier's  meaning  is  quite  evident  to  me, 
and  I  can  quite  easily  connect  the  train  of  ideas  passing 
in  his  mind." 

"  You  do  not  wish  me  to  marry  M.  Franz  d'^^pinay  1 " 
observed  Valentine. 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,"  said  the  eye  of  her  grandfather. 

"And  you  disinherit  your  grand-daughter,"  continued 
the  notary,  "because  she  has  contracted  an  engagement 
contrary  to  your  wishes?" 

"  Yes." 

"  So  that  but  for  this  marriage,  she  would  have  been 
your  heirl" 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  The  two  notaries  were 
holding  a  consultation ;  Valentine,  clasping  her  hands,  was 
looking  at  her  grandfather  with  a  smile  of  gratitude  ;  Ville- 
fort was  biting  his  lips  with  vexation ;  Madame  de  Villefort 
could  not  repress  an  inward  feeling  of  joy,  which  in  spite 
of  herself  appeared  in  her  whole  countenance. 

"  But,"  said  Villefort,  who  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence,  "  I  consider  that  I  am  the  best  judge  of  the  pro- 
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priety  of  the  marriage  in  queetion.  I  am  the  only  person 
possessing  the  right  to  dispose  of  my  daughter's  luuid.  It 
is  my  wish  that  ehe  should  marry  M.  Fraiu  d'^pinay,  and 
she  shall  many  him  1 '' 

Valentino  sank  wl^eping  into  a  ohair. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  notary,  "  how  do  you  intend  disposing 
of  your  fortune  in  case  Jlademoisello  do  VJUefort  etiU 
determines  oa  marrying  JI.  Franz  1 " 

The  old  man  gave  no  answer. 

"  You  will  of  course  dispose  of  it  in  some  way  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  In  favor  of  some  member  of  your  family  1 " 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  intend  devoting  it  to  charitable  purp<»ea, 
then  t "  pursued  the  notary. 

"  Yes." 

"  But,"  said  the  notary,  "  you  are  aware  that  the  law  does 
not  allow  a  son  to  bo  entirely  deprived  of  hia  patrimony  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  intend,  then,  to  dispose  of  only  that  part  of  your 
fortune  which  the  law  allows  you  to  alienate  t " 

Nuirtier  made  no  answer. 

"  Do  you  still  wish  to  dispose  of  all  I " 

"  Yea." 

"  But  they  will  contest  the  will  after  your  death." 

"  No." 

"  My  father  Itnows  me,"  replied  Villefort ;  "  he  is  quite 
sure  that  his  wishes  will  be  held  sacred  by  me.  Besides, 
he  understands  that  in  my  position  I  cannot  plead  against 
the  poor." 

The  eye  of  Noirtier  beamed  with  triumph. 

"  What  do  you  decide  on,  Monsieur  1 "  asked  the  notary 
of  Villefort. 

"  Nothing,  Monsieur.    It  is  a  resolution  which  my  father 
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has  taken ;  and  I  know  he  never  altera  his  mind.  I  am 
quite  resigned.  These  nine  hundred  thousand  livres  will 
go  out  of  the  family  to  enrich  some  hospital ;  but  I  will 
not  yield  to  the  caprices  of  an  old  man.  I  shall  act  accord- 
ing to  my  conscience." 

Haying  said  this,  Yillefort  quitted  the  room  with  his 
wife,  leaving  his  Either  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased.  The 
same  day  the  will  was  made,  the  witnesses  were  brought^  it 
was  approved  by  the  old  man,  sealed  in  the  presence  of  all, 
and  given  in  chaige  to  M.  Deschamps,  the  flEimily  notaiy. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  TELEQItAPH. 

MoKSiBuit  AND  Madame  de  Villefort  faand  on  thdr  re- 
turn that  the  Count  of  Monte  Criato,  y/ha  had  come  to 
visit  them  in  their  abseuce,  hud  been  uabered  into  tlis 
drawing-room  and  was  still  awoitiug  them  there.  Ma- 
dame tie  Tillefort,  who  was  too  excited  to  ap[>ear  so 
soon  before  visitors,  retired  to  her  bedroom,  while  the 
procureur  du  roi,  who  could  better  depend  upon  himsalt  ^ 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  drawing-room.  But  whatever  his 
mastoiy  over  his  emotions,  and  however  he  controlled  the 
expression  of  his  face,  he  could  not  so  entirely  banish  the 
cloud  from  his  brow  but  that  the  count,  who  approached 
him  with  a  radiant  smile,  was  struck  by  his  gloomy  and 
thoughtful  manner. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  said  Monte  Criato,  after  the  iirst  com- 
pliments were  over ,  "  what  ia  the  matter  with  you,  M.  de 
VUtefortI  Havel  anived  at  the  moment  that  you  were 
drawing  up  some  capital  indictment  1 " 

Villefort  tried  to  eniile.  "  No,  Monsieur  the  Count," 
he  replied,  "  1  am  the  only  victim  in  this  case.  It  is  I 
who  lose  my  cause  ;  and  it  is  ill-luck,  obstinacy,  and  folly 
which  have  decided  it  against  me." 

"To  what  do  you  allude?"  said  Monte  Cristo,  with 
well-feigned  interest.  "  Have  you  really  met  with  some 
great  misfortune  1." 

"  Oh  I  Mousieoi  the  Count,"  said  Villefort,  with  a  bitter 
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smiley  **  it  is  only  a  loss  of  money  which  I  have  sustained, 
—  nothing  worth  mentioning  I  assure  you.^^ 

"  True,'^  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  the  loss  of  money  becomes 
almost  immaterial  with  a  fortune  such  as  you  possess^  and 
a  mind  philosophical  and  elevated  like  your  own.'^ 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the  money  which  vexes 
me,''  said  Yillefort,  "  though,  after  all,  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  are  worth  regretting ;  but  I  am  the  more  an- 
noyed with  this  fate,  chance,  or  whatever  you  please  to 
call  the  power  which  has  destroyed  my  hopes  and  my 
fortune,  and  may  blast  the  prospects  of  my  child  also, 
as  it  is  all  occasioned  by  an  old  man  relapsed  into  sec- 
ond childhood." 

"What  do  you  say  1''  said  the  count;  *'nine  hundred 
thousand  livres  1  it  is  indeed  a  sum  to  be  regretted,  even 
by  a  philosopher.  And  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
annoyance  ] " 

"  My  father,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you.'' 

"  M.  Noirtier  I  but  I  thought  you  told  me  he  had  be- 
come entirely  paralyzed,  and  that  all  his  faculties  were 
completely  destroyed  f 

"  Tes,  his  bodily  faculties,  for  he  can  neither  move  nor 
speak ;  nevertheless,  he  thinks,  acts,  and  wills,  as  you  see. 
I  left  him  about  five  minutes  ago,  and  he  is  now  occupied 
in  dictating  his  will  to  two  notaries.'' 

**  But  to  do  this  he  must  have  spoken  1 " 

"  He  has  done  better  than  that,  -~  he  has  made  himself 
understood." 

**  How  was  such  a  thing  possible ) " 

"  By  the  help  of  his  eyes,  which  are  still  full  of  life^ 
and  as  you  perceive,  possess  the  power  of  inflicting  mor- 
tal injury." 

"My  dear,"  said  Madame  de  Yillefort^  who  had  just 
entered  the  room,  "perhaps  you  exaggerate  the  eviL" 
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"  Good-morning,  Madame  !  "  aaid  the  connt,  bowing 

Madame  de  Villofort  acknowledged  the  salutation  witb 
hn  most  gracious  amile. 

"What  is  this  that  M,  de  Tillefort  has  been  telling 
me)"  demanded  Monte  Cristo,  "and  what  incomprehi 
Bible  misfortune  —  " 

" luconiprebensible  is  the  word!"  interrupted  the  pro- 
cvrenr  du  roi,  shrugging  his  ehooldera ;  "an  old  man' 
caprice." 

"  And  is  there  no  way  to  make  him  revoke  hia  decision 

"  Yps,"  said   Madame  de  Villefort ;   "  and  it  is  still 
entirely  in  the  power  of  my  husband  to  cause  the  wij 
which  is  now  in  prejudice  of  Valentine,  to  be  altered 
in  her  favor." 

The  count,  who  perceived  that  Moneietnand  Madams  dft 
Villefort  were  beginning  to  spenk  in  parables,  appeared 
pay  no  attention  to  the  conversation,  and  feigned  to  be 
busOy  engaged  in  watching  Edouard,  who  was  mischiev* 
onsly  pouring  aome  ink  into  the  bird's  water-glasa. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Villefort,  in  answer  to  his  wife,  "  you 
know  I  have  never  been  accostomed  to  play  the  patriarch 
in  my  family ;  noi  have  I  ever  conaidered  that  the  fate  of 
a  universe  wati  to  be  decided  by  my  nod.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  necessary  that  my  will  should  be  respected  in  my  fam- 
ily, and  that  the  folly  of  an  old  man  and  the  caprice  of  a 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  overturn  a  project  which  I 
have  entertained  for  ao  many  years.  The  Baron  d'Epinay 
was  my  friend,  as  you  know,  and  an  alliance  with  his  son 
ia  the  most  suitable  thing  that  could  possibly  be  arranged." 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "  that  Val- 
entine ia  in  league  with  him  1  She  has  always  been  opposed 
to  this  marriage ;  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
what  we  have  jnst  seen  and  heard  is  nothing  bnt  tho 
execution  of  a  plan  concerted  between  them." 
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'^  Madame,"  said  Yillefort,  **  believe  me,  a  fortane  of 
nine  hundred  thousand  livies  is  not  so  easily  renounced.'' 

**  She  could  nevertheless  make  up  her  mind  to  renounce 
the  worldy  Monsieur,  since  it  is  only  about  a  year  ago  that 
she  herself  proposed  entering  a  convent." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Villefort ;  "  I  say  that  this 
marriage  shall  be  consummated  I  " 

"  Notwithstanding  your  fether^s  wishes  to  the  contrary  1" 
said  Madame  de  Villefort,  selecting  a  new  point  of  attack. 
''  That  is  a  serious  thing !  " 

Monte  Cristo,  who  pretended  not  to  be  listening,  heard 
however  every  word  that  was  said. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Villefort,  "  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  always  entertained  a  high  respect  for  my  father,  be- 
cause to  the  natural  feeling  of  relationship  was  added  the 
consciousness  of  his  moral  superiority.  The  name  of  father 
is  sacred  in  two  senses,  —  he  should  be  reverenced  as  the 
author  of  our  being,  and  as  a  master  whom  we  ought  to 
obey ;  but  under  the  present  circumstances,  I  am  justified 
in  doubting  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man  who  because  he 
hated  the  father  vents  his  anger  on  the  son ;  it  would  be 
ridiculous  in  me  to  regulate  my  conduct  by  such  caprices. 
1  shall  still  continue  to  preserve  the  same  respect  towards 
M.  Noirtier.  I  will  suflTer  without  complaint  the  pecuniary 
deprivation  to  which  he  has  subjected  me  ;  but  I  will  re- 
main firm  in  my  determination,  and  the  world  shall  see 
which  party  has  reason  on  his  side.  Consequently  I  shall 
marry  my  daughter  to  the  Baron  Franz  d'Epinay,  because 
I  consider  it  would  be  a  proper  and  eligible  match  for  her 
to  make,  and  in  short,  because  I  choose  to  bestow  my 
daughter's  hand  on  whomsoever  I  please." 

^What!"  said  the  count,  the  approbation  of  whose 
eye  Villefort  had  frequently  solicited  during  this  speech. 
**  What !  do  you  aay  that  M.  Noirtier  disinherits  Made- 
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moJBelle  de  Villefort  Wanse  she  is  going  to  marry  M.  le 
Baron  Franz  d'Epinay  1 " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  that  is  the  reason,"  said  Villefort, 
abiuggiug  Ilk  shoulders. 

"  The  apparent  reason,  at  leaat,"  aatd  Madame  de 
ViUefort. 

"  The  real  reason,  Madame,  I  can  assure  you  ;  I  know 
my  father." 

"  It  is  in  conceivable,"  swd  the  young  woman,  "  But  I 
want  to  know  in  what  way  M.  d'fipiiiay  can  have  dis- 
pleased your  father  more  thun  any  other  person  1 " 

"  I  believe  I  know  M.  Franz  d'Epinay,"  said  the  count ; 
"  is  he  not  the  son  of  General  de  Queanel,  who  was  created 
Baron  d'Epinay  by  Charles  X.  1 " 

"  The  same,"  said  Villefort.  , 

"  Well ;  but  he  is  a  charming  yonng  man  according  to 
my  ideas." 

"  He  is,  which  makes  me  believe  that  it  is  only  an  ex- 
cuse of  M.  Noirtier'a  to  prevent  his  grand-Jaughter  from 
marrying ;  old  men  are  always  so  seltiah  in  their  affection," 
said  Madame  de  ViUefort. 

"But,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "do  you  not  know  any  cause 
for  this  hatred  J  " 

"  Ab,  mon  Diev  !  who  can  tell  1 " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  some  political  dilference  1 " 

"My  fatliet  and  the  Baron  d'Epinay  hved  in  those 
stormy  times  of  which  I  saw  only  the  last  few  days," 
said  Villefort. 

"  Was  not  your  father  a  Bonapartist  1 "  asked  Monte 
Cristo  ;  "  I  think  I  remember  that  you  told  me  something 
of  that  kind." 

"  My  father  has  been  a  Jacobin  more  than  anything 
else,"  said  Yillefort,  carried  by  his  emotion  beyond  the 
bounds  of  pmdence  ;  "  and  the  senator's  robe  which  Na- 
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poleon  cast  on  his  shotddera  only  served  to  disguise  the 
old  man  without  in  any  degree  changing  him.  When  my 
father  conspired,  it  was  not  for  the  emperor,  it  was  against 
the  Bourhons ;  for  M.  Noirtier  possessed  this  pecoliarity,  — 
he  never  projected  any  Utopian  schemes  which  could  not 
he  realized,  hut  strove  for  possihilities ;  and  he  applied  to 
the  realization  of  these  possihilities  the  terrihle  theories  of 
the  MontagnardSy  who  never  recoiled  £rom  any  course  of 
action." 

**  Well,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  **  it  is  just  as  I  thought ;  it 
was  politics  which  hrought  Noirtier  and  M.  d'Epinay  into 
personal  contact  Although  General  d'Epinay  served  un- 
der Napoleon,  did  he  not  still  retain  Royalist  sentiments  1 
And  was  he  not  the  person  who  was  assassinated  oue  even- 
ing on  leaving  a  Bonapartist  meeting  to  which  he  had 
heen  invited  on  the  supposition  of  his  favoring  the  cause 
of  the  emperor  1 " 

Villefort  looked  at  the  count  almost  with  terror. 

**  Am  I  mistaken,  then  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  No,  Monsieur,  the  facts  were  precisely  what  you  have 
stated,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort ;  *'  and  it  was  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  old  feuds  that  M.  de  Villefort  formed  the 
idea  of  uniting  in  the  honds  of  afifection  the  two  children 
of  these  inveterate  enemies." 

''  It  was  a  sublime  and  charitable  thought,"  said  Monte 
Cristo ;  "  and  the  whole  world  should  applaud  it.  It  would 
be  fine  to  see  Mademoiselle  Noirtier  de  Villefort  assuming 
the  title  of  Madame  Franz  d'Epinay." 

Villefort  shuddered  and  looked  at  Monte  Cristo  as  if  he 
wished  to  read  in  his  countenance  the  real  feelings  which 
had  dictated  the  words  he  had  just  pronounced.  But  the 
count  completely  baffled  the  penetration  of  the  procureur 
du  roi,  and  prevented  him  from  discovering  anything 
beneath  his  habitual  smile. 
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"  Although,"  said  Villefort,  "  it  will  be  a  serious  thing 
for  Valentine  to  lose  the  fortune  of  her  gmndfatber,  I  do 
not  think  the  marriage  will  be  prevented  on  that  acoount. 
I  do  not  believe  that  M,  d'Epinay  will  be  frightened  at 
this  pecuniary  loHS.  He  will  see  that  1  am  worth  perhaps 
more  than  that  amount,  which  I  will  eocri&ce  to  the  keep- 
of  my  word.  Besides,  he  knows  that  Valentine  is  rich 
in  right  of  her  mother,  and  that  she  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity inherit  the  fortune  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Saint- 
Mt^ran,  her  mother's  parents,  who  both  love  her  tenderly." 

"  And  who  deserve  to  be  loved  and  cared  for  as  Valen- 
tine has  loved  and  cared  for  M.  Noirtior,"  said  Madame  de 
Villefort,  "  Besides,  they  are  to  come  to  Paris  in  about  a 
month ;  and  Valentine,  after  the  afiront  she  has  received, 
need  not  consider  it  necessary  to  continue  to  bnry  heraelf 
alive  by  being  shut  up  with  M.  Noirtier." 

The  count  listened  with  satisfaction  to  this  tale  of 
wounded  self-love  and  defeated  ambition.  ''  But  it  seems 
to  me."  said  he,  —  "  and  I  must  begin  by  asking  year  par- 
don for  what  I  am  about  to  say,  —  that  if  M.  Noirtier  dis- 
inherits Mademoiselle  de  Villefort  on  account  of  her  mar- 
rying a  man  whose  father  he  detested,  he  cannot  have  the 
same  cause  of  complaint  against  that  dear  Edouard." 

"  True,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  with  an  intonation  of 
voice  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  "  is  it  not  unjust, 
—  ahamefuUy  unjust  J  Poor  Edouard  is  as  much  M. 
Noirtier's  grandchild  as  Valentine,  and  yet  if  she  had  not 
been  going  to  marry  M.  Franz,  M.  Noirtier  would  have 
left  her  all  his  money ;  and  moreover,  though  Edouard 
beats  the  famUy  name,  Valentine  will  still  be  three  times 
richer  than  he,  even  after  being  disinherited  by  her  grand- 
father." 

That  stroke  having  sncceeded,  the  coont  listened  and 
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** Monsieur  the  Ck)unt/'  said  "Villefort,  "we  "will  not  en- 
tertain you  any  longer  with  our  family  misfortunes.  It  is 
true  that  my  patrimony  will  go  to  endow  charitable  insti*- 
tutions,  and  my  fiather  wUl  have  deprived  me  of  my  lawful 
inheritance  without  any  reason  for  doing  so ;  but  I  shall 
have  the  satisfiaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  acted  like 
a  man  of  sense  and  feeling.  M.  d'£!pinay,  to  whom  I  had 
promised  the  interest  of  this  sum,  shall  receive  it,  even 
if  I  have  to  impose  on  myself  the  most  cruel  privations." 

''  However/'  said  Madame  de  Yillefort,  returning  to  the 
one  idea  which  incessantly  occupied  her  mind,  "  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  represent  this  unlucky  a£GEdr  to  M. 
d'Epinay,  in  order  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  himself 
renouncing  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Villefort." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  a  great  pity !  "  said  Villefort 

"  A  great  pity  I  "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  said  Villefort,  moderating  the  tones  of 
his  voice ;  "  a  marriage,  once  concerted  and  then  broken 
off,  throws  a  sort  of  discredit  on  a  young  lady.  Then, 
again,  the  old  reports,  iriiich  I  was  so  anxious  to  put  an 
end  tOy  win  instantly  gain  grouudy  —  no,  there  will  be 
nothing  of  the  kind.  M.  d'Epinay,  if  he  is  an  honora- 
ble man,  will  consider  himself  more  than  ever  pledged  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Villefort,  —  unless  he  were  actuated  by 
a  decided  feeling  of  avarice  ;  but  that  is  impossible." 

"  I  agree  with  M.  de  Villefort,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  and  if  I  were  suf- 
ficiently intimate  with  him  to  offer  him  advice,  I  would 
persuade  him,  since,  as  I  have  been  told,  M.  d'Epinay  is 
coming  back,  to  settle  this  affair  at  once  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  revocation.  I  will  answer  for  the  success 
of  a  project  which  will  reflect  so  much  honor  on  M  de 
Villefort.'* 
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The  proeiirtur  dtt  roi  rose,  delighted  witli  tlio  proposi- 
tion ;  but  his  wife  slightly  changeti  color.  "  Well,  that  ie 
all  that  I  wanted,  and  I  will  be  guided  by  a  counselloi 
such  ee  you  are,"  enid  be,  QxtenUing  his  band  to  Monts 
Criato,  "  Therefore  let  every  one  here  look  upon  what  haa 
happened  to-day  as  if  it  had  not  happened ;  there  is  no 
chau^  in  our  plana." 

"  Sir,"  Baid  the  count,  "  the  world,  unjust  as  it  is,  will 
be  pleased  with  youi  resolution ;  your  friends  will  be 
proud  of  you,  and  M.  d'Epinay,  even  if  he  took  Mademoi- 
selle de  Villefort  without  any  dowry,  which  he  will  not 
do,  would  he  delighted  with  the  idea  of  entering  a  family 
which  could  make  such  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  a  prom- 
ise and  fulfil  a  duty."  At  the  conclusion  of  these  words, 
the  count  rose  to  depart. 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  ua.  Monsieur  the  Count  t ' 
Madame  do  Villefort. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  most  do  so,  Madame  ;  I  came  only 
to  remind  you  of  your  promise  for  Saturday." 

"Did  you  fear  that  we  should  foi^t  itl" 

"  Tou  are  very  good,  Madame ;  but  M.  de  Villefort  has 
BO  many  and  sometimes  so  urgent  occupations." 

"  My  husband  has  given  his  word.  Monsieur,"  said 
Madame  de  Villefort.  "  You  see  that  he  keeps  it  when  he 
has  everything  to  lose;  be  will  keep  it  by  a  stronger 
inducement  when  he  has  everything  to  gain  hj  doing 

80." 

"  And,"  said  Villefort,  "  is  it  at  your  bouse  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  that  you  receive  your  visitorel" 

"  No,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  and  that  makes  your  kind- 
ness greater;  it  is  in  the  country." 

"  In  the  country  1 " 

"Yf^s." 

"  Where  is  it,  tben  J     Near  Paris,  is  it  not  t " 
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**  Very  near ;  only  half  a  league  &om  the  bamersy  —  it 
is  at  AuteuiL'' 

"  At  Auteuil  r  said  Villefort.  "  True,  Madame  told  me 
you  lived  at  Auteuil,  since  it  was  to  your  house  that 
she  was  taken.  And  in  what  part  of  Auteuil  do  you 
reside  1 " 

"  Rue  de  la  Fontaine." 

**  Eue  de  la  Fontaine ! "  exclaimed  Yillefort,  in  an  agi- 
tated tone ;  "  at  what  number  t " 

«  No.  28." 

"  Ah  1 "  cried  Villefort,  "  it  is  you,  then,  who  have 
bought  M.  de  Saint-Mdran's  house  1" 

''Did  it  belong  to  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  1 "  demanded 
Monte  Cristo. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  and,  would  you 
believe  it,  Monsieur  the  Count  —  " 

'*  Believe  what  1 " 

"  You  think  that  house  is  attractive,  do  you  not  1 " 

"  I  think  it  charming." 

"  Well ;  my  husband  would  never  live  in  it." 

"  Indeed  I "  returned  Monte  Cristo ;  *'  that  is  a  preju- 
dice on  your  part.  Monsieur,  for  which  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  account." 

"  I  do  not  like  Auteuil,  Monsieur,"  said  the  procureur 
du  rot,  making  an  effort  to  control  himself. 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  not  carry  your  antipathy  so  far  as 
to  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company.  Monsieur," 
said  Monte  Cristo. 

"No,  Monsieur  the  Count  —  I  hope — I  assure  you  I 
will  do  aU  I  can,**  stammered  Villefort. 

''  Oh,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  ''  I  admit  no  excuse.  On 
Saturday,  at  six  o'clock,  I  shall  be  expecting  you ;  and  if 
you  fail  to  come,  I  shall  think  —  for  how  do  I  know  to 
the  contrary  1  —  that  this  house,  which  has  remained  un- 
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inhabited  for  twenty  years,  must  have  some  gloomy  tradi- 
tion or  dreadful  legend  connected  with  it," 

"I  will  come,  Monaiour  the  Count,  I  will  be  BUre  to 
come  I  "  said  Viilefort,  eagerly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Monte  Criato  ;  "  now  you  must  per- 
mit lue  to  take  my  leave  of  you." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you  aaid  you  were  compelled  to  leave  ns. 
Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  Madame  de  Viilefort,  "  and, 
I  think,  were  on  the  point  of  telling  us  for  what  purpose, 
when  you  were  interrupted  by  something  else." 

"  Iniieed,  Madame,"  aaid  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  scarcely 
know  if  I  dare  tell  you  where  I  am  going." 

"Bah  !  tell   me,  nevertheless." 

"Weil,  then,  I  am  going  —  idler  that  I  am — to  see 
a  thing  on  which  I  have   sometimes  mused  for  hours 

"What  is  it]" 

"A  telegraph.     So  now  I  have  told  my  secret" 

"  A  telegraph  ! "  repeated  Madame  de  Viilefort. 

"  Yea,  a  telegraph  1  I  have  often  seen  one  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  road  on  a  hillock ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  sun  its 
black  arms,  bending  in  every  direction,  always  reminded 
one  of  the  claws  of  an  immense  beetle.  Aud  I  assure  you 
it  was  never  without  emotion  that  I  gazed  on  it,  for  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  those  qneer  signals,  cleaving 
the  air  with  precision,  to  convoy  to  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  leagues  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  a  man  sitting  at 
a  table  at  one  end  of  the  lino  to  another  man  similarly 
placed  at  the  opposite  estreniity,  would  become  visible 
on  the  gray  background  of  clouds,  or  on  the  blue  aky, 
simply  by  an  act  of  volition  on  the  part  of  the  all- 
powerful  individual  communicating  the  intelligence.  1 
have  thought  then  of  genii,  sylphs,  gnomes,  —  in  short,  of 
occult  forces,  —  until  I  laughed  aloud  at  the  freaks  of  my 
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own  imagination.  Now,  it  never  occoned  to  me  to  wish 
for  a  nearer  inspection  of  these  laige  insects,  with  their 
long  black  claws,  for  I  always  feared  to  find  under  their 
stoDe  wings  some  little  human  genius  very  grave,  very 
pedantic,  stuffed  with  science,  mystery,  and  the  black  arts. 
But  one  fine  day  I  learned  that  the  operator  of  each  tele- 
graph is  only  a  poor  devil,  hired  for  twelve  hundred  livres 
a  year,  and  employed  all  the  day,  not  in  studying  the 
heavens  like  an  astronomer,  nor  in  gazing  on  the  water 
like  an  angler,  nor  even  in  enjoying  the  privilege  of  ob- 
serving the  country  around  him,  but  in  watching  his 
fellow-insect,  four  or  five  leagues  distant  from  him.  So  I 
have  become  possessed  with  a  curiosity  to  see  in  close 
view  this  living  chrysalis,  and  to  watch  the  game  it  plays 
from  the  bottom  of  its  shell  with  that  other  chrysalis,  by 
pulling,  one  after  the  other,  some  bits  of  string." 

"And  are  you  going  there  1" 

"  I  am." 

"  What  telegraph  station  do  you  intend  visiting,  —  that 
of  the  home  department  or  of  the  Observatory  ? " 

**  Oh,  no !  I  should  find  there  people  who  would  force 
me  to  understand  things  of  which  I  prefer  to  remain  igno- 
rant, and  who  would  try  to  explain  to  me  in  spite  of 
myself  a  mystery  which  even  they  do  not  understand. 
No,  indeed !  I  wish  to  preserve  unimpaired  my  illusions 
concerning  insects ;  it  is  quite  enough  to  have  those  dis- 
sipated which  I  had  formed  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I 
shall  therefore  not  visit  either  the  telegraph  office  of  the 
home  department  or  that  of  the  Observatory.  AVhat  I 
want  to  find  is  a  station  in  the  open  country,  where  I 
shall  have  to  do  with  some  unsophisticated  fellow  frozen 
to  his  tower." 

"  You  are  a  singular  man,"  said  Villefort. 

"  What  line  would  you  advise  me  to  study  1 " 
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"  That  which  ia  most  in  use  jast  at  this  time." 

"  The  Spanish,  you  mean  1 " 

"  Yes ;  should  you  like  a  letter  to  the  minister,  that  they 
might  explain  to  you  t " 

"  No,"  said  Monte  Cristo  j  "  since,  as  I  told  you  before, 
I  do  not  wish  to  comprehend  it.  Tha  moment  I  under- 
stand it  there  will  no  longer  eiiet  a  telegraph  for  me ;  it 
Tvill  bo  nothing  more  than  a  signal  from  M.  Dueli&tel,  or 
from  M,  Montalivet,  tronsmitted  to  the  prefect  of  Bayonne, 
mystified  by  two  Greek  words,  r^A«  ypa^tii-.  I  wish  to 
retain  all  my  veneration  for  the  insect  with  black  claws 
and  the  terrible  name." 

"  Go,  then  ;  for  io  the  course  of  two  hours  it  will  be 
dark,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  see  anything." 

"  The  devil  1  you  alarm  me  I  Which  ia  the  nearest 
station ) " 

"  On  the  road  to  Bayonne  t " 

"Yes;  the  road  to  Bayonne." 

"  It  ia  the  one  at  Chfitillon." 

"And  beyond  the  one  at  Cli&tilloni" 

"  At  the  tower  of  Montlh^ry,  I  think." 

"  Thank  you.  Good-by.  On  Saturday  I  will  give  yott 
my  impressions." 

At  the  door  the  count  was  met  by  the  two  notaries, 
who  had  just  completed  the  act  which  was  to  disinherit 
Valentine,  and  who  were  leaving  under  the  conviction  of 
having  done  a  thing  which  could  not  fail  of  redounding 
Gonaiderably  to  tbeii  credit. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BOW  TO  GST  RID  OF  DOBMICB. 

Not  on  the  same  evening^  as  he  had  said  he  shoald,  hut 
the  next  morning,  the  Count  of  Monte  Cnsto  went  out  by 
the  Barrier  d'Enfer,  taking  the  road  to  Orleans.  Leav- 
ing the  village  of  Linas  without  stopping  at  the  telegraph 
station,  whence  radiated  skeleton  arms,  he  reached  the 
tower  of  Montlh^ry,  situated,  as  every  one  knows,  upon 
the  highest  point  of  the  plain  of  that  name.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  the  count  dismounted  and  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  by  a  little  winding  path,  about  eighteen  inches 
wide;  when  he  reached  the  summit  he  found  himself 
stopped  by  a  hedge,  upon  which  green  fruit  had  succeeded 
to  red  and  white  flowers. 

Monte  Cristo  looked  for  the  door  of  the  enclosure,  and 
was  not  long  in  finding  it.  It  was  a  little  wooden  gate, 
working  on  willow  hinges,  and  fastened  with  a  nail  and 
string.  The  count  soon  understood  its  mechanism  i  and 
the  door  opened.  He  then  found  himself  in  a  little  gai^ 
den,  about  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  wide,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  part  of  the  hedge  in  which  was  formed  the 
ingenious  machine  which  we  have  described  as  a  door, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  old  tower,  covered  with  ivy  and 
studded  with  wild  flowers.  No  one  would  have  thought 
on  seeing  it  thus  wrinkled  and  adorned,  like  an  old  lady 
whose  grandchildren  come  to  greet  her  on  her  birthday, 
that  it  could  have  related  terrible  tragedies  if  it  could 
have  added  a  voice  to  the  menacing  ears  which  an  old 
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proverb  aaaignB  to  vails.  The  garden  waa  crosaed  by  a 
path  of  ted  gravel,  edged  b;^  a  border  of  thick  box  of 
louny  yeata'  growth,  aud  of  a  tone  and  color  that  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Delacroix,  oar  moderu  Rubens. 
This  path  was  formed  in  the  ehape  of  the  figure  8,  thus 
in  its  windings  making  a  walk  of  sixty  feet  in  a  garden 
oaly  twenty  feet  in  length.  Never  had  Flora,  the  fresh 
and  smiling  goddess  of  gardeners,  bees  honored  with  a 
purer  or  mure  minute  worship  than  that  which  waa  paid 
to  her  in  this  little  enclosure.  In  fact,  of  the  twenty  r 
ti«os  which  formed  the  parterre,  not  one  bore  the  mark  of 
the  fly,  nor  were  there  to  be  seen  any  of  those  clusters  of 
green  insecta  which  destroy  plants  growing  in  a  damp  soil. 
And  yet  it  was  not  becauRe  the  damp  had  been  excluded 
from  the  garden.  The  earth,  black  as  soot,  and  the  thick  j 
.  foliage  of  the  trees  manifested  its  presence  ;  besides,  had 
natural  humidity  been  wanting,  it  could  have  been  im- 
mediately supplied  by  artihcial  means,  thanks  to  a  tank  of 
water  sunk  in  one  of  the  comers  of  the  garden,  and  upon 
which  were  stationed  a  frog  and  a  toad,  who,  from  antw 
pathy,  no  doubt,  always  remained  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  basin.  There  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be 
seen  in  the  paths,  nor  a  weed  in  the  fiower-beds ;  no  fine 
lady  aver  trained  and  watered  her  gerauiuma,  her  cactus, 
and  her  rhododendrons  with  more  pains  than  this  gar- 
dener, as  yet  invisible,  bestowed  npon  his  httle  enclosure. 
Monte  Cristo  stopped  after  having  closed  the  door  and 
fastened  the  string  to  the  nail,  and  cast  a  look  around. 

"The  telegraph  man,"  said  he,  "must  either  employ 
gardeners  or  devote  himself  passionately  to  agriculture." 
Suddenly  he  stumbled  against  something  crouching  behind 
a  wLeel-barron  filled  with  leaves.  The  something  rose,  ut- 
tering an  exclamation  of  astonishment ;  and  Monte  Cristo 
found  himself  lacing  a  man  about  fifty  yeaia  old,  who  waa 
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plucking  strawberries,  which  he  was  placing  upon  vine- 
leaves.  He  bad  twelve  leaves  and  about  as  many  strawber- 
ries, which,  on  rising  suddenly,  he  let  fall  from  his  hand. 

"  Ton  are  gathering  your  crop,  Monsieur  %  **  said  Monte 
Gristo,  smiling. 

'*  Excuse  me,  Monsieur/'  replied  the  man,  raising  his 
hand  to  his  cap ;  ''  I  am  not  up  there,  I  know,  but  I  have 
only  just  come  down." 

'^Do  not  let  me  interfere  with  you  in  anything,  my 
friend,"  said  the  count;  ''gather  your  strawberries,  if 
indeed  there  are  any  left." 

"  I  have  ten  left,"  said  the  man,  "  for  here  are  eleven ; 
and  I  had  twenty-one,  five  more  than  last  year.  But  I  am 
not  surprised ;  the  spring  has  been  warm  this  year,  and 
strawberries  require  heat,  Monsieur.  This  is  the  reason 
that  instead  of  the  sixteen  I  had  last  year,  I  have  this  year, 
you  see,  eleven  already  plucked,  —  twelve,  thirteen,  four- 
teen, fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen.  Ab,  I  miss  three  I 
they  were  here  last  night.  Monsieur.  I  am  sure  they  were 
here,  —  I  counted  them.  It  must  be  the  son  of  Mere 
Simon  who  has  stolen  them ;  I  saw  him  strolling  about 
here  this  morning.  Ah,  the  young  rascal !  stealing  in  a 
garden  I  —  he  does  not  know  where  that  may  lead  him." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  serious  affair,"  said  Monte  Cristo ; ''  but 
you  should  take  into  consideration  the  youth  and  appetite 
of  the  delinquent." 

'*  Of  course,"  said  the  gardener ;  "  but  that  does  not 
make  it  the  less  unpleasant.  But,  Monsieur,  once  more 
I  beg  pardon ;  perhaps  you  are  an  officer  whom  I  am 
detaining  here  1 "  And  he  glanced  timidly  at  the  count's 
blue  coat. 

**  Calm  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  the  count,  with  that 
smile  which  at  his  will  became  so  terrible  or  benevolent, 
and  which  this  time  beamed  only  with  the  latter  ezprea- 
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eion ;  "  I  am  not  an  inapector,  but  &  traveller,  brought 
hither  by  curiosity.  I  begia  to  regret  my  visit,  aince  it 
cauaea  you  to  loso  your  time." 

"  Ah  !  my  time  is  not  Taluahle,"  replied  the  man,  with 
a  melancholy  Bmile.  "  Still,  it  bolotigs  to  Government,  and 
I  ought  not  to  waste  it ;  but  having  received  the  signal 
tliat  I  might  rest  for  an  hour  "  (here  he  glanced  at  the 
Btin-dial,  for  there  was  everything  in  the  enclosure  of 
Montlbt^ry,  even  a  sun-dial),  "  and  baviiig  ten  minutes 
before  me,  and  my  etrawbeniea  being  ripe,  when  a  day 
longer  —  by  the  way,  Monsieur,  do  you  think  dormice 
eat  them  1 " 

"  Indeed,  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Monta  Cristo, 
gravely ;  "  dormice.  Monsieur,  are  bad  neighbora  for  us 
who  do  not  eat  them  preserved  in  honey,  as  the  Bomans 
did." 

"  What !  did  the  Romans  eat  them  1 "  said  the  gardener, 
—  "eat  dormice  1" 

"  I  have  read  so  in  Petronius,"  said  the  count. 

"Really  !  They  can't  be  nice,  though  they  do  say  'as 
fat  as  a  dormouse.'  It  ia  not  a  wonder  that  they  are  fat, 
sleeping  all  day  and  waking  only  that  they  may  eat  all 
night.  Listen  I  Last  year  I  had  four  apricota  ;  they  stole 
one.  I  had  one  nectarine,  only  one  —  well,  Monsieur,  they 
ate  half  of  it  on  the  wall ;  a  splendid  nectarine,  I  never  ate 
a  better." 

"  You  ate  it  1 " 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  half  that  was  left,  you  undeistand ; 
it  was  exquisite,  Monsieur.  Ah,  those  gentlemen  never 
choose  the  worst  morsels,  —  like  Mfere  Simon's  son,  who 
has  not  chosen  the  worst  atrawberriea.  But  this  next 
year,"  continued  the  horticulturist,  "  I  'II  take  care  it  shall 
not  happen,  even  if  I  sit  up  the  whole  night  to  watch 
when  the  strawberries  are  nearly  ripe." 
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Monte  Cristo  had  seen  enough.  Every  man  has  a  de- 
youring  passion  in  his  heart,  as  every  fruit  has  its  wprm ; 
that  of  the  telegraph  man  was  horticulture.  He  hegan  to 
pluck  the  vine-leaves  which  screened  the  sun  from  the 
grapes,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  gardener. 

*'  Did  you  come  here.  Monsieur,  to  see  the  telegraph  1 " 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  if  it  he  not  contrary  to  the  rules." 

"Ohy  no,"  said  the  gardener;  ''there  are  no  orders 
against  it,  and  there  is  no  danger  in  it,  since  no  one 
knows  and  no  one  can  know  what  we  are  saying." 

*'  I  have  been  told,"  said  the  count,  "  that  you  do  not 
always  yourselves  understand  the  signals  you  repeat." 

"  Certainly,  Monsieur ;  and  that  is  what  I  like  best," 
said  the  man,  smiling. 

"  Why  do  you  like  that  best  1 " 

*'  Because  then  I  have  no  responsibility.  I  am  a  ma- 
chine then,  and  nothing  else ;  and  so  long  as  I  perform 
mj  duties,  nothing  more  is  required  of  me." 

''  Is  it  possible,"  said  Monte  Cristo  to  himself^  "  that  I 
can  have  met  with  a  man  who  has  no  ambition  1  That 
would  spoil  my  plans." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  gardener,  glancing  at  the  sun-dial, 
**  the  ten  minutes  are  nearly  expired ;  I  must  return  to 
my  post.     Will  you  go  up  with  me  ] " 

"  I  follow  you." 

Monte  Cristo  entered  the  tower,  which  was  divided  into 
three  stories.  The  lowest  contained  gardening  implements, 
such  as  spades,  rakes,  watering-pots,  hung  against  the  wall ; 
this  was  all  the  furniture.  The  second  was  the  usual  dwel- 
ling, or  rather  sleeping  place  of  the  man  ;  it  contained  a 
few  poor  articles  of  household  furniture,  —  a  bed,  a  table, 
two  chairs,  a  stone  pitcher,  and  some  dry  herbs  hung  up 
to  the  ceiling,  which  the  count  recognized  as  sweet  peas^ 
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and  of  which  the  good  man  vros  pteserviug  tbe  seeds,  hav- 
ing  labelled  them  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  bees 
master  botanist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plautes. 

"  Does  it  require  much  study  to  learn  the  art  of  tele- 
graphing, Monsieur  1"  asked  Monte  Criato. 

"The  study  does  not  take  long;  it  was  acting  as  a 
auiieruumerary  that  was  so  tedious," 

"And  what  is  the  pajl" 

"  A  thousand  livrea,  Monsieur." 

"  It  ia  very  little." 

"  Yes ;  but  then  we  are  lodged,  as  yon  perceive." 

Monte  Criato  looked  at  the  room.  "  It  iH  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  not  cling  to  his  lodging  I "  he  murmured. 

They  passed  on  to  the  third  story ;  it  was  the  room  of 
the  telegraph.  Monte  Cristo  looked  in  turns  at  the  two 
irun  h^indlofi  by  wliich  the  machine  was  worked.  "  II  ia 
very  interesting,"  he  said  ;  "  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  a  lite 
which  must  be  very  tedious  to  you." 

"  Yes.  At  first  the  continual  watching  gave  me  a  crick 
in  the  neck,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  became  used  to 
it )  and  then  ws  have  our  hours  of  recreation  and  our 
holidays." 

«  Holidays ) " 

•'  Yes." 

"  When ) " 

"When  we  have  a  fog." 

"  Ah,  to  be  HUte." 

"  Those  are  indeed  holidays  to  me.  I  go  into  the  garden  ; 
I  plant,  I  prune,  I  trim,  I  kill  the  insects  all  day  long." 

"How  long  have  you  been  hercl'* 

"  Ten  years  and  five  aa  a  Bupemumerery  make  fifteen." 

"  You  are  —  " 

"Fifty-five  years  old." 

"  How  long  must  yon  have  setved  to  claim  the  pension  1  * 
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"  Oh,  Monsieur,  twenty-five  years." 

**  And  how  much  is  the  penaioii  t '' 

"  A  hundred  crowns." 

**  Poor  humanity ! "  murmuied  Monte  Cristo. 

"What  did  you  say.  Monsieur  1"  asked  the  man. 

"  I  said  it  is  very  interesting." 

"What  is r' 

"Everything  you  are  showing  me.  And  you  really 
understand  none  of  these  signals]" 

"  None  at  all." 

"  And  have  you  never  tried  to  understand  them  t  ^ 

"  Never.     Why  should  1 1 " 

"  But  still  there  are  some  signals  addressed  only  to  you." 

"Certainly." 

"  And  do  you  understand  them  1 " 

"  They  are  always  the  same." 

"  And  they  mean  —  " 

"  *  Nothing  new ; ' '  You  have  an  hour ; '  or '  To-morrow.' " 

"  This  is  simple  enough,"  said  the  count ;  "  but  look  ! 
is  not  your  correspondent  making  signals  1  '* 

"Ah,  yes;  thank  yoU|  Monsieur." 

"  And  what  is  he  saying,  —  anything  which  you  can 
understand  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  he  asks  if  I  am  ready." 

"  And  you  reply  1 " 

"  By  a  signal  which  tells  my  right-hand  correspondent 
that  I  am  ready,  while  it  gives  notice  to  my  left-hand 
correspondent  to  prepare  in  his  turn." 

'*  It  is  very  ingenious,"  said  the  count. 

"  You  will  see,"  said  the  man,  proudly ;  "  in  five  min- 
utes he  will  speak." 

"  I  have,  then,  five  minutes,"  said  Monte  Otisto  to  him- 
self ;  "  it  is  more  time  than  I  require.  My  dear  Monsieur, 
will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  t " 
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"  What  is  it^  Monsieur  1 " 

"  You  are  fond  of  gardening ) " 

"Pasaiooately." 

"  And  you  wuuld  be  pleased  to  bare,  instead  of  tliu 
terrace  of  twenty  feet,  an  encIoBUra  of  two  acres  1" 

"  Monsieur,  I  eliuulJ  make  a  terrestrial  paradise  of  it." 

"  You  live  badly  on  your  thousand  liPrea  t  " 

"  Badly  enougli,  but  yet  live." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  have  only  a  wretched  ganlen  1 " 

"  True,  the  garden  is  not  large." 

"  And  tfaen,  such  as  it  ia,  it  is  filled  with  dormice,  who 
eat  everything." 

"Ah  !  they  are  my  scourges." 

"  Tell  me,  should  yon  have  the  misfortune  to  turn 
your  head  while  your  right-hand  correepondent  is 
telegraphing  —  " 

"  I  should  not  see  anything." 

"  Then  what  would  happen  1 " 

"  I  could  not  repeat  the  signals." 

"And  then)" 

"Not  having  repeated  them  through  negligence,  I 
should  be  fined." 

"How  muchl" 

"  A  hundred  livres." 

"The  tenth  of  your  income;  that  would  be  a  pretty 
business  ! " 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  man, 

"  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  'i  "  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  Once,  sir,  when  I  was  grafting  a  rose-tree." 

"  Well,  suppose  you  were  to  alter  a  signal  and  substi- 
tute  another  t " 

"  Ah,  that  is  another  case ;  I  should  be  turned  off  and 
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*^A  hundred  crowns,  yes,  Monsieur;  so  you  see  that  I 
am  not  likely  to  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

'*  Not  even  for  fifteen  years'  wages  1  Ck)mey  it  is  worth 
thinking  about,  eh  1 " 

«'  For  fifteen  thousand  livres  1  ^ 

"  Yes." 

''  Monsieur,  you  alarm  me." 

"  Nonsense." 

*'  Monsieur,  you  are  tempting  me." 

"  Just  so ;  fifteen  thousand  livree,  do  you  undei^ 
stand  1 " 

*'  Monsieur,  let  me  see  my  right-hand  correspond- 
ent now ! " 

*'  On  the  contrary,  do  not  look  at  him,  but  on  this/' 

"What  is  it]" 

"  What !  do  you  not  know  these  little  papers  1" 

"  Bank-notes ! " 

"  Exactly  ;  there  are  fifteen  of  them." 

**  And  whose  are  they  1 " 

"  Yours,  if  you  like." 

*'  Mine  1 "  exclaimed  the  man,  half-«uffocated. 

*'  Yes ;  yours,  —  your  own  property." 

**  Monsieur,  my  right-hand  correspondent  is  signalling." 

"  Let  him  signal." 

"  Monsieur,  you  have  distracted  me ;  I  shall  be  fined." 

"That  will  cost  you  a  hundred  livres;  you  see  it  is 
your  interest  to  take  my  bank-notes." 

"  Monsieur,  my  right-hand  correspondent  redoubles  his 
signals ;  he  is  impatient." 

"  Never  mind,  take  these ; "  and  the  count  placed  the 
packet  in  the  hands  of  the  man.  "  Now  this  is  not  all,", 
he  said;  "you  cannot  live  upon  your  fifteen  thousand 
livres." 

<<  I  shall  still  have  my  place." 
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"  No;  jou  Till  lose  it,  for  yon  ore  going  to  altet  the 
eignala  of  your  correspondent." 

"  Ob,  MoDsieuj,  what  are  you  proposing  1 " 

"  A  jest." 

"  Monsieur,  unless  you  force  ma —  " 

"I  intend  to  force  you  effoctuaUy  ;  "  and  Monte  Cristo 
drew  another  packet  from  hia  pocket.  "Here  are  ten 
thousand  more  livrea,"  he  said  ;  "  with  the  fifteea  thousand 
already  in  jour  pocket,  they  will  make  twenty-five  thou- 
nmd.  Witli  five  thoossDil  you  can  buy  a  pretty  little 
hoUKe  with  two  acres  of  land  ;  the  remainitig  twenty  tiiou- 
sand  will  bring  you  in  a  tlieuaand  livres  a  year." 

"  A  garden  with  two  acres  of  land  ! " 

"  And  a  thousand  livres  a.  year." 

"  Oh,  heavens  I  " 

"  Come,  take  tliem  ! "  and  Monte  Criflto  forced  the 
bank-notes  into  Iiis  hand. 

"What  am  I  to  do  9" 

"Nothing  very  difficult." 

"  But  what  is  it  1 " 

"  To  repeat  these  signals."  Monte  Cristo  took  a  paper 
from  hia  pocket,  npon  which  were  drawn  three  signals, 
with  numbers  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  were 
to  bo  sent 

"  There,  you  aeo  it  will  not  take  long." 

"Yea;  but  —  " 

"  Do  this,  and  yon  will  have  nectarines  and  all  the  rest." 

The  mark  was  hit  j  red  with  fever,  while  large  drops 
fell  from  hia  brow,  tlie  man  executed,  one  after  the  other, 
the  three  signals  given  by  the  count,  notwithstanding  the 
frantic  excitement  displayed  by  the  right-hand  correspon- 
dent, who,  not  understanding  the  change,  began  to  think 
the  gardener  had  become  mad.  As  to  the  left-hand  cor- 
respondent, he  conscientiously  repeated  the  same  signals, 
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which  were  faithfully  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 

'*  Now  yon  are  rich/'  said  Monte  Cristo. 

"  Yea,"  replied  the  man ;  "  hut  at  what  a  price  ! " 

'^Listen,  my  friend/'  said  Monte  Crista  '^I  do  not 
wish  to  cause  you  any  remone ;  helieve  me^  then,  when  I 
swear  to  you  that  you  have  done  no  one  any  wrtmg,  and 
you  have  served  the  designs  of  Providence." 

The  man  looked  at  the  hank-notes,  felt  them,  counted 
them ;  he  turned  pale,  then  red,  then  rushed  into  his 
room  to  drink  a  glass  of  water,  hut  hefore  reaching  the 
water-jug,  he  fainted  in  the  midst  of  his  dried  herhs. 

Five  minutes  after  the  new  telegram  reached  the  minis- 
ter, Dehray  had  the  horses  put  to  his  carriage,  and  has- 
tened to  Danglars's  mansion. 

''  Has  your  hushand  any  Spanish  bonds  1 "  he  asked  of 
the  baroness. 

**  I  think  so,  indeed  I     He  has  six  millions'  worth." 

**  He  must  sell  thenii  at  any  price." 

"Why?" 

*'  Because  Don  Carlos  has  fled  from  Bouiges,  and  has 
returned  to  Spain." 

"  How  do  you  know  t " 

Debray  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *'  The  idea  of  asking 
how  I  hear  the  news  1 "  he  said. 

The  baroness  did  not  wait  for  a  repetition ;  she  ran  to 
her  husband,  who  immediately  hastened  to  his  agent  and 
ordered  him  to  sell  at  any  price.  When  it  was  seen  that 
Danglars  sold,  the  Spanish  funds  fell  directly.  Danglars 
lost  five  hundred  thousand  livres ;  but  he  rid  himself  of 
all  his  Spanish  shares.  The  same  evening  the  following 
was  read  in  "  Le  Messager  :  — 

"  Telegraphic  despatch.  —  The  king,  Don  Carlos,  has  escaped 
the  vigilance  exerdsed  over  him  at  Bouiges,  and  has  returned 
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All  that  evening  nothing  waa  spoken  of  but  the  fore- 
Higfat  of  Dan^jlors,  viio  had  sold  his  fiharea,  and  of  thd 
luck  of  the  Btock-jobber,  who  had  lost  only  five  hundred 
thousand  livrea  by  such  a  blow.  Those  who  had  kept 
their  shares,  or  bought  those  of  Danglars,  considered 
themselves  as  ruiued,  and  passed  a  Tciy  bad  night. 

Next  inoruing  "LoMoniteur"  contained  the  fjllowing: 

"  It  wiiH  without  any  foundatioii  that  '  Le  Messager '  yenter- 
day  ansonnccd  the  ilight  of  Don  Carloa  aud  the  revolt  of  Bar- 
celona. The  king,  Don  Carlos,  has  not  lt;ft  Bourge«,  and  the 
peuiiisnla  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  pence.  A  tele- 
graphic signal  improperly  interpreted,  owing  to  the  fog,  wa« 
the  cause  of  this  error." 

The  futiila  roao  by  double  the  amount  of  the  fall.  This, 
leckoning  his  loss  and  what  he  had  missed  gaining,  made 
the  diOeretice  of  a  iriillion  to  Danglars. 

"  Good  I  "  said  Monte  Cristo  to  Morrel,  who  was  at  his 
house  when  tlie  news  arrived  of  the  strange  reverse  of  for- 
tune of  which  Danglara  had  been  the  victim  ;  "  I  have  just 
made  a  discovery  for  twenty-five  thousand  Hvrea  for  which 
I  would  Lave  paid  a  hundred  thousand," 

"  What  have  you  discovered  1 "  asked  Morrel. 

"I  have  just  discovered  the  method  of  ridding  a  gar- 
dener of  the  dormica  that  eat  his  peaches." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


GHOSTS. 

At  first  sight  the  exterior  of  the  house  at  Auteuil  piesented 
nothing  splendid,  nothing  one  would  expect  to  see  in  the 
residence  of  the  magnificent  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  But 
this  simplicity  was  hut  according  to  the  will  of  its  master, 
who  had  positively  ordered  nothing  to  he  altered  outside, 
—  as  was  apparent  to  any  one  ohserving  the  interior.  In 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  the  scene  changed. 
M.  Bertuccio  had  outdone  himself  in  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  furnishing,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
executed.  As  formerly  the  Due  d*Antin  had  in  a  single 
night  caused  a  whole  avenue  of  trees  to  he  cut  down  that 
annoyed  Louis  XIV.,  so  in  three  days  had  M.  Bertuccio 
planted  an  entirely  hare  court  with  poplars,  large,  spread- 
ing sycamores  shading  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  he- 
fore  which,  instead  of  the  usual  paving-stones  half  hidden 
hy  the  grass,  there  extended  a  turf  lawn  hut  that  morning 
laid  down,  and  upon  which  the  water  was  yet  glistening. 
For  the  rest,  the  orders  had  heen  issued  hy  the  count ;  he 
himself  had  given  a  plan  to  Bertuccio,  marking  the  spot 
where  each  tree  was  to  he  planted,  and  the  shape  and  ex- 
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tent  of  the  lawD  which  was  to  succeed  the  paving-etones. 
Thus  the  house  had  become  unrecognizable ;  and  Bcrtuccio 
himself  declared  that  he  aearcely  kuew  it,  encircled  as  it 
was  by  a  framework  of  trees.  The  eteward  would  not 
have  objected,  while  bo  was  about  it,  to  have  made  some 
improvements  in  the  garden  ;  but  the  count  had  positively 
furbidden  it  to  be  touched.  liertuccio  made  amenda,  how- 
ever, by  loading  ibe  ante-chambers,  staircases,  and  chitn- 
noya  with  flowers.  What  especially  exhibited  the  skill  of 
the  steward  and  the  profound  science  of  the  master — the 
one  in  service,  the  other  in  directing  service — was  that 
this  house,  which  appeared  only  tho  night  before  so  sad 
and  gloomy,  impregnated  with  that  sickly  smell  one  can 
almost  fancy  to  be  the  smell  of  time,  had  in  one  day  ac- 
qoiied  the  aspect  of  life,  was  scented  with  its  master's 
fovorite  perfumes,  and  had  the  very  lif;ht  regulated  ao- 
Gcnding  to  his  wish.  When  the  count  arrived,  he  had 
under  hia  touch  his  books  and  arms;  his  eyes  rested 
upon  his  fovorite  pictures ;  his  dogs  whose  caresses  be 
loved  welcomed  him  in  the  anto-cbamber ;  the  birds 
whose  songs  delighted  him  cheered  him  with  their  mu- 
sic ;  and  the  house,  awakened  from  its  long  sleep,  like  the 
palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  wood,  lived,  sang, 
and  bloomed  like  the  houses  wo  have  long  cherished,  and 
in  which  when  we  are  forced  to  leave  them  we  leave  a 
part  of  our  souls.  The  servants  passed  gayly  along  the 
fine  courtyard ;  some,  belonging  to  the  kitchens,  glided 
down  the  stairs,  restored  but  the  previous  day,  as  if  thuy 
hod  always  inhabited  the  house ;  others  occupied  the 
coach-houses,  where  the  equipages,  encased  and  numbered, 
appeared  to  have  been  installed  for  the  last  fifty  years; 
and  in  the  stables  the  horses  replied  by  neighing  to  the 
glooms,  who  spoke  to  them  with  much  more  respect  than 
many  serronta  pay  their  masters. 
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The  libiaiy  was  divided  into  two  parts  on  two  sides  of 
the  room  and  contained  upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes. 
One  division  was  entirely  devoted  to  modem  romances ; 
and  even  the  one  which  had  been  published  but  the  day 
before  was  to  be  seen  in  its  place  in  all  the  dignity  of  its 
red  and  gold  binding.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
corresponding  with  the  library  was  the  conservatory,  or- 
namented with  rare  flowers  Uoesoming  in  china  jars ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  greenhouse^  marvellous  alike  to  sight 
and  smell,  was  a  billiard-table  apparently  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  last  hour  by  the  players  who  had  left  the  balls 
on  the  cloth.  One  chamber  alone  had  been  respected  by 
the  magnificent  Bertuccio.  Before  this  room,  situated  in 
the  left-hand  comer  of  the  first  story,  to  which  ascent  was 
made  by  the  grand  staircase,  and  from  which  there  was 
egtesa  by  the  secret  staircase,  the  servants  passed  with 
curiosity,  and  Bertuccio  with  terror.  At  five  o'clock  pre- 
cisely, the  count  arrived  before  the  house  at  Auteuil,  fol- 
lowed by  AIL  Bertuccio  was  awaiting  this  arrival  with 
impatience  mingled  with  uneasiness ;  he  hoped  for  some 
compliments,  while  at  tlie  same  time  he  feared  to  encoun- 
ter frowns.  Monte  Cristo  descended  from  his  carriage  in 
the  courtyard,  went  everywhere  through  the  house  and 
took  a  turn  in  the  garden,  silent  and  giving  no  sign  either 
of  approbation  or  displeasure.  But  on  entering  his  bed- 
room, opposite  the  closed  chamber,  he  extended  his  hand 
towards  the  drawer  of  a  small  rosewood  table  which  he 
had  noticed  on  his  first  visit  to  the  house,  ''That  will 
at  least  serve  to  put  my  gloves  in,"  he  said. 

"  Will  your  Excellency  deign  to  open  it  1 "  said  the  de- 
lighted Bertuccio ;  "  you  will  find  gloves  in  it.'* 

In  other  articles  of  furniture  the  count  found  everything 
he  required, — smelling-bottles,  cigars,  bijouterie.  "  Good !  ** 
be  said;  and  M.  Bertuccio  withdrew  enraptured, — so  greal^ 
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BO  powerful  was  the  influonce  exercised  by  this  mim  ovei 
bU  who  eutrounded  him. 

At  preciseljr  six  o'clock  the  clatter  of  horsea'  hoofa  wi 
beard  at  the  entrance  door ;  it  was  our  captain  of  Spahi 
who  had  arrived  on  Medea.     Monte  Cristo  awaited  bim 
at  the  eutrance  with  a  smile  on  hia  lips. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  the  firat,"  cried  Morrel ;  "  I  did  it  on 
purpose  to  have  you  a  minuta  to  myself  before  every  one 
came.  Julio  and  Emmanuel  have  a  thousand  things  to 
tcU  you.  All !  really  this  ia  magniBcent  1  But  tell  me, 
Count,  will  your  people  take  cara  of  my  horse  I " 

*'  Do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  Maximilian ;  they 
understand." 

'•  I  mean  becanso  ho  wants  petting.  If  yon  had  seen 
at  what  a  pacd  be  came,  —  like  the  wind  1  ** 

"  I  should  think  bo,  —  a  horse  that  coet  fivo  thousand 
livres  !  "  Hiii.l  Morilo  Cristo,  in  thi;  tone  which  a  fiither 
would  use  towards  a  son. 

"  Do  you  regret  them ) "  asked  Morrel,  with  his  open 

"11  Certainlynot!"  replied  the  count.  "No;  Ishould 
only  regret  if  the  horse  had  not  proved  good." 

"  It  is  so  good  that  I  have  distanced  M.  de  Chiteau- 
Uenaud,  one  of  the  best  riders  in  France,  and  M.  Debray, 
who  both  mount  the  minister'a  Arabians;  and  close  at 
their  hecla  are  the  horses  of  Madame  Danglara,  who  always 
go  at  sii  leagues  an  hour." 

"  Then  they  follow  you  1 "  asked  Monte  Cristo. 

"  See  !  tliey  are  here  1 "  And  at  the  same  minute  a  car- 
riage with  smoking  borses,  accompanied  by  two  mounted 
gentlemen,  arrived  at  the  gate,  which  opened  before  them. 
The  carriage  drove  round  and  stopped  at  the  steps,  fol- 
lowed by  the  horsemen.  The  instant  Debray  bad  touched 
tbe  ground,  he  was  at  the  carriage-door.     He  offered  his 
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hand  to  the  haioness,  who,  descending^  took  it  with  a  pecu- 
liarity of  manner  imperceptible  to  every  one  but  Monte 
Cristo.  But  nothing  escaped  the  count's  notice ;  and  he 
observed  a  little  note  slipped  with  an  indescribable  easOi 
bespeaking  the  frequent  practice  of  this  manoeuvre,  from 
the  hand  of  Madame  Danglars  to  that  of  the  ministei^s 
secretary.  After  his  wife  the  banker  descended,  pale  as 
though  he  had  issued  from  his  tomb  instead  of  his  car- 
riage. Madame  Danglars  threw  a  rapid  and  inquiring 
glance  around,  which  could  be  interpreted  by  Monte 
Cristo  alone,  embracing  the  courtyard,  the  peristyle,  and 
the  front  of  the  house ;  then,  repressing  a  slight  emotion, 
which  must  have  been  seen  on  her  countenance  if  she 
had  permitted  her  face  to  become  pale,  she  ascended 
the  steps,  saying  to  Morrel,  "Monsieur,  if  you  were  a 
friend  of  mine  I  should  ask  you  if  you  would  sell  your 
horse." 

Morrel  smiled  with  an  expression  very  like  a  grimace, 
and  then  turned  round  to  Monte  Cristo  as  if  to  ask  him  to 
extricate  him  from  his  embarrassment.  The  count  under- 
stood him.  "  Ah,  Madame  I "  he  said,  "  why  did  you  not 
make  that  request  of  me  I  ** 

"  With  you,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  baroness,  "  one  can 
wish  for  nothing,  one  is  so  sure  to  obtsdn  it.  If  it  were  so 
with  M  Morrel  —  " 

"  Unfortunately/'  replied  the  count,  "  I  am  witness  that 
}L  Morrel  cannot  give  up  his  horse,  his  honor  being  en- 
gaged in  keeping  it." 

"  How  so  ] " 

''  He  laid  a  wager  he  would  tame  Medea  in  the  space  of 
six  months.  You  understand  now  that  if  he  were  to  get 
rid  of  it  before  the  time  named,  he  would  not  only  lose  his 
bet,  but  people  would  say  he  was  afraid ;  and  a  brave  cap- 
tain of  Spahis  cannot  risk  this^  even  to  gratify  a  pretty 
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woman,  which  is  in  mjr  opinion  one  of  the  most  sacred 
obliyationB  in  the  worid." 

"  You  see  my  position,  ^ladame,"  eaid  Monel,  bestowing 
a  grateful  smile  on  Munte  Crieto. 

"  It  eeems  to  toe,"  said  Danglare,  in  his  coarse  tone,  ill* 
concealed  by  a  forced  smile,  "  that  you  have  already  got 
horses  enough." 

Uadame  Danglars  seldom  allowed  remarks  of  this  kind 
to  pass  unnoticed ;  htit  to  the  surprise  of  the  young  people 
she  pretended  not  to  hear  it,  and  said  nothing.  Monte 
Crieto  smiled  at  her  unusnal  huiniUty,  and  showed  her  two 
immense  porcelain  jaiB,  covered  with  marine  plants  of  ft 
size  and  delicacy  that  could  be  produced  only  by  nature. 
The  baroness  was  astonished.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  yott  i 
could  plant  one  of  the  chostnnt-treBs  in  the  Tuileries  ia' 
one  of  those  !  How  can  such  enormous  jara  have  been 
manufactured  1 " 

"Ah,  Madame!"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  "you  mast  not 
Rsk  of  us,  the  manufacturers  of  statuettes  and  of  glasa- 
muslin,  such  a  question.  It  is  the  work  of  another  age, 
constructed  by  the  genii  of  earth  and  water." 

"  How  flo  )     At  what  period  can  that  have  been  I " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  only  heard  that  an  emperor  of 
China  had  an  oven  built,  and  that  in  this  oven  twelve  jars 
like  this  were  successively  baked.  Two  broke,  from  the 
heat  of  the  fire  ;  the  other  ten  were  sunk  three  hundred 
fathoms  deep  into  the  sea.  The  sea,  knowing  what  was 
required  of  her,  threw  over  them  her  weeds,  encircled  them 
with  coral,  and  encrusted  them  with  shells ;  the  whole 
was  cemented  by  remaining  two  hundred  years  beneath 
these  almost  impervious  depths,  —  for  a  revolution  carried 
away  the  emperor  who  wished  to  make  the  trial,  and  only 
left  the  docnmente  proving  the  manafacture  of  the  jara  and 
their  descent  into  the  aea.     At  the  end  of  two  bondred 
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years  the  documents  were  found;  and  they  thought  of 
bringing  up  the  jars.  Divers  descended  in  machines,  made 
expressly  on  the  discovery,  into  the  bay  where  they  were 
thrown ;  but  of  ten  three  only  remained,  the  rest  having 
been  broken  by  the  waves.  I  am  fond  of  these  jars,  upon 
which  perhaps  misshapen,  frightful  monsters  have  fixed 
their  oold  dull  eyes,  and  in  which  myriads  of  small  fish 
have  slept,  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies." 

Meanwhile  Danglars,  who  cared  little  for  curiosities, 
was  mechanically  tearing  off  the  blossoms  of  a  splendid 
orange-tree  one  after  another.  When  he  had  finished  with 
the  orange-tree  he  began  at  the  cactus ;  but  this,  not  being 
80  easily  plucked  as  the  orange- tree,  pricked  him  dread- 
fully. He  shuddered,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  as  though 
awaking  from  a  dream. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Monte  Cristo  to  him,  "  I  do  not  rec- 
ommend my  pictures  to  you  who  possess  such  splendid 
paintings ;  but  nevertheless  here  are  two  by  Hobbema,  a 
Paul  Potter,  a  Mieris,  two  by  Gerard  Douw,  a  Raphael,  a 
Vandyke,  a  Zurbaran,  and  two  or  three  Murillos  worth 
looking  at." 

"  Stay  I "  said  Debray ;  "  I  recognize  this  Hobbema." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I  " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  proposed  for  the  Museum." 

"  "Which,  I  believe,  does  not  contain  one  ] "  said  Monte 
Cristo. 

"  No  ;  and  yet  they  refused  to  buy  it." 

"  Why  ] "  said  Chateau-Renaud. 

"  You  pretend  not  to  know  ;  because  Grovemment  was 
not  rich  enough." 

"  Ah,  pardon  me !  "   said  Chateau-Renaud  ;    "  I  have 

heard  of  these  things  every  day  during  the  last  eight  years, 

and  I  cannot  understand  them  yet." 
VOL.  u.  —  24 


iiii;  ()1  an  old  soMit'i'  —  SUCH  was  lue  aj)j)L' 
]>art(»I<'iiitM)  ( 'avalraiit  i,  that  toiidcr  fatlic 
are  already  acquaiiittd.  Close  to  him,  dn 
new  clothes,  advanced  smilingly  Vicomte  A: 
the  dutiful  son,  whom  we  also  know.  ' 
men  were  talking  together.  On  the  entr 
comers  their  eyes  glanced  from  father  t 
naturally  enough  rested  on  the  latter,  w 
criticising. 

"  Cavalcanti ! "  said  Debray. 

''  A  fine  name  !  "  said  Morrel. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ch&teau-Renaud ;  "  these 
named  and  badly  dressed.'' 

**  You  are  fostidious,  Ch&teau-Renand,'' 
"those  clothes  are  well  cut  and  quite  x 

''  That  is  just  what  I  find  fault  with, 
appears  to  be  well  dressed  for  the  first  tin 

"  Who  are  those  gentlemen  1 "  asked  D 
Cristo. 

"  You  heard,  —  Cavalcanti" 

"  That  tells  me  their  name  and  nothing 

"  Ah,  true  I     You  do  not  know  the 
the  Cavalcanti  are  all  descended  from  j 

"Have  they  any  fortune?" 

"An  enormous  one.'* 
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with  you,  I  think,  from  what  they  told  me  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  indeed  invited  them  here  to-day  on  your 
account.     I  will  introduce  you  to  them." 

''  But  they  appear  to  speak  French  with  a  very  pure 
accent/*  said  Danglars. 

"  The  son  has  been  educated  in  a  college  in  the  South, 
—  in  Marseilles,  I  believe,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  You 
will  find  him  quite  enthusiastic." 

**  Upon  what  subject  ? "  asked  Madame  Danglars. 

"  The  French  ladies,  Madame.  He  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  a  wife  from  Paris.'* 

''  A  fine  idea,  that  of  his  !  *'  said  Danglars,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

Madame  Danglars  looked  at  her  husband  with  an  ex- 
pression which  at  any  other  time  would  have  indicated  a 
storm,  but  for  the  second  time  she  controlled  hersel£ 

''The  baron  appears  thoughtful  to-day,"  said  Monte 
Cristo  to  her;  ''are  they  going  to  put  him  in  the 
ministry  1 " 

"  ^ot  yet^  I  think.  More  likely  he  has  been  speculating 
on  the  Bourse  and  has  lost  money." 

"  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Yillefort  I  "  cried  Baptistin. 

The  two  persons  thus  announced  entered.  M.  de  Yille- 
fort, notwithstanding  his  self-control,  was  visibly  affected ; 
and  when  Monte  Cristo  touched  his  hand  he  perceived 
that  it  trembled.  "  Certainly,  women  alone  know  how 
to  dissimulate,"  said  he  to  himself,  glancing  at  Madame 
Danglars,  who  was  smiling  on  the  procureur  du  roi  and 
embracing  his  wife.  After  a  short  time  the  count  saw 
Bertuccio,  who  until  then  had  been  occupied  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  glide  into  an  adjoining  room.  He  went 
to  him.  "  What  do  you  want,  M.  Bertuccio  %  "  said  he. 
"  Your  Excellency  has  not  stated  the  number  of  guests." 

"  Ah,  true  1 " 
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"  How  many  covers  I " 

"  Count  (or  yourself." 

"  la  every  one  here,  your  Excellency  1 " 

"  Yes." 

Bertuccio  glanced  through  the  door,  which  wu  i^ar. 
The  count  watched  him.    "  Good  heavena  I "  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  t  "  said  the  count. 

"  That  woman  !  that  woman  !  " 

"  Which  1" 

"  The  one  with  a  white  dress  and  so  many  diamonds,  — 
the  fair  one." 

"  Madame  Dangtaral " 

"  I  do  not  know  her  name  ;  but  it  is  she.  Monsieur,  it 
is  she  1 " 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ? " 

"The  woman  of  the  garden!  —  she  that  was  enceinte — 
she  who  was  walking  while  she  waited  for  —  "  Kertiiccio 
stood  at  the  open  door,  with  his  eyes  starting  and  his  hair 
on  end. 

"  Waiting  for  whom  )  " 

Bertuccio,  without  answering,  pointed  to  YitlefoTt  almost 
with  the  gesture  which  Macbeth  used  to  point  out  Banquo. 
"  Oh,  oh  I  "  he  at  length  muttcreJ,  "  do  you  see  t  " 

"Whatl     Whol" 

"  Him  ! " 

"Him!  M.  de  Villefort,  the  procureur  du  roif  Cit- 
tainly  I  see  him." 

"  Then  I  did  not  kill  him  !  " 

"Really,  I  think  you  are  going  mad,  good  Bertuccio," 
said  the  count. 

"  Tlien  he  is  not  dead  !  " 

"  No ;  you  see  plainly  he  is  not  dead.  Instead  of  strik- 
ing between  the  sixth  and  seventh  left  ribs,  as  your  country- 
men do,  you  must  have  struck  higher  or  lower ;  and  life  is 
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very  tenacious  in  these  lawyers,  —  or  rather  there  is  no 
truth  in  anything  you  have  told  me ;  it  was  a  flight  of  the 
imagination,  a  dream  of  your  fancy.  Tou  went  to  sleep 
full  of  thoughts  of  vengeance ;  they  weighed  heavily  upon 
your  stomach, — you  had  the  nightmare,  that 's  all.  Come, 
calm  yourself,  and  reckon :  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Yillefort,  two ;  Monsieur  and  Madame  Danglars,  four ; 
M.  de  Ch&teau-Eenaud,  M.  Debray,  M  Morrel,  seven; 
Major  Bartolomeo  Cavalcanti,  eight." 

''  Eight !  '*  repeated  Bertuccio. 

''  Stop !  You  are  in  a  shocking  hurry  to  be  off;  you 
forget  one  of  my  guests.  Lean  a  little  to  the  left.  Stay  I 
look  at  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti,  that  young  man  in  a  black 
coat,  looking  at  Murillo's  Madonna ;  now  he  is  turning." 

This  time  Bertuccio  would  have  uttered  an  exclamation 
had  not  a  look  from  Monte  Cristo  silenced  him.  **  Bene- 
detto !  "  he  muttered  ;  "  fatality  I  " 

"  Half-past  six  o'clock  has  just  struck,  M.  Bertuccio," 
said  the  count,  severely ;  "  I  ordered  dinner  at  that  hour, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  wait;**  and  he  returned  to  his  guests, 
while  Bertuccio,  leaning  against  the  walla^  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  dining-room.  Five  minutes  afterwards  the 
doors  of  the  drawing-room  were  thrown  open,  and  Ber- 
tuccio, appearing,  said  with  a  violent  effort,  "  Monsieur 
the  Count  is  served." 

The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  offered  his  arm  to  Madame 
de  Villefort.  "  M.  de  Villefort,"  he  said,  "  will  you  con- 
duct the  Baronne  Danglars  1  '* 

Villefort  complied,  and  they  passed  on  to  the  dining- 
room. 
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CHAPTER  SXVT. 

THE   DINNER. 

It  was  evident  tbat  one  Bentiment  animated  all  of  the 
guests  on  entering  the  Hining-room.  Each  one  asked  Iiim- 
aelf  what  strange  influence  had  conducted  them  to  this 
house  ;  and  yet  astonished,  even  uneasy  though  they  wero, 
they  stili  felt  they  would  not  like  to  be  absent.  Thongh 
the  recent  date  of  the  count's  social  relations,  hia  eccentric 
and  isolated  position,  his  astounding  and  almost  fabulous 
fortune  should  have  suggested  to  the  men  the  duty  of  cir- 
cumspection, and  to  the  women  the  impropriety  of  eiitei- 
ing  a  house  where  there  were  no  women  to  receive  them, 
men  and  women  broke  the  bouniJa  of  caution  and  conven- 
tionality ;  and  curiosity,  urging  with  its  irresistible  spur, 
triumphed  over  everything.  Even  Cavalcanti  and  his  son 
—  the  one  in  spite  of  bis  stiffness,  the  other  in  spite  of 
his  recklessness  —  seemed  preoccupied  on  finding  them- 
selves in  the  house  of  this  man  whose  purposes  they  could 
not  comprehend,  brought  into  association  with  other  men 
whom  they  then  saw  for  the  fiiBt  time.  Madame  Danglars 
had  started  when  Villefort,  on  the  count's  invitation,  of- 
fered his  arm ;  and  Villefort  felt  that  his  glance  was  uneusy 
beneath  his  gold  spectacles,  when  he  felt  the  arm  of  the 
baroness  press  upon  bis  own.  Nothing  of  this  had  escaped 
the  count ;  and  even  by  this  mere  contact  of  individuals 
the  scene  hod  already  acquired  considerable  interest  for  an 
observer.  M.  de  Villefort  had  on  the  right  hand  Madame 
Danglars,  on  his  left  MoireL     The  count  was  seated  be- 
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tween  Madame  de  Villefort  and  Danglars ;  the  other  aeats 
were  filled  by  Debiay,  who  was  placed  between  the  two 
Cavalcanti,  and  by  Ch&tean-Renaud,  seated  between  Ma- 
dame de  Villefort  and  MorreL 

The  repast  was  magnificent ;  Monte  Cristo  had  endeav- 
ored  completely  to  overturn  the  Ffeuisian  symmetry,  and  to 
feed  the  curiosity  rather  than  the  appetite  of  his  guests.  It 
was  an  Oriental  feast  that  he  offered  to  them,  but  Oriental 
in  the  way  that  feasts  of  Arabian  fairies  might  be.  Every 
delicious  fruit  that  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  could 
provide  was  heaped  in  vases  from  China  and  jars  from 
Japan.  Rare  birds,  retaining  their  most  brilliant  plumage ; 
enormous  fish,  spread  upon  massive  silver  dishes ;  together 
with  every  wine  produced  in  the  Archipelago,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, or  the  Cape,  sparkling  in  bottles  whose  grotesque 
shape  seemed  to  give  an  additional  flavor  to  the  wine, — all 
these,  like  one  of  those  displays  with  which  Apicius  of  old 
gratified  his  guests,  passed  in  review  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Parisians,  who  understood  that  it  was  possible  to  expend 
one  thousand  louis  upon  a  dinner  for  ten  persons,  but  only 
on  the  condition  of  eating  pearls,  like  Cleopatra,  or  drink- 
ing beaten  gold,  like  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Monte  Cristo 
noticed  the  general  astonishment,  and  began  laughing  and 
joking  about  it  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  you  will  admit 
that  when  one  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  fortune 
the  superfluities  of  life  are  the  only  necessities ;  and  the 
ladies  will  allow  that  after  having  risen  to  a  certain  emi- 
nence of  position  the  ideal  alone  can  be  more  exalted. 
Now,  to  follow  out  this  reasoning,  what  is  the  marvellous  1 
That  which  we  do  not  understand.  What  is  it  that  we 
really  desire  1  That  which  we  cannot  obtain.  Now,  to 
see  things  which  I  cannot  understand,  to  procure  impos- 
sibilities, these  are  the  study  of  my  life.  I  gratify  my 
wishes  by  two  means,  —  my  will  and  my  money.     I  take 
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oa  much  interest  in  the  puisait  of  Bome  whim  an  yon  do, 
M.  D^Dglare,  in  forming  a  now  railway  line ;  you,  M.  de 
Villefort,  in  condemning  a  culprit  to  death  ;  you,  M. 
Debmy,  in  pacifying  a  kingdom  ;  you,  M.  de  Ch&teau- 
Ronaud,  in  pleaaing  a  woman  ;  nnd  you,  Morrol,  in  break- 
ing a  hoiBO  that  no  one  can  ride.  For  example,  you  see 
these  two  fish,  —  one  brought  from  fifty  leagiiea  beyond  St. 
Petersburg,  the  other  from  within  five  leagnea  of  Naples. 
Is  it  not  amiiBing  to  aeo  tbem  both  on  the  Bome  table  ) " 

"  What  are  the  two  fish  ) "  asked  Dangkra. 

"  M.  de  Chateau- Re natid,  who  has  lived  iu  Russia,  will 
tell  you  the  name  of  one,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  "  and 
Major  CaviJcanti,  who  ie  an  Italian,  will  tell  you  tha 
name  of  the  other." 

"  This  one  is,  I  think,  a  sterlet,"  said  Ch&teau-Renand. 
>^    ,  "Amlthat  one,"  said  Cavakaiiti,  "is,  if  I  mistake  not, 

a  lamprey." 

"Just  so.  TJow,  M.  Dangkra,  aak  these  gentlemen 
where  they  are  caught." 

"  Sterlets,"  said  Chatsau-Renaud,  "  are  found  only  in 
the  Volga." 

"And,"  said  Cavalcanti,  "I  know  that  Lake  Fusaro 
alone  supplies  lampreys  of  that  size." 

"  Exactly  ;  one  comes  from  the  Volga,  and  the  other 
from  Lake  Fusaro." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  all  the  guests  simultaneously. 

"Well,  this  ia  just  what  amuses  me,"  said  Monte  Cristo. 
"  I  am  like  Nero,  — cvpkor  impotdfnlium;  and  that  it  is 
which  is  amusing  you  at  this  moment.  This  fish,  which 
Tery  likely  is  no  better  than  perch  or  salmon,  seems  ex- 
quisite to  you  because  it  seemed  impossible  to  procure  it, 
and  yet  it  is  here." 

"  But  how  could  you  have  these  fiab  brought  to  France  1 " 

"  Oh,  nothing  mora  easy.     Each  fish  was  brought  over 
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in  a  cask,  —  one  filled  with  river  herbs  and  weeds,  the 
other  with  rushes  and  lake  plants ;  they  were  placed  in  a 
wagon  built  on  purpose.  And  thus  the  sterlet  lived  twelve 
days,  the  lamprey  eight ;  and  both  were  alive  when  my 
cook  seized  them,  killing  one  with  milk,  and  the  other 
with  wine.     You  do  not  believe  me,  M.  Danglars !" 

**  I  cannot  help  doubting,"  answered  Danglars,  with  his 
stupid  smile. 

"Baptistin,"  said  the  count,  ''have  the  other  fish 
brought  in,  —  the  sterlet  and  the  lamprey  which  came  in 
the  other  casks,  and  which  are  yet  alive."  Danglars 
opened  his  bewildered  eyes;  the  company  clapped  their 
hands.  Four  servants  carried  in  two  casks  covered  with 
aquatic  plants,  and  in  each  of  which  was  breathing  a  fish 
similar  to  those  on  the  table. 

"  But  why  have  two  of  each  sortl"  asked  Danglars. 

''Merely  because  one  might  die,''  carelessly  answered 
Monte  Cristo. 

"  You  are  certainly  an  extraordinary  man,"  said  Dan- 
glars ;  "  and  philosophezs  may  well  say  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  rich.*' 

"  And  to  have  ideas,"  added  Madame  Danglars. 

"  Oh,  do  not  give  me  credit  on  that  score,  Madame ;  it 
was  a  practice  much  in  vogue  among  the  Romans.  Pliny 
relates  that  they  sent  slaves  from  Ostia  to  Rome,  who 
carried  on  their  heads  fish  of  the  species  which  he  calls 
the  miUus,  and  which  &om  the  description  was  probably 
the  gold-fish.  It  was  also  considered  a  luxury  to  have 
them  alive,  it  being  an  amusing  sight  to  see  them  die,  — 
for  when  dying  they  change  color  three  or  four  times,  and 
like  the  rainbow  when  it  disappears,  pass  through  all  the 
prismatic  shades  ;  after  that  they  were  sent  to  the  kitchen. 
Their  agony  formed  part  of  their  merit ;  if  they  were  not 
seen  alive,  they  were  despised  when  dead." 
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"  Yes,"  add  Debiay ;  "  but  then  Oatia  is  ouly  a  few 
leagues  from  Rooie." 

"True,"  said  Monta  Criato  ;  "  but  what  would  be  the 
use  of  liviug  eighteen  hundred  years  after  LucuIIub,  if  w« 
can  do  no  better  than  he  coald  1 " 

The  two  Cavalcanti  opened  their  eyee,  but  had  the  ^ood 
sense  not  to  Bay  anything. 

"All  thia  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  Chftteau-Renaud ; 
"  Btiil,  what  I  admire  the  most,  I  confess,  ia  the  mar- 
vellnua  promptitude  with  which  your  orders  are  executed. 
Is  it  not  true  that  you  bought  this  house  only  five  or  six 
days  ago  1 " 

"Certainly  not  longer." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  tninsformed  since  lost 
week.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  bad  another  entrance, 
and  the  courtyanl  Wiis  paved  and  riniify  ;  wliile  lo-ilay 
we  have  a  splendid  lawn,  bordered  by  trees  which  appear 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old." 

"Why  not)  I  am  fond  of  grass  and  shade,"  said 
Monte  Gristo. 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame  de  Villefort ;  "  the  door  waa 
towards  the  road  before.  And  on  the  day  of  my  miracu- 
lous escape  you  brought  me  into  the  house  from  the  road, 
I  remember." 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  said  Mont«  Cristo ;  "  but  I  preferred 
having  an  entrance  which  would  allow  me  to  see  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  over  my  gate." 

"  In  four  days  ! "  said  Morrel ;  "  it  ia  extraordinary  !  ' 

"  ladeed,"  said  ChateaU'Renaud,  "  to  make  a  new  house 
out  of  an  old  one  is  a  wonderful  achievement ;  this  house 
waa  very  old,  and  dull  too.  I  recollect  coming  for  my 
mother  to  look  at  it  when  M.  de  Saint-Ikl^ran  advertised 
it  for  sale  two  or  three  years  ago." 

"M.  de   Saint-M^ian I"    said    Madame  de   Villefort; 
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^  then  this  hoiue  belonged  to  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  before 
you  bought  it  1 '' 

'<  It  appears  so,"  replied  Monte  Cristo. 

*'  What !  '  it  appears  1 '  Do  you  not  know  of  whom 
you  purchased  itl" 

*'No,  indeed;  my  steward  transacts  all  this  business 
for  me." 

"  It  is  certainly  ten  years  since  the  house  had  been 
occupied/'  said  Chftteau-Benaud ;  ''  and  it  was  quite  mel- 
ancholy to  look  at  it|  with  the  blinds  closed,  the  doors 
locked,  and  the  weeds  in  the  court.  Really,  if  the  house 
had  not  belonged  to  the  father-in-law  of  the  procureur  du 
fxdy  one  might  have  thought  it  some  accursed  place  where 
a  horrible  crime  had  been  committed." 

Yillefort,  who  had  hitherto  not  tasted  the  three  or  four 
glasses  of  rare  wine  which  were  placed  before  him,  here 
took  one,  and  drank  it  oS.  Monte  Cristo  allowed  a 
moment  to  elapse,  and  then  said,  **  It  is  singular,  Baron, 
but  the  same  idea  came  to  me  the  first  time  I  entered  the 
house  ;  it  looked  so  gloomy  I  sliould  never  have  bought  it 
if  my  steward  had  not  acted  for  me.  Perhaps  the  fellow 
had  been  bribed  by  the  notary." 

"  It  is  probable,"  stammered  out  Villefort,  trying  to 
smile ;  "  but  believe  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
bribery.  This  house  is  part  of  the  marriage-portion  of 
Valentine ;  and  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  wished  to  sell  it,  for 
if  it  had  remained  another  year  or  two  uninhabited,  it 
would  have  fallen  to  ruin."  It  was  Morrol's  turn  to 
become  pale. 

''There  was  especially  one  room,"  continued  Monte 
Cristo,  "  very  plain  in  appearance,  hung  with  red  damask, 
which,  I  know  not  why,  appeared  to  me  quite  dramatic" 

"  Why  so  1 "  asked  Debray  ;  "  why  dramatic  ?  " 

"Can  we  account  for  instinct)"   said  Monte  Cristo. 
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"Are  there  not  some  placca  where  wo  seem  to  treathe 
Badness  1  vhy,  wo  cannot  telL  A  chain  of  recoUttctions, 
ao  idea,  carries  you  back  to  other  times,  to  other  places, 
which  very  hkely  have  no  connection  with  the  time  and 
place  in  which  we  are  at  the  moment.  And  there  is  some- 
thing in  tliat  chamber  which  reminds  ma  forcihly  of  the 
chamber  of  the  Marquise  de  Gauges  or  tliat  of  Desda- 
muua.  Stay  !  since  we  have  finished  dinner,  I  will  show 
it  to  you  ;  and  then  we  will  take  cotTee  in  the  garden. 
After  dinner,  the  spectacle. " 

Monte  Cristo  looked  inquiringly  at  his  guests.  Sfodame 
de  Villefort  rose,  Monte  Cristo  did  the  same,  and  tiie  rest 
followed  their  example.  Villefort  and  Madame  Danglara 
remained  for  a  moment  as  if  rooted  to  their  seats ;  they 
interrogated  each  other  with  cold,  glazed  eyes. 

"  Did  you  heart"  said  Madame  Danglara. 

"  We  must  go,"  replied  Villefort,  oilerinp  his  arm. 

All  the  others  were  already  scattered  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  urged  by  curiosity,  —  for  they  thought  the  visit 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  one  room,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  they  would  obtain  a  view  of  the  rest  of  tho 
building  which  Monte  Cristo  had  made  into  a  palace. 
Each  one  went  out  by  the  open  doors.  Monte  Cristo 
waited  for  the  two  who  remained  ;  then  when  they  had 
passed,  he  closed  the  procession  with  a  smile,  which  if 
they  could  have  understood  it  would  have  alarmed  them 
much  more  than  a  visit  to  the  room  they  were  about 
to  enter.  They  began  by  walking  through  the  apartments, 
many  of  which  were  fitted  up  in  the  Eastern  style,  with 
cushions  and  divans  instead  of  beds,  and  pipes  instead  of 
furniture.  The  d ra win j;- rooms  were  decorated  with  the 
rarest  pictures  by  the  old  masters ;  the  boudoirs  hung 
with  draperies  from  China,  of  fanciful  colors,  fantastic  de- 
sign, and  wonderful  texture.     At  length  they  arrived  at 
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the  famous  room.  There  was  nothing  particularly  noticea- 
ble in  it^  except  that  although  daylight  had  disappeared,  it 
was  not  lighted,  and  everything  in  it  remained  antique, 
while  the  other  rooms  had  been  redecorated.  These  two 
causes  were  enough  to  give  it  a  gloomy  effect. 

**  Oh  !  "  cried  Madame  de  Yillefort.  ''  It  is  really 
frightful ! " 

Madame  Danglars  tried  to  utter  a  few  words,  but  was 
not  heard.  Many  observations  were  made,  which  ex- 
pressed the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  chamber  had  a 
sinister  appearance. 

"  Is  it  not  so  % "  asked  Monte  Cristo.  "  Look  at  that 
large  clumsy  bed,  hung  with  that  gloomy,  blood-colored 
drapery  !  And  those  two  crayon  portraits,  that  have  faded 
from  the  damp,  do  they  not  seem  to  say  with  their  pale 
lips  and  staring  eyes,  *  We  have  seen '  1 " 

Yillefort  became  livid;  Madame  Danglars  fell  into  a 
long  seat  placed  near  the  chimney. 

"  Oh ! "  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  smiling,  "  are  you 
courageous  enough  to  sit  down  upon  the  very  seat  perhaps 
upon  which  the  crime  was  committed)" 

Madame  Danglars  rose  suddenly. 

"  And  then,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  this  is  not  all." 

**  What  is  there  more  1 "  said  Debray,  who  had  not 
failed  to  notice  the  agitation  of  Madame  Danglars. 

"  Ah  !  what  else  is  there  ?  *'  said  Danglars ;  "  for  at 
present  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  anything  extraor- 
dinary.    What  do  you  say,  M.  Cavalcanti  1 " 

"  Ah  1 "  said  he,  "  we  have  at  Pisa  the  tower  of  Ugo- 
lino ;  at  Ferraro,  the  prison  of  Tasso  ;  at  Eimini,  the  room 
of  Francesca  and  Paolo." 

"  Yes,  but  you  have  not  this  little  staircase,^'  said  Monte 
Cristo,  opening  a  door  concealed  by  the  drapery.  ''  Look 
at  it,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it" 
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"  What  a  wicked-looking  crooked  staircose,"  said  It 
da  CbAteau-Renaud,  Btuiling. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  wina  of  Chios  produces 
melancholy,  but  certuinty  everything  appears  to  me  bluck 
in  thia  house,"  said  Debray. 

Ever  since  Volentine'e  dcuny  had  been  mentioned,  Morrel 
had  been  silent  and  sad. 

"  Can  you  imagine,"  said  Monte  Criato,  "  some  Othello 
or  Abbd  da  GangeB,  on  a  atovmy,  dork  night,  deaconding 
these  staira  step  by  step,  carrying  a  funereal  burden,  whicU 
ho  Vfishea  to  hide  from  the  eiglit  of  man,  if  not  from 
God ) " 

Madame  Danglara  half  fainted  on  the  arm  of  ViUefort, 
who  was  obliged  to  support  himself  against  the  waU. 

"  Ah,  Madame  1 "  cried  Debray,  "  what  is  the  matter  with   ' 
youT     How  pale  you  look  1  " 

"  This  is  what  ia  the  mattpr  with  her,"  said  Madame  de 
Villefort ;  "  it  is  very  simple,  —  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  is  relat- 
ing horrible  stories  to  ua,  doubtless  intending  to  frighten 
us  to  death." 

"  Yes,"  said  Villefort,  "  really,  Count,  you  frighten  the 

"What  ia  the  matterl"  asked  Debray,  in  a  whisper,  of 
Madame  Danglacs, 

"  Nothing,"  sbe  replied  with  a  violent  effort.  "  I  want 
air  !  that  is  all." 

"Will  you  corae  into  the  garden  1"  said  Debray,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  back  staircase. 

"No,no!"  she  answered;  "  I  would  rather  remain  here," 

"Are  you  really  frightened,  Madame  1"  said  Monte 
Cristo. 

"  Ob,  no.  Monsieur,"  said  Jtadame  Dnnglars ;  "  hut  you 
suppose  scenes  in  a  manner  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  reality." 
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'' Ab,  yesi ''  said  Monte  Ciisto,  smiling;  ''it  is  all  a 
matter  of  the  imagination.  Why  should  we  not  imagine 
this  the  apartment  of  an  honest  family-woman ;  and  this 
bed  with  led  hangings,  a  bed  visited  by  the  goddess  Lu- 
cina ;  and  that  mysterious  staircase,  the  passage  through 
which,  not  to  disturb  their  sleep,  the  doctor  and  nurse  pass, 
or  even  the  father  carrying  the  sleeping  child  1  ** 

Here  Madame  Danglars,  instead  of  being  calmed  by  the 
pleasing  picture,  uttered  a  groan  and  fainted. 

*^  Madame  Danglars  is  111,**  said  YiUefort ;  "  it  would  be 
better  to  take  her  to  her  carriage." 

"  Oh  !  and  I  have  forgotten  my  smelling-bottle  I  **  said 
Monte  Cristo. 

''I  have  mine,"  said  Madame  de  YiUefort;  and  she 
passed  over  to  Monte  Cristo  a  bottle  full  of  the  same  kind 
of  red  liquid  whose  good  properties  the  count  had  tested 
on  Edouard. 

**  Ah  1 "  said  Monte  Cristo,  taking  it  from  her  hand. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  at  your  advice  I  have  tried." 

''And  have  you  succeeded ) " 

"  I  think  so." 

Madame  Danglars  was  carried  into  the  adjoining  room ; 
Monte  Cristo  dropped  a  very  small  portion  of  the  red 
liquid  upon  her  lips;  she  returned  to  consciousness. 
'*  Ah  !  "  she  cried,  "  what  a  frightful  dream  1 " 

YiUefort  pressed  her  hand  to  let  her  know  it  was  not  a 
dream.  M.  Danglars  was  sought,  but  little  interested  in 
poetical  ideas,  he  had  gone  iuto  the  garden,  and  was  talk- 
ing with  Major  Cavalcanti  on  the  projected  railway  from 
Leghorn  to  Florence.  Monte  Cristo  seemed  in  despair. 
He  took  the  arm  of  Madame  Danglars,  and  conducted  her 
into  the  garden,  where  they  found  Danglars  taking  coffee 
between  the  CavalcantL  "  Really,  Madame,''  he  said, 
"did  I  alarm  you  much)" 
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"  Oh,  no.  Monsieur,"  she  anawered,  "bat  you  know  Uiinga 
impreas  us  differently,  according  to  our  different  moods." 

Villefort forced  a  laugh,  "And  sometimea,  you  know," 
he  said,  "  an  idea,  a  supposition,  is  sufficient." 

"  Well,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  you  may  believe  me  if  you 
like,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  a  crime  has  teen  committed 
in  this  house." 

"Take  carel"  said  Madame  de  Villefort,  "the  procu- 
reur  ilv  roi  is  here." 

"Ah  !"  replied  Monte  Cristo,  "since  that  is  the  case  I 
will  take  advantage  of  his  presence  to  make  my  declaration." 

"  Your  declaration  !  "  said  Villefort. 

"Tea,  before  witnesses." 

"  Oh,  this  ia  very  interesting,"  said  Debi&y  ;  "  if  there 
really  has  been  a  crime,  we  will  investigate  it." 

"  There  has  been  a  crime,"  said  Monte  Cristo.  "  Come 
this  way,  gentlemon  ;  come,  M.  de  Villefort,  for  a  declara- 
tion to  bo  available  should  be  made  before  tlie  competent 
authorities."  He  then  took  Villofott's  arm,  and  at  the 
same  time  holding  that  of  Madame  Danglars  under  his 
own,  he  dr^ged  thi>  proeureur  to  the  plantain -tree,  where 
the  shade  was  thickest.  All  tjje  other  guests  fullowed, 
"Stay,"  said  Mont«  Cristo,  "here,  in  this  very  spot"  (and 
he  stamped  upon  the  ground),  "  I  had  the  earth  dug  up 
and  fresh  mould  put  in,  to  refresh  these  old  trees ;  well, 
my  man,  digging,  found  a  bos,  or  rather  the  iron-work  of 
a  box,  in  the  midst  of  which  wa.i  the  skeleton  of  a  newly- 
born  infant." 

Jfonte  Cristo  felt  the  arm  of  Madame  Danglars  stiffen, 
while  that  of  Villefort  trembled. 

"  A  newly-born  infant ! "  repeated  Debiay  ;  "  the  devil  I 
the  afTair  is  becoming  serious,  it  seems  to  nic  I  " 

"  Well,"  said  C  bateau- Re  nan  d,  "  I  was  not  wrong  just 
now,  then,  when  I  said  that  houses  had  souls  and  faces 
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like  men,  and  that  their  exteriors  carried  the  impress  of 
their  characters.  Thislioiise  was  gloomy  because  it  was  re- 
morseful ;  it  was  remorseful  because  it  concealed  a  crime." 
''Who  said  it  was  a  crime  I"  asked  Yilleforti  with  a 
last  effort. 

"  What  I  is  it  not  a  crime  to  bury  a  living  child  in  a 
garden?"  cried  Monte  Cristo.  ''And  pray  what  do  you 
call  such  an  action  f 

**  But  who  said  it  was  buried  alive  1 " 
'*  Why  bury  it  there  if  it  were  dead  1    This  garden  has 
never  been  a  cemetery.'* 

*'  What  is  done  to  infeuiticides  in  this  country  1 "  asked 
Major  Cavalcanti,  innocently. 

''  Oh,  their  heads  are  soon  cut  off/'  said  Danglars. 
''  Ah,  indeed  I  '*  said  CavalcantL 
"  I  think  so;  am  I  not  right,  M.  de  ViUefort)"  asked 
Monte  Cristo. 

"  Yes,  Count,'*  replied  M.  de  ViUefort,  in  a  voice  now 
scarcely  human. 

Monte  Cristo  saw  that  the  two  persons  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  this  scene  could  bear  no  more ;  so  not  wish- 
ing to  cany  it  too  far,  he  said,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  some 
coffee,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  it ; "  and  he  conducted 
the  guests  back  to  the  table  on  the  lawn. 

**  Indeed^  Count,"  said  Madame  Danglars,''  I  am  ashamed 
to  own  it,  but  all  your  frightful  stories  have  so  upset  me 
that  I  must  beg  you  to  let  me  sit  down ;  **  and  she  fell 
into  a  chair. 

Monte  Cristo  bowed,  and  went  to  Madame  de  ViUefort 
"  I  think  Madame  Danglars  again  requires  your  bottle/' 
he  said. 

But  before  Madame  de  ViUefort  could  reach  her  friend, 
the  procureur  had  found  time  to  whisper  to  Madame  Daa- 

glars,  "  I  must  speak  to  you." 
VOL.  II. — 26 
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"  When  1 " 

"  To-moiTOw." 

"  Where  1" 

"  Id  my  ofiBce,  if  j<m  wOl ;  thai  ia  the  Bafeet  place." 

"  I  will  go."  At  this  moment  Madame  de  Villefort  ap- 
proached. "Thanks,  my  dear  friend," said  Madame  Dan- 
glors.  trying  to  smils ;  "  it  U  over  now,  and  I  am  much 
better." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THB  BBOGAB. 

Thb  eyening  passed  on ;  Madame  de  Yillefort  expressed  a 
desire  to  retam  to  Paris,  which  Madame  Danglais  had  not 
dared  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  uneasiness  she  experi- 
enced. On  his  wife's  request,  M.  de  Yillefort  was  the  first 
to  give  the  signal  of  departure.  He  offered  a  seat  in  his 
landau  to  Madame  Danglars,  that  she  might  be  under  the 
care  of  his  wife.  As  for  M.  Danglars,  absorbed  in  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with  M.  Cavalcanti,  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  anything  that  was  passing. 

Monte  Cristo,  when  he  had  begged  the  smelling-bottle 
of  Madame  de  Yillefort,  had  remarked  the  approach  of 
Yillefort  to  Madame  Danglars,  and  had  divined  what  he 
had  said  to  her,  though  the  words  had  been  uttered  in  so 
low  a  voice  as  hardly  to  be  heard  by  Madame  Danglars. 
Without  opposing  their  arrangements,  he  allowed  Morrel, 
Ch&teau-Renaud,  and  Debray  to  leave  on  horseback,  and 
the  ladies  in  M.  de  Yillefort's  carriage.  Danglars,  more 
and  more  delighted  with  Major  Cavalcanti,  had  offered 
him  a  seat  in  his  carriage. 

Andrea  Cavalcanti  found  his  tilbury  waiting  at  the  door ; 
the  groom,  in  every  respect  a  caricature  of  the  "RngHi^b 
fashion,  was  standing  on  tiptoe  to  hold  a  large  iron-gray 
horse.  Andrea  had  spoken  very  little  daring  dinner; 
he  was  an  intelligent  lad,  and  he  feared  to  utter  some 
absurdity  before  so  many  grand  people,  among  whom  bis 
dilating  eyes  beheld,  not  without  fear,  the  procwreur  du 
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roi.  Then  ha  bad  been  seued  upon  by  Danglars,  who, 
after  a  rapid  glttnce  at  the  etiifnecked  old  major  aud  hia 
niodeet  sou,  taking  into  cunHidemtion  the  hoepitality  of 
the  count  towards  theui,  made  up  hie  mind  that  he  was 
in  the  society  of  aomo  nabob  come  to  Paris  to  finish  the 
'worldly  education  of  his  only  son.  He  contemplated  with 
unspeakable  delight  the  large  diamond  which  sfaoDe  on  the 
major's  little  finger;  for  the  major,  like  a  prudont  man,  in 
the  fear  that  some  accident  might  hajipen  to  his  bank- 
uol«s,  had  immediately  converted  them  into  articles  of 
value.  Then  after  dinner,  on  the  pretext  of  business,  be 
had  questioned  the  father  and  eon  upou  tbeir  mode  of  liv- 
ing ;  and  the  father  and  son,  previously  informed  that  it 
was  through  Daoglars  the  one  was  to  reoeive  his  forty- 
^^^  eight  thousand  livres,  and  the  other  fifty  thousand  hvres 

/■^  Qiiiiuiilly,  were  so  full  of  nffiibility  thiit  tboy  would  have 

shaken  bauds  even  with  the  banker's  servants,  so  much 
did  their  gratitude  feel  the  need  of  expression.  On» 
thing  above  all  the  rest  heightened  the  rcs])cct,  we  alinoat 
might  say  the  venei'ntion  of  Danglars  for  CavalcaiitL  The 
latter,  faithful  to  the  principle  of  Horace,  nil  admirari, 
had  contented  himself  in  proving  hia  knowledge  by  saying 
in  what  lake  the  best  lampreys  were  caught.  Then  he  had 
eaten  his  portion  of  the  one  that  was  served  without  Bay- 
ing a  word.  Danglars  therefore  concluded  that  such  luxu- 
ries were  common  at  the  table  of  the  illustrious  descendant 
of  the  Cavalcanti,  who  most  likely  in  Lucca  fed  upon  trout 
brought  from  Switzerland,  and  lobsters  sent  from  England, 
by  the  same  means  used  by  the  count  to  bring  the  lam- 
preys from  the  Lake  Fuaaro,  and  tlie  sterlets  from  the 
Volga;  and  therefore  ho  received  with  marked  cordiality 
these  words  of  Cavalcanti,  "  To-morrow,  Monsieur,  1  shall 
have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you  on  business." 

"  And  I,  Monsieur,"  said   Danglars,  "  shall  be  most 
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happy  to  receive  yon."  Upon  which  he  offered  to  take 
Cavalcanti  in  his  carriage  to  the  Hdtel  des  Princes,  if  it 
wonld  not  be  depriving  him  of  the  company  of  his  son. 
To  this  Cavalcanti  replied  by  saying  that  for  some  time 
past  his  son  had  lived  independently  of  him ;  that  he  had 
his  own  horses  and  carriages ;  and  that  not  having  come 
together,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  leave  sepa- 
rately. The  major  seated  himself  therefore  by  the  side  of 
DanglarSy  who  was  more  and  more  charmed  with  the  ideas 
of  order  and  ecx)nomy  which  ruled  this  man,  who  yet 
allowed  his  son  fifty  thousand  livres  a  year,  —  which 
would  imply  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  thousand  or  six 
hundred  thousand  livres. 

As  for  Andrea,  he  began,  by  way  of  showing  off,  to 
scold  his  groom,  who,  instead  of  bringing  the  tilbury  to 
the  steps  of  the  house,  had  taken  it  to  the  outer  door, 
thus  giving  him  the  trouble  of  walking  thirty  steps  to 
reach  it.  The  groom  heard  him  with  humility,  took  the 
bit  of  the  impatient  animal  with  his  left  hand,  and  with 
the  right  held  out  the  reins  to  Andrea,  who,  taking  them 
from  him,  rested  his  polished  boot  lightly  on  the  step. 
At  that  moment  a  hand  touched  his  shoulder.  The  young 
man  turned  round,  thinking  that  Danglars  or  Monte 
Cristo  had  forgotten  something  they  wished  to  tell  him, 
and  had  recalled  the  matter  just  as  he  was  departing.  But 
instead  of  either  of  these,  he  saw  a  strange  face,  sunburnt 
and  encircled  by  a  beard,  with  eyes  brilliant  as  carbuncles, 
and  a  smile  upon  the  mouth  which  displayed  a  perfect 
set  of  white  teeth,  pointed  and  sharp  as  the  wolf's  or 
jackal's.  A  red  handkerchief  encircled  his  gray  head ; 
torn  and  filthy  garments  covered  his  large  bony  limbs, 
which  seemed  as  though,  like  those  of  a  skeleton,  they 
would  rattle  as  he  walked  ;  and  the  hand  with  which  he 
leaned  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  and  which  was  the 
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first  thing  Andrea  saw,  seemed  of  a  gigantic  size.  Did 
the  yoimg  man  reoogniie  that  face  by  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern in  bis  tilbury,  or  waa  he  merely  Btnick  with  the  horri- 
ble appearance  of  his  interro^tor  1  Wo  cannot  saj,  but 
only  relate  the  fact  that  he  shuddered  and  stepped  back 
suddenly.     "  What  do  yoii  wnnt  of  me  t"  he  askpd, 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend,  if  I  disturb  you,"  mail  the  man 
with  the  red  handkorchiof ;  "but  I  want  to  speak  to  you," 

"  Von  have  no  right  to  bog  at  night,"  said  the  groom, 
making  a  movement  to  rid  Lis  master  of  the  troublesomo 
intruder. 

"  I  am  not  begging,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  unknown 
to  the  servant,  with  so  ironical  an  expressioii  of  eyo  and 
80  Mghtful  a  smile  that  ho  started  back;  "I  only  wish 
to  eay  two  or  three  words  to  your  master,  who  gave  me  a 
commission  to  execute  about  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  Come,"  said  Andrea,  with  sufficient  nerve  for  his  Ber- 
vant  not  to  perceive  his  agitation,  "what  do  you  wanti 
Speak  quickly,  friend." 

The  man  said  in  a  low  Toice,  "  I  wish —  I  wish  you 
to  spare  me  the  walk  back  to  Paris.  I  am  very  tired  ;  and 
not  having  eaten  so  good  a  dinner  as  you  hava,  I  can 
scarcely  support  myself." 

The  young  man  shuddered  at  this  strange  familiarity. 
"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  —  "  tell  me  what  you  want." 

"Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  take  me  up  in  your  fine 
carriage,  and  carry  me  back."  Andrea  turned  pale,  but 
said  nothing.  "  Yes,"  said  the  man,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pocket*,  and  looking  impudently  at  the  youth  ; 
"  I  have  taken  the  whim  into  my  head  ;  do  you  under- 
stand, M.  Benedetto! " 

At  this  name,  no  doubt,  the  young  man  reflected  a  lit- 
tle, for  he  went  towards  his  groom,  saying,  "  This  man  is 
right ;  I  did  indeed  charga  him  with  a  commission,  tbo 
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reevlt  cxf  wbich  he  must  tell  me.  Walk  to  the  barrier; 
there  take  a  cab,  that  joa  may  not  be  too  late."  The 
surprised  groom  retirecL 

''  Let  me  at  least  reach  a  shady  spot,''  said  Andrea. 

^  Oh  1  as  for  that,  1 11  conduct  you  to  a  splendid  spot," 
said  the  man  with  the  handkerchief;  and  taking  the 
horse's  bit,  he  led  the  tilbury  to  a  place  where  it  was  cer- 
tainly impossible  for  any  one  to  witness  the  honor  that 
Andrea  conferred  upon  him. 

**  Don't  think  I  want  the  honor  of  riding  in  your  fine 
carriage,"  said  he  ;  ^  oh,  no,  it 's  only  because  I  am  tired, 
and  also  because  I  have  a  little  business  to  talk  over  with 
you." 

''Come,  step  in  1 "  said  the  young  man. 

It  was  a  pity  this  scene  had  not  occurred  in  daylight^ 
for  it  would  have  been  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  this  ras- 
cal throwing  himself  heavily  down  on  the  cushion  beside 
the  young  and  elegant  driver  of  the  tilbury.  Andrea 
drove  past  the  last  house  in  the  village  without  saying  a 
word  to  his  companion,  who  smiled  complacently,  as 
though  well  pleased  to  find  himself  travelling  in  so  com- 
fortable a  vehicle.  Once  out  of  Auteuil,  Andrea  looked 
around,  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  he  could  be  neither 
seen  nor  heard ;  and  then  stopping  the  horse  and  cross- 
ing his  arms  before  the  man,  he  asked,  **  Now,  tell  me  why 
you  come  to  disturb  my  tranquillity  1 " 

**  But  you,  my  boy,  why  have  you  deceived  me  1 " 

"  How  have  I  deceived  youl " 

"  Howi — do  you  ask  1  When  we  parted  at  the  Pont  du 
Var,  you  told  me  you  were  going  to  travel  through  Pied« 
mont  and  Tuscany ;  but  instead  of  that,  you  come  to  Paris.'' 

**  How  does  that  annoy  youl " 

**  It  does  not ;  on  the  contraxy,  I  think  it  will  answer 
my  purpose." 


r^ 
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"  So,"  said  Andrea,  "  yon  are  speculating  ujwn  mo  1 " 

"  What  fine  worda  ho  uses !  " 

"  I  warn  you,  M.  Caderousso,  that  you  are  mbtaken." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  be  angry,  my  boy.  You  know  well 
enough  what  it  is  to  bo  unfortunate ;  and  misfortnnes 
make  ub  jealous.  I  thought  you  were  earning  a  living  in 
Tuscany  or  Piedmont  by  acting  as  faci-Mno  or  cUerant ; 
and  I  pitied  you  sincerely,  as  I  would  a  cbild  of  my  own. 
You  know  I  always  did  call  you  my  child," 

"Come,  come,  what  thenl" 

"  Patience  !  patience  ! " 

"  I  am  patient,  but  go  on." 

"  All  at  once  I  seo  you  pass  through  the  barrier  with  a 
groom,  a  tilbury,  and  fine  new  clothes.  You  must  haye 
discovered  a  mine,  or  else  become  a  stock-broker." 

"  So  that,  as  you  acknowled^'c,  you  nro  jpaloua  1" 

"No,  I  am  pleased,  —  so  pleased  that  J  wished  to  con- 
gratulate you ;  but  as  I  am  not  quite  properly  dressed,  I 
chose  my  opportunity,  that  I  might  not  coraproraise  you." 

"  Yes,  and  a  fine  opportunity  you  have  chosen ! "  ex- 
claimed Andrea ;  "you  speak  to  me  before  my  servant" 

"  How  can  I  help  that,  my  boy )  I  speak  to  yoa  when 
1  can  catch  you.  You  hare  a  quick  horse,  a  light  tUhury, 
you  are  naturaUy  as  slippery  as  an  eel ;  if  I  had  missed 
you  to-night,  I  might  not  have  had  another  chance." 

"  You  see  I  do  not  conceal  myself." 

"  You  are  lucky ;  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much.  1  do 
conceal  myself;  and  then  I  was  afraid  you  would  not 
recognize  me,  —  but  you  did,"  added  Caderousso,  with  bia 
unpleasant  smile.     "  It  was  very  polite  of  you." 

"  Come,"  said  Andrea,  "  what  do  you  want  t " 

"You  do  not  speak  affectionately  to  me,  Benedetto,  my 
old  friend  ;  that  is  not  right.  Take  care,  or  I  may  become 
troublesome." 
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This  menace  smothered  the  yonng  man's  passion.  He 
pnt  his  horse  to  a  trot.  ''  Tea  should  not  speak  so  to  an 
old  friend,  Caderousse,  as  you  said  just  now.  Tou  are  a 
native  of  Marseilles ;  I  am  — " 

**  Do  you  know,  then,  what  you  are  now  1  ** 

"  No ;  but  I  was  brought  up  in  Corsica.  Yon  are  old 
and  obstinate;  I  am  young  and  wilfuL  Between  folks 
like  us  threats  are  out  of  place;  everything  should  be 
amicably  arranged.  Is  it  my  fault  if  Fortune,  which  has 
frowned  on  you,  has  been  kind  to  mel" 

"  Fortune  has  been  kind  to  you,  then  ?  Your  tilbury, 
your  groom,  your  clothes,  are  not  then  hired  1  Good  I  so 
much  the  better  1  **  said  Caderousse,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  avarice. 

"  Oh !  you  knew  that  well  enough  before  speaking  to 
me,"  said  Andrea,  becoming  more  and  more  excited.  "  If 
I  had  been  wearing  a  handkerchief  like  yours  on  my  heetd, 
rags  on  my  back,  and  worn-out  shoes  on  my  feet,  you 
would  not  have  known  me." 

"  You  wrong  me,  my  boy ;  at  any  rate,  now  that  I  have 
found  yon,  nothing  prevents  my  being  as  well  dressed  as 
any  one,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  If 
you  have  two  coats,  you  will  give  me  one  of  them.  I  used 
to  divide  my  soup  and  beans  with  you  when  you  were 
hungry." 

"  True,"  said  Andrea. 

"  What  an  appetite  you  used  to  have !  is  it  as  good  nowl" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Andrea,  laughing. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  dining  with  that  prince 
whose  house  you  have  just  left  1  '* 

"He  is  not  a  prince;  simply  a  count.** 

"  A  count,  and  a  rich  one  too,  eh  1 " 

"  Yes,  but  you  had  better  not  have  anything  to  say  to 
him;  he  is  probably  not  very  patient.** 
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"  Oh,  be  BBtiefied  I  I  have  no  design  npon  your  count, 
and  you  ehall  have  him  &11  to  youreelf.  But,"  added 
Ciuierousse,  af^in  smiling  with  the  diaagreeable  etprea- 
eioti  he  hail  before  assumed,  "  you  mast  pay  for  it,  yoa 
undenilaDil  1 " 

"  Well,  what  do  yon  want  1 " 

"  I  think  that  with  a  hundred  livrea  per  month  —  "* 

"  WeU  1  ■' 

**  I  could  live  — " 

"  Upon  a  hundred  livrea  !  " 

"  Poorly,  you  understand  j  but  with  —  " 

"  "With  ?  ■' 

"With  a  hundred  and  fifty  livrea  I  shoold  be  qait« 
happy." 

"  Here  are  two  hundred,"  mid  Andrea ;  and  he  placed 
ten  louiii  d'or  in  the  hand  of  Caderousse. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Caderousas, 

"  Apply  to  the  steward  on  the  first  day  of  every  month, 
and  you  will  receive  the  same  sum." 

"  There  now,  again  you  degrade  me." 

"How  80  ^" 

"  Vou  put  me  in  communication  with  the  servantB ;  no, 
take  notice  that  I  will  have  business  only  with  you." 

"  Well,  be  it  so,  then.  Take  it  from  me,  then,  and  on 
the  first  of  every  month,  so  long  at  least  as  I  receive  my 
income,  you  shall  be  paid  yours." 

"  Come,  come ;  I  alivays  said  you  were  a  fine  feUow, 
and  it  is  a  blessing  when  good  fortune  happens  to  sacb 
as  you.     But  tell  me  all  about  it," 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  know  1 "  asked  CavalcaatL 

"  What !  do  you  cAill  distrust  me  1 " 

"  No ;  well,  I  have  found  my  father." 

"  What !  a  real  father  1 " 

"  Of  courae,  ao  long  as  he  pays  me^* 
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"  Ton  'U  honor  and  belieye  him^ — that  *8  right  What 
is  hb  name  ?  *' 

"  Mjgor  CavalcantL" 
Is  he  pleased  with  you  1 " 
So  &r  I  have  appeared  to  answer  his  pnipooa'' 

'^  And  who  found  this  father  for  you  1 " 

"  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.'* 

"  The  man  whose  house  you  have  just  left  f  ^ 

"  Yes." 

''  I  wish  you  would  try  to  find  me  a  situation  with  him 
as  grandfather,  since  he  holds  the  money-chest." 

*^  Well,  I  will  mention  you  to  hinu  Meanwhile,  what 
are  you  going  to  dol" 

"11" 

"  Yes,  you." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  trouhle  yourself  ahout  me," 
said  Caderousse. 

*'  Since  you  interest  yourself  in  my  affairs,  I  think  it  is 
now  my  turn  to  ask  you  some  questions." 

"  Ah,  true  1  Well ;  I  shall  rent  a  room  in  some  re- 
spectable house,  wear  a  decent  coat,  shave  every  day,  and 
go  and  read  the  papers  in  a  c&f6.  Then  in  the  evening 
I  will  go  to  the  theatre ;  I  shall  have  the  appearance  of  a 
retired  baker.     This  is  my  wish." 

"  Come,  if  you  will  only  put  this  scheme  into  execution, 
and  be  steady,  nothing  could  be  better." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  M.  Bossuet  f  And  you,  what  will 
you  become,  —  a  peer  of  France  1 " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Andrea,  "  who  knows  1 " 

"  Major  Cavalcanti  is  already  one  perhaps ;  but  unfor- 
tunately hereditary  rank  is  abolished." 

"  No  politics,  Caderousse  1  And  now  that  you  have  all 
you  want,  and  we  understand  each  other,  jump  down  from 
the  tilbury  and  disappear." 
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"  Not  at  all,  my  good  friend." 

"  What !  not  at  all  1 " 

"  Why,  just  think  for  a  moment ;  with  this  red  band- 
kerchief  on  my  head,  with  scarcely  any  shoes,  no  papers, 
and  ten  gold  napoleona  in  my  pocket,  without  reckoning 
what  was  there  before,  making  in  all  jnst  two  hundred 
livrea,  —  why,  I  should  certainly  be  arrested  at  the  bar- 
riers !  Then  to  justify  myself,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
say  that  you  gave  me  the  money.  This  would  cause  in- 
quiries ;  it  would  be  found  that  I  left  Toulon  without 
giving  due  notice,  and  I  shonlil  then  be  reconducted  to 
the  ehorea  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  Then  I  should  become 
simply  No.  106  ;  and  good-by  to  my  dream  of  resembling 
the  retired  baker !  Mo,  no,  my  boy  j  I  prefer  remaining 
honorably  in  the  capitoL" 

Andrea  scowled.  Certainly,  as  he  had  himself  boasted, 
the  reputed  son  of  Major  Cavakanti  was  a  wicked  fallow. 
He  drew  up  for  an  instant,  anil  as  he  threw  a  rapid  glance 
around,  his  hand  went  innocently  into  his  pocket  and 
began  playing  with  the  trigger-guard  of  a  pocket-pistol 
But  meanwhile  Caderousse,  who  had  never  taken  his  eyea 
off  his  companion,  passed  his  hand  behind  his  hack,  and 
very  gently  opened  a  long  Spanish  knife,  whicli  he  always 
carried  with  him  to  bo  ready  in  case  of  need.  The  two 
friends,  as  wo  see,  were  worthy  of  and  undprsttwd  one 
another.  AtiJrea's  hand  left  his  pocket  inoffensively,  and 
was  carried  up  to  the  red  mustache,  which  it  played  with 
for  some  time.  "Good  Caderousse!"  he  said;  "bow 
happy  you  will  he  !  " 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  the  innkeeper  of  the  Pont  du 
Gard,  returning  his  knife  to  his  sleeve. 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  go  into  Paris.  But  how  will  you 
pass  through  the  barrier  without  exciting  suspicion  1  It 
seematome  thatyouarein  mure  danger  riding  than  on  foot." 
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"Wait,"  said  Caderousse,  "we  shall  see."  He  then 
took  the  great-coat  with  the  large  collar,  which  the  groom 
had  left  behind  in  the  tilbury,  and  put  it  on  his  back ; 
then  he  took  off  Cavalcanti's  hat,  which  he  placed  upon 
his  own  head,  and  finally  assumed  the  careless  attitude  of 
a  servant  whose  master  drives  himself. 

"  But  teU  me,"  said  Andrea,  "  am  I  to  remain  bare- 
headed 1 " 

"  Pooh !  "  said  Caderousse ;"  it  is  so  windy  that  your 
hat  will  appear  to  have  been  blown  away." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  Andrea ;  "  and  let  us  end  if 

"Who  is  stopping  you?"  said  Caderousse;  "not  I, 
I  hope." 

"  Pshaw  I  "  said  Andrea. 

They  passed  the  barrier  without  accident.  At  the  first 
cross-street  Andrea  stopped  his  horse,  and  Caderousse 
leaped  out. 

"  Well  1  "  said  Andrea,  "  my  servant's  coat  and  my 
hat  1 " 

"  Ah  I "  said  Caderousse^  "  you  would  not  like  me  to 
risk  taking  cold?" 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  1" 

"  You  1  oh,  you  are  young,  while  I  am  beginning  to 
get  old.  Au  revair,  Benedetto ; "  and  running  into  a  courts 
he  disappeared. 

"  Alas  1 "  said  Andrea,  sighing,  "  one  cannot  be  conk 
pletely  happy  in  this  world  I" 
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At  the  Place  Louis  XV.  the  three  young  people  eeparated, 
—  that  ia  to  say,  Morrel  went  by  way  of  the  boulevnrds, 
Cliiteau-Renaud  took  tho  Pont  do  la  Revolution,  and 
Debray  followed  the  direction  of  the  quay.  Most  proba- 
bly Morrel  and  Chfiteau-KeDaud  returned  to  their  ''domes- 
tic hearthe,"  aa  they  say  in  the  forum  of  the  Chamber  ia 
well-turned  speeohoa,  and  in  the  theatre  of  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu in  well-writtt"ii  pieces  ;  but  it  wsis  not  so  with  Dehray. 
When  he  reached  the  wicket  of  the  Louvre,  he  turned  to 
the  left,  galloped  acroBe  the  Carrousel,  passed  through  the 
Rue  St.  Roch,  and  issuing  from  the  Rue  da  la  Michodiere, 
he  arrived  at  M.  Danglors's  dooi  at  the  same  time  that  Ville- 
fort's  landau,  after  having  deposited  him  and  his  wife  at 
the  Fauhoui^  St.  Honor^,  stopped  to  leave  the  baroness  at 
her  own  house,  Debray,  with  the  air  of  a  man  familiar 
with  the  house,  entered  first  into  the  court,  threw  his 
bridle  to  a  footman,  and  returned  to  the  carrii^e^oor  to 
receive  Madame  Dan^lara,  to  whom  he  offered  his  arm  to 
conduct  her  to  her  apartments.  The  gate  once  closed,  and 
Debray  and  the  baroness  alone  in  the  court,  he  asked, 
"  What  was  the  matter  with  you,  Hormine  1  and  why  were 
you  BO  affected  at  that  story,  or  rather  fable,  which  the 
count  related!" 

"  Because  I  have  been  in  such  shocking  spirits  all  the 
evening,  my  friend,"  said  the  baroness. 

"No,  Hennine,"  replied  Debray;  "yon  c&nuot  make 
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me  believe  thai.  On  the  contrary,  yon  were  in  excellent 
spirits  when  you  arriyed  at  the  count's.  M.  Danglars 
was  disagreeable,  certainly ;  but  I  know  how  much  you 
care  for  his  ill- humor.  Some  one  has  vexed  you.  Tell  me 
about  it;  you  know  well  that  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
endure  any  impertinence." 

"  You  are  deceived,  Lucien,  I  assure  yoU|"  replied  Ma- 
dame Danglars ;  '^  and  what  I  have  told  you  is  true,  be> 
sides  the  ill-humor  you  remarked,  but  which  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  allude  to.*' 

It  was  evident  that  Madame  Danglars  was  suffering  ftom 
that  nervous  irritability  which  women  frequently  cannot 
account  for  even  to  themselves ;  or  that^  as  Debray  had 
conjectured,  she  had  experienced  some  secret  agitation  that 
«he  would  not  acknowledge  to  any  one.  Being  a  man  far 
miliar  with  moodiness  as  one  of  the  elements  of  female 
life,  he  did  not  then  press  his  inquiries,  but  waited  for  • 
more  appropriate  opportunity,  either  to  question  her  again 
or  to  receive  an  explanation  voluntarily  given.  At  the 
door  of  her  chamber  the  baroness  met  Mademoiselle 
Com^lie,  her  confidential  maid.  ^  What  is  my  daughter 
doing)"  she  asked. 

*'  She  practised  all  the  evening  and  then  went  to  bed," 
replied  Mademoiselle  Com^lie. 

**  Yet  I  think  I  hear  her  piano." 

'^  It  is  Mademoiselle  Louise  d'Armilly,  who  is  playing 
while  Mademoiselle  is  in  bed." 

**  Well,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  ''come  and  undress  me." 

They  entered  the  bedroom.  Debray  stretched  himself 
upon  a  large  couch,  and  Madame  Danglars  passed  on  into 
her  dressing-room  with  Mademoiselle  Com^e. 

**  My  dear  M.  Lucien,"  said  Madame  Danglars,  through 
the  pcrtih'e,  **  you  are  always  complaining  that  £ug^e 
will  not  address  a  word  to  yoo.* 
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"  Mmlame,"  eaid  Lucien,  playing  vith  a  little  dog,  who, 
recogsiziDg  him  bb  a  friend  of  tlio  house,  expected  to  ba 
careased,  "  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  niakea  similar  o 
plainta ;  I  think  I  heard  Morcerf  say  that  be  could  not 
extract  a  word  from  hia  fiattcet." 

"  True,"  said  Madamo  Danglara ;  "  but  I  think  that  one 
of  tliese  days  all  that  will  bo  changed,  and  that  you  viU 
Bee  her  eutor  your  etudy," 

"  My  study  )  " 

"  I  mean  thut  of  the  minieter." 

"And  what  fori" 

"  To  ask  for  an  engagement  at  the  opera.  Really,  I 
never  saw  such  an  infatuation  fur  music  ;  it  is  quite  ridio- 
uloua  for  B  young  lady  of  fashion.*' 

Debray  smiled,  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  her  oome  with 
your  consent  and  that  of  the  baroti,  and  we  will  tr;  and 
give  her  an  engagement,  though  we  are  very  poor  to  pay 
such  talent  a9  hers." 

"Go,  Cornelic,"Baid  Madame  Danglars ;  "I  do  not  need 
you  any  longer." 

Cornelie  obeyed  ;  and  the  next  minute  Madame  Danglars 
left  her  room  in  a  charming  loose  dress  and  came  and  sat 
down  close  to  Debray.  Then,  thoughtful,  she  began  to 
caress  the  little  spaniel.  Lucien  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  in  silence.  "  Come,  Hermine,"  he  said  alter  a 
short  time,  "  answer  candidly ;  something  vexea  you,  is 
it  not  so  5  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  baroness.  And  yet,  as  she 
could  scarcely  breathe,  she  rose  and  went  towards  a 
looking-glass.     "I  am  frightful  to-night,"  she  said. 

Debray  rose,  smiling,  and  was  about  to  contradict  the 
baroDess  upon  this  latter  point,  when  the  door  opened 
suddenly.  M.  Danglars  appeared  ;  Debray  reseated  him- 
self.   At  the  noise  of  the  dooi  Madame  Danglars  turned 
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round  and  looked  apon  her  husband  with  an  astonishment 
she  took  no  trouhle  to  conoeal. 

''  Good-evening,  Madame  1 "  said  the  banker ;  **  good- 
evening,  M.  Debray  I " 

Probably  the  baroness  thought  this  unexpected  Tisit 
signified  a  desire  to  make  amends  for  the  sharp  words  he 
had  uttered  during  the  day.  Assuming  a  dignified  air, 
she  turned  round  to  Debray  without  answering  her  hus- 
band.    "  Eead  me  something,  M.  Debray,"  she  said. 

Debray,  who  was  slightly  disturbed  at  this  visit,  recov- 
ered himself  when  he  saw  the  calmness  of  the  baroness, 
and  took  up  a  book  marked  by  a  mother-of-pearl  knife 
inlaid  with  gold. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  banker ;  "  but  you  will  tire  youi^ 
self,  Baroness,  by  such  late  hours.  It  is  eleven  o'clock  ; 
and  M.  Debray  lives  at  some  distance  from  here." 

Debray  was  petrified,  —  not  that  there  was  anything 
surprising  in  Danglars's  tone,  which  was  entirely  calm  and 
polite  ;  but  through  that  calm  and  that  politeness  i^peared 
a  certain  unusual  determination  to  oppose  for  that  evening 
the  wishes  of  his  wife.  The  baroness  was  also  surprised, 
and  showed  her  astonishment  by  a  look  which  would 
doubtless  have  had  some  effect  upon  her  husband  if  he 
had  not  been  intently  occupied  with  the  paper,  where  he 
was  seeking  the  closing  price  of  the  funds ;  so  that  the 
fierce  look  shot  at  him  was  wholly  wasted. 

"  M.  Lucien,"  said  the  baroness,  "  I  assure  you  I  have  no 
desire  to  sleep  ;  that  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell  you 
this  evening ;  and  that  you  are  going  to  spend  the  night  list- 
ening to  me,  even  though  you  should  sleep  standing." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  Madame,"  replied  Lucien,  quietly. 

"  My  dear  M.  Debray,"  said  the  banker^  **  do  not  kill 
yourself  listening  all  night  to  the  follies  of  Madame  Dan- 
C^ars,  for  you  can  hear  them  as  well  to-morrow ;  but  I  claim 
VOL.  11.  —  26 
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to-night,  and  will  dovoto  it,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  talking 
over  some  scrioua  matters  with  my  wife." 

Thifl  time  the  blow  was  so  well  aimed  and  hit  so  directly 
that  Lucien  and  the  baroness  were  staggered ;  and  they 
Interrogated  each  other  with  their  eyes,  as  if  to  seek  help 
against  this  aggression ;  but  the  IrreBiBtiblo  will  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  honse  prevailed,  and  the  husband  was  victorious. 

"  Do  not  think  I  wish  to  turn  you  out,  my  dear  Debray," 
continued  Danglars ;  "  oh,  no !  not  at  all !  An  unexpectod 
occurrence  forces  me  to  ask  my  wife  to  have  a  little  con- 
versatioa  with  me;  I  make  such  a  request  so  seldom  that 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  think  unkindly  of  me  for  it." 

Debray  muttered  something,  bowed,  and  went  out, 
knocking  himself  against  the  edge  of  the  door,  like 
Nathan  in  "Atbalie." 

"  It  is  extraordinary,"  be  said,  when  the  door  was  closed 
behind  him,  "  how  easily  these  husbands,  whom  we  ridi- 
cule, gain  an  advantage  over  ua." 

Lucien  having  left,  Danglars  took  his  place  on  the  sofa, 
closed  the  open  book,  and  placing  himself  in  an  attitude 
outrageously  affected,  he  began  playing  with  the  dog;  but 
the  animal,  not  liking  him  so  well  as  Debray,  and  at- 
tempting to  bite  him,  Danglars  seized  him  by  the  skin  of 
his  neck,  and  threw  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
upon  a  couch.  The  animal  uttered  a  cry  during  the  tran- 
sit, but  arrived  at  its  destination,  it  crouched  behind  the 
cushions,  and  stupefied  at  such  unusual  treatment,  re* 
mained  silent  and  motionless. 

"  Do  you  know.  Monsieur,"  asked  the  baroness,  "  that 
you  are  improving  1  Generally  you  are  only  rude ;  to- 
night you  are  brutal." 

"  It  is  because  I  am  in  a  worse  humor  than  osual," 
replied  Danglars. 

Heimine  looked  at  the  banker  with  anpnme  disdiun. 
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These  glances  oidinarily  exasperated  the  piond  Danglara ; 
but  this  eyening  he  took  no  notice  of  them. 

''And  what  have  I  to  do  with  your  ill-humor?'**  said 
the  baronesSy  irritated  at  the  impassiyeness  of  her  hus- 
band. "Do  these  things  concern  mel  Keep  your  ill- 
humor  to  yourself,  or  confine  it  to  your  offices ;  and  since 
you  have  clerks  whom  you  pay,  vent  it  upon  them." 

''Not  so,"  replied  Danglars;  "your  advice  is  wrong, 
so  I  shall  not  follow  it.  My  offices  are  my  Pactolus,  as 
I  think  M.  Demoustier  says ;  and  I  will  not  retard  its 
course,  or  disturb  its  calm.  My  clerks  are  honest  men 
who  earn  my  fortune,  whom  I  pay  much  below  their 
deserts,  if  I  may  value  them  according  to  what  they 
bring  in;  therefore  I  shall  not  get  into  a  passion  with 
them.  Those  with  whom  I  will  be  in  a  passion  are  those 
who  eat  my  dinners,  mount  my  horses,  and  exhaust  my 
fortune." 

"And  pray  who  are  the  persons  who  exhaust  your 
fortune  1  Explain  yourself  more  dearly,  I  b^  you, 
Monsieur." 

"  Oh,  make  yourself  easy !  I  am  not  speaking  riddles, 
and  you  will  soon  know  what  I  mean.  The  people  who 
.exhaust  my  fortune  are  those  who  draw  out  seven  hundred 
thousand  livres  in  the  course  of  an  hour." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Monsieur/'  said  the  baroness, 
trying  to  disguise  the  agitation  of  her  voice  and  the  flush 
of  her  face. 

"  You  understand  me  very  well,  on  the  contrary,"  said 
Danglars ;  "  but  if  you  will  persist,  I  will  tell  you  that  I 
have  just  lost  seven  hundred  thousand  Uvres  upon  the 
Spanish  loan." 

"  Ah,  indeed  1 "  said  the  baroness,  with  a  sneer ;  "  and 
you  hold  me  responsible  for  that  loss  1 " 

"  Why  not  1" 
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"  la  it  my  fitult  that  jou  hare  lost  eevea  huadied 
thousand  livieal" 

"  Certainly  it  is  not  mine." 

"  Once  for  all,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  taronoss,  sharply, 
"  I  have  told  you  never  to  talk  money  to  me ;  it  is  a  lan- 
guid that  I  neveT  heard  in  the  bouse  of  my  parents  or  in 
that  of  my  firat  husband." 

"  Oh  I  I  can  well  behevo  that,  for  neither  of  them  was 
worth  a  penny." 

"  The  better  reason  for  my  not  being  conversant  with 
the  slang  of  the  bank,  which  is  here  dinning  in  my  ears 
from  morning  to  night ;  that  noiae  of  jinghng  crowiia 
which  are  counted  and  recontitod  is  odious  to  me.  I 
know  only  one  sound  which  is  more  disagreeable  to  me, 
and  that  is  the  sound  of  your  voice." 

"  Eoally  ! "  said  Danglars.  "  Wi'll,  Ibis  surprisea  me,  for 
I  thought  you  took  the  liveliest  intereat  in  my  affairs '. " 

"  I !     What  could  put  such  au  idea  into  your  head  1 " 

"  Yourself  I " 

"  Ah  I  indeed  1 " 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what  occasion  1 " 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  easily  done  !  Last  February  you  were 
the  first  who  told  me  of  the  Haytian  funds.  You  hod 
dreamed  that  a  ship  had  entered  the  harbor  at  Havre  ;  that 
thia  ship  brought  news  that  a  payment  we  had  looked  upon 
as  lost  was  going  to  be  made.  I  know  how  clear-sighted 
your  dreams  are ;  I  therefore  purchased  iatmediately  as 
many  shares  as  I  could  of  the  Haytian  debt,  and  I  gained 
four  hundred  thousand  lirres  by  it,  of  which  one  hundred 
thousand  have  been  honestly  paid  to  you.  You  spent  it 
as  you  pleased,  —  that  was  your  business.  In  llarch  thera 
was  a  question  about  a  grant  to  a  railway.  Three  com- 
panies presented  themselves,  each  offering  equal  secnritieB. 
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Tou  told  me  that  your  instinct,  —  and  although  yon  pie- 
tend  to  know  nothing  about  speculations^  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  your  instinct  is  well  developed  in  regard  to 
certain  afOairs,  —  well,  you  told  me  that  your  instinct  led 
you  to  believe  the  grant  would  be  given  to  the  company 
called  the  Southern.  I  bought  two>thirds  of  the  shares 
of  that  company  ;  as  you  had  foreseen,  the  shares  became 
of  triple  value,  and  I  picked  up  a  million,  &om  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  were  paid  to  you  for 
pin-money.  How  have  you  spent  this  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres  1 " 

**  When  are  you  coming  to  the  point  1 ''  cried  the  bar- 
oness, shivering  with  anger  and  impatience. 

'^  Patience,  Madame !  I  am  coming  to  it." 

"  That 's  fortunate ! " 

''In  April  you  went  to  dine  at  the  minister's.  You 
heard  a  private  conversation  respecting  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
—  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos.  I  bought  some  Spanish 
shares.  The  expulsion  took  place;  and  I  pocketed  six 
hundred  thousand  livres  the  day  Charles  Y.  repassed  the 
Bidassoa.  Of  these  six  hundred  thousand  livies  you  took 
fifty  thousand  crowns.  They  were  yours ;  you  disposed  of 
them  according  to  your  fancy,  and  I  asked  no  questions. 
But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  you  have  this  year  received 
five  hundred  thousand  livres." 

"Well,  Monsieur,  what  nextl" 

"  Ah,  yes,  what  next)  Well,  right  on  the  heels  of  that, 
the  whole  thing  is  muddled." 

"  Really,  your  manner  of  speaking — ** 

"  It  expresses  my  meaning,  and  that  is  all  I  want.  WeU, 
three  days  after  that  you  talk  politics  with  M.  Debray,  and 
you  fancy  £rom  his  words  that  Don  Carlos  has  returned 
to  Spain.  Then  I  sell  my  shares;  the  news  spreads,  a 
panic  ensues,  and  I  no  longer  sell  but  give  them.    Next 
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day  it  ftppeaia  that  the  news  waa  false,  and  that  by  thii 
fels6  news  I  liava  lost  seven  hundred  thousand  livree." 

"  WeU  1  " 

"  Weil  I  since  I  gave  you  a  fourth  of  my  gaina,  I  think 
you  owe  me  a  fourth  of  my  losses ;  the  fourth  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  tivres  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiva 
thousand  livrea." 

"  What  you  say  is  absurd,  and  I  cannot  sea  why  M. 
Debray's  name  is  mixed  up  in  this  affair." 

"  Because  if  you  do  not  possesa  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand   livrea  which  I  reclaim,  you  must 
have  lent  them  to  your  Mends  ;  and  M.  Debray  is  one  of 
your  frieuda." 
^^  "  For  shame  I  "  exclaimed  the  baronasB. 

^^^"^  %  "  Oh  !  let  us  have  no  gestures,  no  screams,  no  modem 

drama,  Madame,  or  you  will  oblige  me  to  tell  you  that  I 
Bee  from  here  Debray  laughing  over  the  five  hundred 
thousand  livres  which  you  have  counted  out  to  him  tbia 
year,  and  saying  to  himself  that  he  has  found  what  the 
most  skilful  gamblers  have  never  discovered,  — a  game  in 
which  one  wins  without  putting  up  money,  and  loses 
without  loss." 

The  baroness  became  enraged.  "  Wretch ! "  ahe  cried ; 
"  will  you  dare  to  tell  me  you  did  not  know  that  with 
which  you  now  reproach  mel" 

"  I  do  not  aay  that  I  did  know  it ;  and  I  do  not  say 
that  I  did  not  know  it.  I  merely  tell  you  to  look  Into 
my  conduct  during  the  laat  four  years  ainoe  we  ceased  to 
be  husband  and  wife,  and  see  whether  it  has  not  always 
been  consistent.  Some  time  after  our  rupture  you  wished 
to  study  music  under  the  celebrated  baritone  who  made 
such  a  successful  dehd  at  the  Th6&tre  Italien ;  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  incUned  to  leam  dancing  of  the  dantetut  who 
acquired  such  a  reputation  in  LondoiL    Tbia  cost  me  □» 
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your  accoimt  and  mine,  ono  bundled  thonsand  litres.  I 
said  nothing,  for  we  must  have  peace  in  the  house ;  and 
one  hundred  thousand  liyres  for  a  lady  and  gentleman  to 
be  properly  instructed  in  music  and  dancing  are  not  too 
much.  Well,  you  soon  become  tired  of  singing,  and  you 
take  a  fisLncy  to  study  diplomacy  with  the  minister's  secre- 
tary. I  allow  you  to  study.  You  undeistand, — what  is 
it  to  me  so  long  as  you  pay  for  your  lessons  out  of  your 
own  cash-box  1  But  to-day  I  find  you  are  drawing  on 
mine,  and  that  your  apprenticeship  may  cost  me  seven 
hundred  thousand  livrea  per  month.  Stop  there,  Madame ! 
for  this  cannot  go  on.  Either  the  diplomatist  must  give 
his  lessons  gratis,  and  I  will  tolerate  him,  or  he  must 
never  set  his  foot  again  in  my  house, — do  you  under- 
stand, Madame  1 " 

''Oh,  this  is  too  much.  Monsieur,"  cried  Hermine, 
choking;   "you  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  vulgarity." 

"  But,"  continued  Danglars,  "  I  see  with  pleasure  that 
you  have  not  remained  on  this  side  of  them,  and  that  you 
have  voluntarily  complied  with  the  maxim  of  the  Code^ 
'  the  wife  follows  her  husband. ' " 

"  Insults ! " 

"  You  are  right ;  let  us  establish  our  facts,  and  reason 
coolly.  I  have  never  interfered  in  your  affairs,  excepting 
for  your  good ;  treat  me  in  the  same  way.  You  say  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  cash-box.  Be  it  so.  Do  as 
you  like  with  your  own,  but  do  not  fill  or  empty  mine. 
Besides,  how  do  I  know  that  this  was  not  a  political 
trick ;  that  the  minister,  enraged  at  seeing  me  in  the  op- 
position, and  jealous  of  the  popular  sympathy  I  excite,  has 
not  concerted  with  M.  Debray  to  ruin  me  1 " 

"  How  probable  that  is  I " 

''Why  not  I  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thingt^a 
feJse  telegraphic  despatch  1  that  borders  on  the  impossible. 
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Signals  totally  different  giver,  ia  the  last  two  telegranu  I 
It  vfaa  done  on  purpose  for  me,  1  am  sure  of  it.'* 

"  MonBieur,"  said  the  baroness,  humbly,  "  you  seem  not 
to  be  awure  that  that  employee  Lus  been  discharged ;  that 
tbey  even  intended  to  briag  hiui  into  court  ;  that  orders 
wore  issued  to  arrest  him  ;  and  that  this  order  would  have 
been  put  into  execution  if  he  had  not  escaped  the  tirst 
search  by  flight,  which  proves  either  hia  madness  or  hia 
culpability.     It  was  a  miataie." 

"  Yes,  which  made  fools  laugh ;  which  made  the  minister 
b&ve  a  sleepless  night;  which  made  the  minister's  aecreta- 
riea  blacken  seTenU  sheets  of  paper ;  but  which  coat  me 
seven  hundred  thousand  livres." 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  said  Uermine,  suddenly,  "if  all  thia 
is,  as  you  say,  caused  by  M.  Debray,  why,  instead  of  goin^; 
direct  to  hira,  do  you  conn?  and  tell  mo  of  it  t  Why  to 
accuse  the  man  do  you  address  the  woman  1 " 

"  Do  I  know  M.  Debray  ;  do  I  wish  to  know  him ;  do  I 
wish  to  know  that  lie  gives  advice  ;  do  I  wish  to  follow 
it ;  do  I  speculate  1    No  ;  it  is  you  who  do  all  this,  not  I." 

"  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  as  you  profit  by  it  —  " 

Danglars  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Foolish  creatures," 
he  exclaimed,  "  are  the  women  who  fancy  they  have  talent 
because  they  liave  managed  two  or  three  intrigues  without 
being  the  talk  of  Paris  I  But  know  that  if  you  had  even 
hidden  your  irregularities  from  your  husband,  which  is  but 
the  commencenient  of  the  art,  —  for  generally  husbands  do 
not  wish  to  see,  — you  would  then  have  been  but  a  faint 
imitation  of  half  your  friends  among  the  women  of  ths 
worid.  But  it  has  not  been  so  with  me,  —  I  see,  and  al- 
ways have  seen.  During  the  last  sixteen  years,  yoa 
may  perhaps  have  hidden  a  thought ;  but  not  a  step,  not 
an  action,  not  a  fault  has  escaped  me,  while  you  flattered 
yourself  upon  your  address,  and  firmly  beheved  you  had 
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deceived  me.  What  has  been  the  result  1  That,  thanks 
to  my  pretended  ignorance,  there  are  none  of  your  Mends, 
£rom  M.  de  Yillefort  to  M.  Debray,  who  have  not  trembled 
before  me.  There  is  not  one  who  has  not  treated  me  as  the 
master  of  the  hoosoy  — the  only  title  I  desire  with  respect 
to  you ;  there  is  not  one,  in  iacty  who  would  have  dared  to 
speak  of  me  as  I  have  spoken  of  them  this  day.  I  will  al- 
low you  to  make  me  hateful ;  but  I  will  prevent  your  render- 
ing me  ridiculous,  and,  above  all,  I  forbid  you  to  ruin  me." 

The  baroness  had  been  tolerably  composed  until  the 
name  of  Yillefort  had  been  pronounced ;  but  then  she  be- 
came pale,  and  rising  as  if  moved  by  a  spring,  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  like  one  who  seeks  to  exorcise  an  apparition. 
She  then  took  two  or  three  steps  towards  her  husband,  as  if 
to  tear  the  secret  from  him  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  or 
which  perhaps  in  pursuance  of  some  scheme,  odious, 
like  all  his  schemes,  he  was  unwilling  wholly  to  disclose. 
"M.  de  Yillefort!   what  do  you  meanV 

"  I  mean  that  M.  de  Nargonne,  your  first  husband,  be- 
ing neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  banker,  or  perhaps  being 
both,  and  seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  a 
procureur  du  roi,  died  of  grief  or  anger  at  finding,  after  an 
absence  of  nine  months,  that  you  had  been  enceinte  six.  I 
am  brutal,  —I  not  only  allow  it,  but  boast  of  it ;  it  is  one 
of  the  reasons  of  my  success  in  commercial  business.  Why 
did  be  kill  himself  instead  of  you  1  Because  he  had  no 
cash  to  save.  My  life  belongs  to  my  cash.  M.  Debray 
has  made  me  lose  seven  hundred  thousand  livres ;  let  him 
bear  his  share  of  the  loss,  and  we  will  go  on  as  before.  If 
not,  let  him  become  bankrupt  for  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  livres,  and  do  as  all  bankrupts  do,  ^ 
disappear.  He  is  a  charming  fellow,  I  allow,  when  his 
news  is  correct ;  but  when  it  is  not,  there  are  fifty  others 
in  the  world  who  would  do  better  than  he." 
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Madsme  Danglais  was  rooted  to  the  apot ;  however,  she 
made  a  violent  effort  to  reply  to  tbu  last  attack.  She  fell 
upon  a  chair,  thinking  of  Villefort,  of  the  dinner  scene,  of 
tho  strange  series  of  misfortunes  which  bad  takes  ptoeo  in 
her  house  during  the  last  few  days  and  had  transformed 
her  quiet  establishment  into  a  scene  of  scandalous  discus- 
sions. DimglaiB  did  not  even  look  at  her,  though  she 
tried  all  she  could  to  faint.  He  shut  the  hediooni  door 
after  him  without  adding  another  word,  and  returned  to 
his  apartments ;  and  when  Madame  Danglara  recovered 
from  her  half-fainting  condition,  she  could  almost  believe 
she  bad  hud  a  disagreeable  dream. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MATBIMONIAL    PBOJBOTS. 

The  day  following  this  scene,  at  the  hour  which  Debray 
usually  chose  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  Danglars  on  his 
way  to  his  office,  his  coup^  did  not  appear  in  the  court.  At 
that  hour, — that  is,  about  half-past  twelve, —  Madame 
Danglars  ordered  her  carriage  and  went  out.  Danglars^ 
placed  behind  a  curtain,  watched  the  departure  he  had  been 
waiting  for.  He  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  informed 
when  Madame  Danglars  reappeared  ;  but  at  two  o'clock  she 
had  not  returned.  He  then  called  for  his  horses,  drove  to 
the  Chamber,  and  inscribed  his  name  to  speak  against  the 
budget.  From  twelve  to  two  o'clock  he  had  remained  in 
his  study,  unsealing  his  despatches,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  sad  every  minute,  heaping  figure  upon  figure,  and 
receiving,  among  other  visits,  one  from  Major  Cavalcanti, 
who,  as  stiff  and  as  exact  as  ever,  presented  himself  pre- 
cisely at  the  hour  named  the  night  before,  to  terminate  his 
business  with  the  banker.  On  leaving  the  Chamber,  Dan- 
glars, who  had  shown  violent  marks  of  agitation  during 
the  sitting,  and  had  been  more  bitter  than  ever  against  the 
ministry,  re-entered  his  carriage,  and  told  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es,  No.  30. 

Monte  Cristo  was  at  home ;  but  he  was  engaged  with 
some  one,  and  begged  Danglars  to  wait  for  a  moment  in 
the  drawing-room.  While  the  banker  was  waiting,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  man  dressed  as  an  abb^  entered, 
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who,  doubtless  more  &mili:ir  with  the  house  than  he  was, 
instead  of  waiting  merely  bowed,  and  posBing  on  to  the 
iuiier  aparttnents,  disappeared.  A  miaute  after,  the  door 
by  which  the  priest  had  entered  reopened,  and  Monte 
Cristo  appeared.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  be,  "  my  dear  baron, 
but  one  of  my  friends,  the  Abb^  Busoni,  whom  you  per- 
haps saw  pass  by,  has  jnst  arrived  in  Paris ;  not  having 
seen  him  for  a  long  time,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  leave  him  sooner.  I  hopo  you  will  find  this  a  sufficient 
excoise  for  my  having  made  you  wait." 

"  Nay,"  said  Danglats,  "  it  is  my  iiult ;  I  have  chosen 
ft  wrong  time  for  my  visit,  and  will  retire." 

"  Not  at  all ;  ou  the  contrary,  he  seated.  But  what  is 
the  matter  with  youl  you  look  carawom.  BeaUy  you 
Alarm  me  I  Fat  a  capitalist  to  be  aad  presages,  like  the 
appearance  of  a  conipt,  some  miafortiino  to  the  world." 

"  I  have  been  in  ill-luck  for  several  days,"  said  Danglare ; 
"  and  I  have  heard  nothing  but  bad  news." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  Monte  Cristo.  "  Have  you  had 
another  fall  at  the  Bourse  1" 

"  No  ;  I  am  cured  of  that  for  some  days  at  least.  My 
trouble  now  arises  from  a  bankruptcy  at  Trieste." 

"  Really  !  Does  your  bankrupt  happen  to  be  Jacopo 
Manfredi  1 " 

"  Exactly  so.  Imagine  a  man  who  has  transacted  busi- 
ness with  me  for  I  do  not  know  how  long,  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  or  nine  hundred  thousand  h;ies 
per  year.  Never  a  mistake  or  delay,  —  a  follow  who  paid 
like  a  prince.  Well,  1  was  a  million  in  advance  with  him, 
and  now  my  fine  Jacopo  Manitedi  suspends  payment  1 " 

"ReaUyl" 

"  It  is  an  nnbeard  of  fatality.  I  draw  upon  him  for 
six  hundred  thousand  livies,  my  bills  are  returned  unpaid ; 
and  more  than  that,  I  hold  bills  of  exchange  signed  by 
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him  to  the  valae  of  four  btmdred  thonsand  livres,  payalile 
at  his  correspondent's  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
To-day  is  the  30th.  I  send  to  him  for  payment;  and 
behold,  the  correspondent  has  disappeared!  This,  with 
my  Spanish  af&iirs,  makes  a  pretty  end  to  the  month 
for  me.*' 

"  Then  you  really  lost  by  that  aflTair  in  Spain  I " 

'*  Yes ;  seven  hundred  thousand  litres  out  of  my  cash- 
box,  —  only  that  I " 

**  Why,  how  could  you  make  such  a  mistake,  —  an  old 
lynx  like  you  1 " 

'*  Oh,  it  is  my  wife's  fault.  She  dreamed  Don  Carlos 
had  returned  to  Spain ;  she  believes  in  dreams.  It  is 
magnetism,  she  says  ;  and  when  she  dreams  a  thing  it  is 
sure  to  happen,  she  assures  me.  On  this  conviction  I  allow 
her  to  speculate.  She  has  her  bank  and  her  stock-broker  ; 
she  speculates  and  she  loses.  It  is  true  she  speculates  with 
her  own  money,  not  mine ;  nevertheless,  you  can  under- 
stand that  when  seven  hundred  thousand  livres  leave  the 
wife's  pocket  the  husband  always  finds  it  out.  But  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  have  not  heard  of  this  1  Why,  the 
thing  has  made  a  tremendous  noise  ! " 

''  Yes,  I  heard  it  spoken  of,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
details ;  and  then  no  one  can  be  more  ignorant  than  I 
am  of  the  affairs  in  the  Bourse." 
Then  you  do  not  speculate  1" 
I  ?  How  could  I  speculate  when  I  already  have  so 
much  trouble  in  regulating  my  income  I  I  should  be 
obliged,  besides  my  steward,  to  keep  a  clerk  and  a  boy. 
But  touching  these  Spanish  affairs,  I  think  the  baroness 
did  not  altogether  dream  that  story  of  Don  Carlos's  retuzn* 
The  papers  said  something  about  it,  did  they  not  t  ** 

"  Then  you  believe  the  newspapers  1 " 

^11  —  not  the  least  in  the  world ;  only  I  fknded 
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that  the  honest  'Meaaager'  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  that  it  annoanced  genuine  news,  —  telegraphic 
news." 

"Well!  this  ia  what  paeriea  me," replied  Danglare;  "the 
news  of  the  return  of  Don  Carlos  was  in  fact  telegraphic 

"  So  that,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  you  have  lost  nearly 
one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  livrea  this  month." 

"  Not  neariy,  indeed  ;  that  is  exactly  my  loss," 

" Diable /"  said  Monte  Cristo,  compassionately,  "it  u 
a  hard  hlow  for  a  third-tate  fortune," 

"Third-rate,"  said  Danglars,  rather  humhied,  "what  do 
yon  mean  by  that )  " 

"  Certainly,"  continued  Monte  Cristo  ;  "  I  clEisaf^  for- 
tunes in  three  grades,  —  first-rate,  secoud-rate,  and  third- 
rato  forlmies.  I  call  those  first-rat'^  ivljicli  are  coiEpDai?d 
of  treasures  ono  possesses  under  one's  hand,  such  as  miees, 
lands,  and  funded  property,  in  such  states  as  France,  Aub- 
tiia,  and  England,  provided  these  treasures  and  property 
form  a  total  of  about  a  hundred  millions.  I  call  those 
second-rate  fortunes  gained  by  manufacturing  enterprises, 
joint-stock  companies,  viceroyaltiea,  and  principalities,  not 
yielding  an  income  of  more  than  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and  constituting  in  all  a  capital  of  about 
fifty  millions.  Finally,  I  call  those  tliird-rate  fortunes 
which  consist  of  a  capital  accumulated  in  diverse  enter- 
prises, depending  for  increase  upon  the  will  of  others  or 
upon  chance,  which  a  batikruptcy  can  impair,  and  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  can  throw  into  disorder,  —  fortunes,  in 
short,  resting  on  speculations  and  operations  that  are  sub- 
ject to  that  fatality  which  may  be  compared  to  nature's 
forces  as  the  smaller  to  the  greater;  the  whole  forming  a 
capital,  fictitious  or  real,  of  about  fifteen  millions.  I  think 
this  is  about  your  position,  is  it  not  t " 
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''  Confound  it !  yes ! "  replied  Danglars. 

''  The  resulty  then,  of  six  more  such  months  as  this,** 
continued  Monte  Cnsto,  quietly,  "  would  be  to  leduce  a 
third-rate  house  to  despair." 

''  Oh  ! "  said  Danglars,  becoming  very  pale,  "  how  you 
are  running  on  I " 

**  Let  us  imagine  seven  such  months,"  continued  Monte 
Cristo,  in  the  same  tone.  *'  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  thought 
that  seven  times  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  livres 
make  about  twelve  millions  1  Nol  well,  you  are  right,  for 
if  you  indulged  in  such  reflections  you  would  never  risk 
your  principal,  which  is  to  the  speculator  what  the  skin  is 
to  civilized  man.  We  have  our  clothes,  some  more  splen- 
did than  others,  —  this  is  our  credit ;  but  when  a  man 
dies,  he  has  only  his  skin.  In  the  same  way,  on  retiring 
from  business,  you  have  nothing  but  your  real  principal  of 
about  five  or  six  millions  at  the  most ;  for  third-rate  fois 
tunes  are  never  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  they  appear  to 
be,  —like  the  locomotive  on  a  railway,  the  size  of  which 
is  magnified  by  the  smoke  and  steam  surrounding  it.  Well, 
out  of  the  five  or  six  millions  which  form  your  real  capital 
you  have  just  lost  nearly  two  millions,  which  must  of 
course  in  the  same  degree  diminish  your  credit  and  ficti- 
tious fortune ;  to  follow  out  my  simile,  your  skin  has  been 
opened  by  bleeding,  which,  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
will  cause  death.  Ah !  you  must  give  your  attention  to 
it)  my  dear  M.  Danglars.  Do  you  want  money)  Do 
you  wish  me  to  lend  you  some?" 

"  What  a  bad  calculator  you  are  I "  exclaimed  Danglars, 
calling  to  his  assistance  all  his  philosophy  and  dissimula- 
tion. "  I  have  made  n^oney  at  the  same  time  by  specula- 
tions which  have  succeeded.  I  have  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  blood  by  nutrition.  I  lost  a  battle  in  Spain,  I  have 
been  defeated  in  Trieste ;  but  my  naval  army  in  India  will 
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have  taken  some  galleona,  end  my  Mexican  pioneets  irill 
have  discovered  some  mine." 

"  Very  good  !  veiy  good  !  But  the  vround  remains,  and 
will  reopen  at  the  first  loss." 

"  No  I  for  I  am  embarked  only  in  certointieB,"  replied 
Dangkra,  with  the  cheap  eloquence  of  a  charlatan  bolster- 
ing up  bis  credit ;  "  to  oTertum  me  three  goremments 
must  falL" 

"  Well ;  Buch  things  have  been  !  " 

"  The  earth  must  withhold  its  harvests  !  " 

"  Recollect  the  seven  fat  and  the  seven  lean  kino." 

"  Or  the  sea  must  withdraw  itself,  as  in  the  days  of 
Pharaoh.  There  are  still  many  seas  Tcmaining;  and  in 
an  emergency  of  that  kind  the  vessels  might  be  turned 
into  caravans." 

"  So  tnuth  the  better !  I  cnngratulste  yon,  my  dear 
M.  Danglars,"  said  Monte  Cristo.  "  I  see  I  was  deceived, 
and  that  you  rank  among  those  whose  fortunes  are  of  the 
second  grade." 

"  I  think  I  may  aspire  to  that  honor,"  said  Danglare, 
with  a  smile,  which  reminded  Monte  Cristo  of  one  of  those 
sickly  moons  which  bad  artists  are  so  fond  of  daubing  into 
their  pictures  of  ruins ;  "  but  whUe  we  are  speaking  of 
business,"  he  added,  pleased  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
changing  the  subject,  "  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  for  M. 
Cavalcanti." 

"  Give  him  money,  if  he  has  letters  of  credit  to  you 
which  appear  to  be  trustworthy." 

"  Excellent !  he  presented  himself  this  morning  with  a 
draft  on  you  for  forty  thousand  livrss,  payable  at  sight, 
signed  by  Busoni,  and  sent  by  you  to  mo  with  your  in- 
dorsement ;  of  course,  I  immediately  counted  him  over  the 
forty  bank-notes." 

Monte  Cristo  nodded  bis  head  in  token  of  assent. 
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**  But  that  is  not  all,''  continued  Danglars ;  '*  be  has 
opened  an  account  with  my  house  for  hi&  son/' 

''  May  I  ask  how  much  he  allows  the  young  man  1 " 

"  Five  thousand  livres  per  month." 

''Sixty  thousand  livres  per  year.  I  suspected  that 
Cavalcanti  to  be  a  stingy  fellow.  How  can  a  young  man 
live  upon  five  thousand  livres  a  month  1" 

"  But  you  understand  that  if  the  young  man  should 
want  a  few  thousands  more  —  " 

"Do  not  advance  it;  the  father  will  never  repay  it. 
You  do  not  know  these  ultramontane  millionnaires ;  they 
aie  regular  misers.    And  by  whom  is  that  credit  opened  1  ** 

"Oh^  by  the  house  of  Fenzi,  one  of  the  best  in 
Florence." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  will  lose,  but  nevertheless 
mind  you  hold  to  the  terms  of  the  letter." 

"  Have  you,  then,  no  confidence  in  this  Cavalcanti  1  ** 

''It  oh,  I  would  advance  six  millions  on  his  signature. 
I  was  only  speaking  in  reference  to  the  second-rate  fortunes 
we  were  mentioning  just  now." 

"  And  witb  all  this,  how  plain  he  is  !  I  never  should 
have  taken  him  for  anything  more  than  a  mere  major." 

"  And  you  would  have  flattered  him,  for  certainly,  as 
you  say,  he  has  no  manner.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he 
appeared  to  me  like  an  old  lieutenant  who  had  grown 
mouldy  beneath  his  epaulette.  But  all  the  Italians  are  the 
same ;  they  are  like  old  Jews  when  they  are  not  glittering 
like  the  magi  of  the  East" 

"  The  young  man  is  better,"  said  Danglars. 

"  Yes ;  a  little  nervous  perhaps,  but  upon  the  whole 
he  appeared  very  welL     I  was  uneasy  about  him." 

"  Why  1 " 

**  Because  when  you  met  him  at  my  house  he  had  but 
just  made  his  entrance  in  the  social  world,  as  they  told 
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me.  He  haa  been  trarellJDg  with  a  very  severe  tutor,  sud 
Lad  never  been  to  Paris  before." 

"  AJ]  these  Italians  of  rank  many  among  themselves, 
do  they  not  1 "  asked  Danglars,  carelessly ;  "  they  like  to 
unite  their  fortunes." 

"  It  is  nsuAl,  certainly ;  but  Cavalcanti  is  an  original 
who  does  nothing  like  other  people.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  he  has  brought  his  son  to  Fiance  to  choose  a 
wife." 

"  Do  you  think  so  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  And  you  have  heard  his  fortune  mentioned  I  " 

"  Nothing  else  was  talked  of ;  only  some  said  he  was 
worth  millions,  and  others  that  he  did  not  possess  a 
&rthing." 

"  And  what  is  your  opinion!  " 

"  I  ought  not  to  influence  you,  because  it  is  only  my 
own  personal  impression." 

"  Well ;  and  it  is  that  —  " 

"  My  opinion  is  that  all  these  old  podettats,  these  ancient 
eondoUieri,  —  for  the  Cavalcanti  have  commanded  armies 
and  governed  provinces,  —  my  opinion,  I  say,  is  that  they 
have  buried  their  millions  in  comers,  the  secret  of  which 
they  have  only  transmitted  to  their  eldest  bobs,  who  have 
done  the  same  from  generation  to  genemtion ;  and  tha 
proof  b  that  they  are  all  yellow  and  dry,  like  the  florins 
of  the  republic,  a  reQected  likeness  of  which  they  acquirs 
by  dint  of  looking  at  them." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Danglars,  "  and  this  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  of  their  not  possessing  an  inch  of  land." 

"  Very  little  at  least ;  I  know  of  none  which  Cavalcanti 
possesses  except  his  palace  in  Lucca." 

"  Ah  I  he  has  a  palace  1 "  said  Danglars,  langhing ; 
"  com^  that  ia  something." 
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*'  Tea ;  and  moie  than  that^  he  lets  it  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  while  he  lives  in  a  simple  house.  Oh !  as  I  told 
you  before,  I  think  the  good  man  is  veij  dose  I " 

'*  Come,  you  do  not  flatter  him." 

**  I  scarcely  know  him ;  I  think  I  have  seen  him  thiee 
times  in  my  life.  All  I  know  relating  to  him  is  through 
the  Abb^  Busoni  and  himself ;  the  abbe  was  speaking  to 
me  this  morning  of  Cavalcanti's  plans  in  regard  to  his  son, 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  Cavalcanti,  tired  of  letting 
his  property  lie  dormant  in  Italy,  which  is  a  dead  nation, 
wished  to  find  a  method,  either  in  France  or  England,  of 
multiplying  his  millions.  But  remember  that  tiiough  I 
place  great  confidence  in  the  Abb^  Busoni,  personally  I 
am  not  responsible  for  this.'' 

"  Never  mind ;  accept  my  thanks  for  the  client  you  have 
sent  me.  It  is  a  fine  name  to  inscribe  on  my  lists  ;  and 
my  cashier  was  quite  proud  of  it  when  I  explained  to  him 
who  the  Cavalcanti  were.  By  the  way,  —  a  question  in 
passing,  —  when  men  of  that  sort  marry  their  son%  do 
they  give  them  any  fortune  1" 

''Oh,  that  depends  upon  circumstances*  I  know  an 
Italian  prince,  rich  as  a  gold  mine,  one  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Tuscany,  who,  when  his  sons  married  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  gave  them  millions ;  and  when  they  mar- 
ried against  his  consent,  allowed  them  only  thirty  crowns 
a  month.  Should  Andrea  marry  according  to  his  father's 
views,  he  will  perhaps  give  him  one,  two,  or  three  millions. 
For  example,  supposing  it  were  the  daughter  of  a  banker, 
he  might  take  an  interest  in  the  house  of  the  fiekther-in- 
law  of  his  son.  Then  again,  if  the  proposed  daughter-in- 
law  is  displeasing  to  him,  -^  good-by ;  Father  Cavalcanti 
takes  the  key,  double-locks  his  cofifer,  and  M.  Andrea 
is  obliged  to  live  like  the  son  of  a  Parisian  family,  by 
shufi^g  cards  or  rattling  the  dice.** 
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"Ah  I  that  boy  will  find  out  some  Bavarian  or  Peravian 
princess ;  he  will  want  a  crown  and  an  immenae  fortune." 

"  No,  tbene  grand  lords  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps  frequently  marry  into  plain  families ;  lilie  Jupiter, 
they  like  to  cross  the  race.  But  do  yoa  wish  to  many 
Andrea,  my  dear  M.  Danglara,  that  you  ore  asking  so 
many  questional" 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  Danglara,  "  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  speculalion,  I  fancy ;  and  you  know  1  am  a  speculator." 

"  You  are  not  thinking  of  Ktademoiselle  Danglars,  I 
hope ;  you  would  not  like  poor  Andrea  to  have  his  throat 
out  by  Albert  1 " 

"Albert  I  "  repeatcid  Danglars,  shrugging  his  shoulders  ; 
"ah,  yea;  he  would  care  very  little  about  it,  I  think," 

"But  he  is  betrothed  to  your  daughter,  I  beliere!" 

"  Certainly,  M.  do  Morcerf  and  1  liiivu  talked  about  this 
marriage  ;  but  Madame  de  Morcerf  and  Albert  —  " 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good 
match  1 " 

"  Indeed,  I  imagine  that  Mademoiselle  Danglars  ia  as 
good  as  M.  de  Morcerf." 

"Mademoiselle  Danglars'a  fortune  will  he  great,  no 
doubt,  especially  if  the  telegraph  should  not  make  any 
more  mistakes." 

"  Oil  I  I  do  not  mean  her  fortune  only ;  but  tell 
me  —  " 

"What  I" 

"  Why  did  you  not  invito  Morcerf  and  his  family  to 
your  dinner!" 

"I  did  so;  but  be  excused  himself  on  account  of 
Madame  de  Morcerf  being  obliged  to  go  to  Dieppe  for  ths 
benefit  of  aea  air." 

"Yea,  yea,"  said  Danglars,  laughing;  "it  would  do  her 
a  great  deal  of  good." 
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"Whyaol" 

**  Because  it  is  the  air  that  she  breathed  in  her  yonth.'' 
Monte  Cristo  let  the  epigram  pass  without  appearing  to 
notice  it. 

'*  But  stilly  if  Albert  be  not  so  rich  as  Mademoiselle 
Danglars,"  said  the  county  ''you  must  allow  that  he  has  a 
good  namel" 

'*So  he  has;  but  I  like  mine  as  welL'' 

''  Certainly,  your  name  is  popular,  and  does  honor  to 
the  title  they  have  bestowed  upon  you ;  but  you  are  too 
intelligent  not  to  know  that  according  to  a  prejudice  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  exterminated,  a  nobility  which  dates 
back  five  centuries  is  worth  more  than  one  that  can  reckon 
only  twenty  years." 

**  And  for  this  very  reason,"  said  Danglars,  with  a  smile 
which  he  tried  to  make  sardonic,  ''I  prefer  M.  Andrea 
Cavalcauti  to  M.  Albert  de  Morcerf." 

*'  Still,  I  should  not  think  the  Morcerfs  would  yield  to 
the  CavalcantL" 

''  The  Morcerfs !  Stay,  my  dear  count,**  said  Dan- 
glars; ''you  are  a  clever  man,  are  you  notf 

"  I  think  so." 

"  And  you  understand  heraldry  1  ** 

"  A  Httle." 

**  Well,  look  at  my  coat-of-arms,  it  is  worth  more  fhap 
Morcerfs." 

"  Why  so  1 " 

*'  Because,  though  I  am  not  a  baron  by  birth,  my  real 
name  is  at  least  Danglars." 

"  Well,  what  then  1 " 

**  While  his  name  is  not  Morcerl" 

"  How  !  —  not  Morcerf  1 " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  come  now  I " 
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"I  have  been  made  a  baron,  bo  that  I  actually  am  one; 
he  made  himaelf  a  count,  so  that  he  is  not  one  at  alL" 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  Liatei),  my  dear  count ,  M.  de  Morcerf  has  been  my 
friend,  or  rather  my  acquaintance,  during  the  laat  thirty 
yeais.  You  know  I  have  made  the  most  of  my  anna, 
though  I  never  forgot  my  origin." 

"  A  proof  of  great  humility  or  great  priJe,"  said  Monto 
CriiBto. 

*'  Well,    when    I    was  a  clerk,    Morcerf  was  a    meia 


"  And  then  he  was  called  —  " 

"  Femand."  ,  " 

"Only  Femand  1" 

"Femand  Mondego," 

"  You  are  sure  ! " 

"  I  should  thiiik  so !  I  have  bought  enough  fish  of  bim 
to  know  bis  name." 

"  Then  why  did  you  think  of  giving  your  daughter  to 
him  1 " 

"  Because  Femand  and  Danglare,  being  both  parventis, 
both  having  become  noble,  both  rich,  are  about  equal  in 
worth,  excepting  that  there  have  been  certain  things  men- 
tioned of  him  that  were  never  said  of  me." 

"  What  are  they  1 " 

"  Oh,  nothing  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes !  what  you  tell  me  recalls  to  mind  something 
about  the  name  of  Femand  Mondego.  I  have  beard  that 
name  in  Greece." 

"In  conjunction  with  the  afiaits  of  All  Pachal" 

"  Exactly  so." 

"  This  is  the  mystery,"  said  Danglars ;  "  I  acknowledge 
I  would  have  given  anything  to  find  it  out" 

"  It  would  be  very  easy  if  you  much  wished  it" 
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"  How  80  1  '• 

''  Probably  you  have  some  oonespondent  in  Gieece  f  ** 

"  Of  course  I  have.** 

"At  Janinal'* 

**  Everywhere.** 

"  Weill  write  to  your  correspondent  in  Janina,  and  ask 
him  what  part  was  played  by  a  Frenchman  named  Fer- 
nand  Mondego  in  the  catastrophe  of  Ali  Tebelin." 

**  You  are  rights"  exclaimed  Danglars,  rising  quickly; 
"I  will  write  to-day.** 

"  Do  sa** 

« I  will  do  it** 

"And  if  you  should  hear  of  anything  very  scandih 
lous  indeed  —  '* 

"  I  will  communicate  it  to  you.'* 

"You  will  oblige  me.**  Danglars  rushed  out  of  th* 
room;  and  made  but  one  bound  into  his  carriage. 
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Let  na  leave  the  banker  driving  his  hones  at  their  fullest 
spocd,  and  follow  Miidame  Danglara  in  her  morning  eicnr- 
aion.  We  have  said  that  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
Madame  Dauglara  hod  ordered  her  horsea,  and  had  left 
home  in  the  carriage.  She  directed  her  course  towards 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  vent  down  the  Kue  Maza* 
rine,  and  stopped  at  the  Passage  du  Poat  Neuf.  She  de- 
Bceniiei],  and  crossed  the  passiije.  She  was  very  plainly 
dressed,  as  would  ba  the  case  with  a  ivoman  of  taste  going 
out  Id  the  morning.  At  the  Rue  Gut^ucgaud  she  called 
ajiacre,  and  gave  as  her  destination  the  Hue  da  Uarlay. 
As  soon  as  aho  was  seated  in  the  coach,  she  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  very  thick  black  veil,  which  she  tied  on  to  her 
straw  hat.  She  then  replaced  the  hat,  and  saw  with 
pleasure,  in  a  little  pocket-mirror,  that  her  white  complex- 
ion and  brilliant  eyes  were  oloce  visible.  The  fiacre 
crossed  the  Pont  Neuf  and  entered  the  Eue  du  Harlay  by 
the  Place  Dauphine,  The  driver  was  paid  as  the  door 
opened,  and  stepping  lightly  up  the  stairs,  Madame  Dan- 
glara soon  reached  the  hall  of  the  Pas  Perdus. 

There  was  a  great  deal  going  on  that  momii^,  and 
many  busy  persons  were  at  the  Palais,  Busy  persons  pay 
very  little  attention  to  women ;  and  Madame  Danglara 
crossed  the  hall  without  exciting  any  more  attention  than 
would  any  other  woman  calling  upon  her  lawyer.  There 
was  a  grcLit  press  of  people  in  M.  da  Villefort'a  aute-cbam- 
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ber ;  bat  Madame  Daoglars  had  no  occasion  even  to  pro- 
nounce her  name.  The  instant  she  appeared^  the  door- 
keeper rose,  came  to  her,  and  asked  her  whether  she  was 
not  the  person  with  whom  the  procureur  du  rot  had  made 
an  appointment ;  and  on  her  affirmative  answer  heing  given, 
he  conducted  her  by  a  private  passage  to  M.  de  Villefort's 
office.  The  magistrate  was  seated  in  an  armchair,  writing, 
with  his  back  towards  the  door ;  he  heard  it  open,  and 
the  doorkeeper  pronounce  the  words,  **  Walk  in,  Madame,** 
and  then  reclose  it,  and  did  not  move ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  man's  footsteps  ceased  than  he  started  up,  drew  the 
bolts,  closed  the  curtains,  and  examined  every  comer  of 
the  room.  Then,  when  he  had  assured  himself  that  he 
could  neither  be  seen  nor  heard,  aod  was  relieved  of  that 
anxiety,  he  said,  ''Thanks,  Madame, — thanks  for  your 
punctuality ; "  and  he  offered  a  chair  to  Madame  DaiiglaTS, 
which  she  accepted,  for  her  heart  beat  so  violently  that 
she  felt  nearly  suffocated. 

''  It  is  a  long  time,  Madame,"  said  the  procureur  du  rai^ 
describing  a  half-circle  with  his  chair,  so  as  to  place  him- 
self exactly  opposite  to  Madame  Danglars,  — ''  it  is  a  long 
time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  alone  with  you ; 
and  I  regret  that  we  have  now  met  only  to  enter  upon  a 
painful  conversation." 

"  Nevertheless,  Monsieur,  you  see  I  have  answered  your 
first  appeal ;  although  certainly  the  conversation  must  be 
much  more  painful  for  me  than  for  you.*' 

Villefort  smiled  bitterly.  "  It  is  true,  then,"  he  said, 
rather  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud  than  addressing  his 
companion,  —  ''it  is  true,  then,  that  all  our  actions  leave 
their  traces — some  sad,  others  bright  —  on  our  paths! 
It  is  then  true  that  every  step  in  our  lives  resembles  the 
course  of  an  insect  on  the  sand, ^ it  leaves  its  track! 
Alas !  to  many  the  path  is  traced  by  tears." 
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"  Monsieur,"  said  Uadiime  Donglara,  "  you  CAD  feel  for 
my  emotion,  can  you  not  1  Spare  me,  then,  I  beseecL  yoa  I 
When  I  look  nt  this  room,  whence  bo  maoy  guilty  crcaturw 
have  departed  trembliog  and  aabameil ;  when  I  loolc  at 
that  chair  before  which  I  now  ait  trembling  and  ashamed, 
—  oh  I  it  requires  all  my  r^taon  to  convince  me  that  I  am 
not  a  Tory  guilty  woman  and  you  a  menacing  judge." 

Villefort  dropped  liia  head  and  sighed.  "  And  Ij"  he 
Boid,  "  I  feel  that  my  place  is  not  in  the  judge's  seat,  but 
on  the  prifloner'B  stool." 

"  You  1 "   said  Madame  Danglors,  astonished. 

"  Yea,  I." 

'■  I  think,  Monsieur,  that  your  puritanism  exaggerates 
the  situation,"  said  Madame  Danglara,  whose  beautiful 
eyes  sparkled  for  a  moment  "  The  paths  of  which  yoa 
were  just  speaking  have  been  tmceil  by  all  youug  men  of 
ardeut  imaginations.  Besides  the  pleasure  there  is  in  the 
indulgence  of  our  passions,  there  is  always  a  little  remorse ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  gospel,  that  eternal  resource  of  the 
unhappy,  has  given  ub  for  our  comfort — ua  poor  women  — 
the  admirable  parable  of  the  adulterous  woman.  And  so,  I 
declare  to  you,  in  recalling  those  transports  of  my  younger 
days,  I  think  sometimes  that  God  has  forgiven  them ;  for 
a  compensation  if  not  an  excuse  for  them  may  be  found  in 
my  sulforings.  But  you,  —  what  have  you  to  apprehend 
from  all  that,  —  you  men,  whom  all  the  world  excuses,  and 
whom  scandal  ennobles  1" 

"  Madame,"  replied  Villefort,  "  you  know  that  I  am  no 
hypocrite,  or  at  least  that  I  never  deceive  without  a  rea- 
son. If  my  brow  be  severe,  it  is  because  many  misfor- 
tunes have  clouded  it ;  if  my  heart  be  petrified,  it  is  that 
it  might  sustain  the  blows  it  has  received.  I  was  not  so  in 
my  youth ;  I  was  not  so  on  the  night  of  the  betrothal, 
when  we  were  all  seated  round  a  table  in  the  Hue  da  Com* 
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at  Marseilles.  Bat  since  then  eveiything  has  changed  in 
and  aboat  me ;  I  am  accustomed  to  brave  difficulties,  and 
in  the  conflict  to  crush  those  who  by  their  own  free  will 
or  by  chance,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  interfere  with 
me  in  my  career.  It  is  generally  the  case  that  what  we 
most  ardently  desire  is  as  ardently  withheld  from  us  by 
those  from  whom  we  wish  to  obtain  it,  or  from  whom  we 
attempt  to  snatch  it  Thus,  the  greater  number  of  a 
man's  errors  come  before  him  disguised  under  the  specious 
form  of  necessity ;  then  after  error  has  been  committed  in 
a  moment  of  excitement^  of  delirium,  or  of  fear,  we  see 
that  we  might  have  avoided  and  escaped  it.  The  means 
we  might  have  used,  which  we  in  our  blindness  could  not 
see,  then  seem  simple  and  easy,  and  we  say,  *  Why  did  I 
not  do  this,  instead  of  that  % '  Women,  on  the  contrary^ 
are  rarely  tormented  with  remorse,  —  for  the  decision  does 
not  come  from  you ;  your  misfortunes  are  generally  im- 
posed upon  you,  and  your  faults  are  almost  always  the 
crimes  of  others." 

**  In  any  case.  Monsieur,  you  will  allow,'*  replied 
Madame  Danglars,  "  that  even  if  the  fault  were  mine 
alone,  I  last  night  received  a  severe  punishment  for  it.** 

*'  Poor  woman  1  "  said  ViUefort,  pressing  her  hand,  ^  it 
was  too  severe  for  your  strength,  for  you  were  twice  over* 
whelmed ;  and  yet  —  ** 

"WeUr 

"  Well,  I  must  tell  you.  Collect  all  your  courage,  for 
you  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  1 " 

**  Grood  heavens  I "  exclaimed  Madame  Dainglars,  alarmed, 
'*  what  is  there  still  remaining)" 

**  You  only  look  back  to  the  past ;  and  it  is  indeed  bad 
enough.  Well,  picture  to  yourself  a  future  more  gloomy 
still,  —  certainly  frightful,  perhaps  sanguinary  J  " 

The  baroness  knew  bow  calm  ViUefort  naturally  was^ 
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and  his  present  excitement  &igbtened  her  bo  mncb  tliat 
Bhe  opened  boi  mouth  to  scream,  but  the  sound  died  in 
her  throat. 

"How  has  this  terrible  past  been  reculledl"  cried 
Villefort ;  "  how  is  it  tbat  it  has  escaped  from  the  depths 
of  the  tomb  and  the  recesses  of  oitr  hearts,  where  it  was 
buried,  to  viait  uh  now,  hke  a  phantom,  whiteuiDg  our 
cheeks  and  flushing  our  browa  with  shaiael" 

"Alas  1  "  said  Hermine,  "  doubtless  it  is  chance  I" 

"  Chance !  "  replied  Viilefort ;  "  no,  no,  Madame,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  chance  I " 

"Oh,  yes;  is  it  not  chance  that  has  done  all  this) 
"n'aa  it  not  by  chance  that  the  Couut  of  Monte  Cristo 
bought  this  house  1  Was  it  not  by  chance  tbat  he  caused 
the  eaith  to  be  dugt  Ib  it  not  by  chance  that  the  unfor- 
tniiato  child  was  disinterred  under  the  trcea  1  —  that  poor 
innocent  oflapring  of  mine,  which  I  never  even  kissed,  but 
for  whom  I  wept  many,  many  tears  1  Ah,  my  heart  clung 
to  the  count  wheq  he  mentioned  the  dear  remains  found 
beneath  the  flowers." 

"  Well,  DO,  Madame  !  this  is  the  terrible  news  I  have 
to  tell  you,"  said  Villefort,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "  No,  noth- 
ing  was  found  beneath  the  flowers ;  there  was  no  child 
disinterred.  No,  you  must  not  weep,  you  must  not  groan  ; 
you  must  tremble  !  " 

"  What  can  you  mean  t "  asked  Madame  Dauglars, 
Bhuddering. 

"  I  mean  tbat  M.  de  Monte  Cristo,  digging  underneath 
these  trees,  found  neither  skeleton  nor  chest,  because 
neither  of  them  was  there  I  " 

"  Neither  of  them  there  I  "  repeated  Madame  Danglats, 
fixing  upon  him  her  eyes,  which  by  their  fearful  dilatation 
indicated  how  much  she  was  alarmed.  "  Neither  of  them 
then  1 "  she  again  said,  like  a  person  who  endeavon  by 
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the  utterance  of  words  and  the  sound  of  the  voice,  to  keep 
ffist  hold  of  ideas  that  are  ready  to  escape. 

''  No  ! "  said  Villefort,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
''  no !  a  hundred  times  no  I '' 

**  Then  you  did  not  bury  the  poor  child  there,  Monsieur  t 
Why  did  you  deceive  me,  —  with  what  purpose  1  Come, 
speak  1 " 

"  I  buried  it  there  I  But  listen  to  me  —  listen  —  and 
you  will  pity  one  who  has  for  twenty  years  alone  borne 
the  heavy  burden  of  grief  I  am  about  to  reveal,  without 
casting  the  least  portion  upon  you." 

"  My  God,  you  frighten  me  I  But  speak ;  I  will  listen.'' 

"You  recollect  that  sad  night,  when  you  were  half- 
expiring  on  that  bed  in  the  red  damask  room,  while  I, 
scarcely  less  agitated  than  you,  awaited  your  delivery. 
The  child  was  bom,  was  given  to  me,  without  movement^ 
without  breath,  without  voice ;  we  thought  it  dead.** 
Madame  Danglars  made  a  startled  movement,  as  though 
she  would  spring  from  her  chair ;  but  Yillefort  stopped 
her,  clasping  his  hands  as  if  to  implore  her  attention. 
"  We  thought  it  dead,"  he  repeated.  *'  I  placed  it  in  the 
chest,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  a  coffin  ;  I  descended 
to  the  garden ;  I  dug  a  hole,  and  hastily  buried  the  chest. 
Scarcely  had  I  covered  it  with  mould,  when  the  arm  of 
the  Corsican  was  stretched  towards  me  ;  I  saw  a  shadow 
rise,  and  at  the  same  time  a  flash  of  light.  I  felt  pain ; 
I  wished  to  cry  out,  but  an  icy  shiver  ran  through  my 
veins  and  stifled  my  voice ;  I  fell  hfeless,  and  fancied 
myself  killed.  Never  shall  I  foiget  your  sublime  cour- 
age, when,  having  returned  to  consciousness,  I  dragged 
myself,  expiring,  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where,  ex- 
piring yourself,  you  came  to  meet  me.  We  were  obliged 
to  keep  silent  upon  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  You  had 
the  fortitude  to  regain   your  house,   assisted  by  your 
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nnise.     A  dnel  was  tlio  pretext  for  my  wound,     Thon^'l 

we  scarcely  expected  it,  our  secret  remained  in  tra. 
keeping  alone.  I  was  taken  to  Versuillea ;  for  three  1 
months  I  struggled  with  death.  At  last,  aa  I  seemed  to  1 
cliug  to  life,  I  was  ordered  to  the  South.  Four  men  car-  1 
ried  me  from  Paris  to  Chalons,  walkinj,'  six  leagues  a  day. 
Madame  de  Villefort  followed  the  litter  in  her  carriagB. 
At  Chalons  I  was  put  upou  tiie  Saone,  thence  I  passed  o 
to  the  Photic,  and  drifted  on  the  current  down  to  Aries  ; 
at  Aries  I  was  again  placed  on  my  litter,  and  continued 
my  journey  to  Maraoillee.  My  couvnlescence  lasted  six 
montbs.  1  never  heard  you  mentioned,  and  I  did  not  dare 
inquire  for  you.  When  I  returned  to  Paris,  I  learned  that, 
widow  of  M.  de  Nai^nne,  you  had  married  M.  Danglors. 
^  "  What  had  been  the  subject  of  my  thoughts  ever  «ince 
eonsciousnesa  had  returned  to  me  1  Always  the  same,  — 
always  the  child's  corpse,  which  every  night  in  my  dreams, 
rising  from  the  earth,  hovered  above  the  grave  with  a  men- 
acing look  and  gesture.  Immediately  on  my  return  to 
Paris  I  made  inquiries ;  the  house  had  not  been  inhabited 
since  we  left  it,  but  it  had  just  been  let  fur  nine  years.  I 
found  the  tenant.  I  pretended  that  I  disliked  the  idea  of 
a  house  belonging  to  my  wife's  father  and  mother  passing 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  I  offered  to  pay  them  for 
yielding  up  the  lease  ;  they  demanded  sii  thousand  livrea. 
I  would  have  given  ten  thousand  ;  1  would  have  given 
twenty  thousand.  I  had  the  money  with  me  ;  I  made  the 
tenant  sign  the  eancelliug  deed,  and  when  I  had  obtained 
what  I  so  much  wanted,  I  galloped  to  Auteuil.  No  one 
had  entered  the  house  since  I  had  left  it.  It  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  I  ascended  into  the  red  room 
and  waited  for  night.  There  nil  the  thoughts  which  had 
disturbed  me  during  my  year  of  constant  agony  occurred 
vith  double  force.    Tho  Coraican,  who  had  declared  the 
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vendetta  against  me,  who  had  followed  me  from  Ntmes  to 
^^ris,  who  had  hid  himself  in  the  garden,  who  had  strack 
me,  had  seen  me  dig  the  grave,  had  seen  me  inter  the  child ; 
he  might  hecome  acquainted  with  your  person,  *-  nay,  he 
might  even  then  have  known  it.  Would  he  not  one  day 
m^e  you  pay  for  keeping  this  tenihle  secret  1  Would 
it  not  be  a  sweet  revenge  for  him  when  he  found  I  had 
not  died  from  the  blow  of  his  dagger)  It  was  therefore 
necessary  before  everything  else,  and  at  all  risks,  that  I 
should  cause  all  traces  of  the  past  to  disappear,  —  that 
I  should  destroy  every  material  vestige ;  too  much  reality 
would  always  remain  in  my  recollection*  It  was  for  this 
I  had  annulled  the  lease  ;  it  was  for  this  I  had  come ;  it 
was  for  this  I  was  waiting.  Night  arrived ;  I  waited  until 
it  was  quite  dark.  I  was  without  a  light  in  that  room ; 
when  the  wind  shook  all  the  doors,  behind  which  I  conr 
tinually  expected  to  see  some  concealed  spy,  I  trembled. 
I  seemed  eyer3rwhere  to  hear  your  moans  behind  me  in 
the  bed,  and  I  dared  not  turn  round.  My  heart  beat  so 
violently  that  I  feared  my  wound  wooild  open.  At  length, 
one  by  one,  all  the  varied  noises  of  the  neighborhood 
ceased.  I  understood  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  I 
should  neither  be  seen  nor  heard;  so  I  decided  upoQ 
descending  to  the  garden. 

''  Listen,  Hermine  I  I  consider  myself  as  brave  as  mofit 
men,  but  when  I  drew  from  my  breast  the  little  key  of  the 
staircase,  which  I  had  found  in  my  coat,  —  that  little  key 
we  both  used  to  cherish  so  much,  which  you  wished  to 
have  fastened  to  a  golden  ring ;  when  I  opened  the  door 
and  saw  the  pale  moon  shedding  a  long  stream  of  white 
light  on  the  spiral  staircase  like  a  spectre,  —  I  leaned 
against  the  wall  and  nearly  shrieked.  I  seemed  to  be  g(^ 
ing  mad.  At  last  I  mastered  my  agitation.  I  descended 
the  staircase  step  by  step ;  the  only  thing  I  could  not  oon- 
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quer  was  a  strange  trembling  in  my  kneea.  T  grasped  the 
milingu ;  if  I  had  relaxed  my  hold  for  a  tnomeut,  I  ebould 
have  fallen.  I  reached  the  lower  door.  Outside  this  door  a 
epade  was  pieced  against  the  wall ;  I  took  it  and  advanced 
tuwarda  tho  thicket.  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  dark 
lantern.  In  the  middle  of  the  lawQ  I  stopped  to  light  it, 
then  I  continued  on  my  course. 

"  It  was  the  end  of  November.  All  the  freshness  of  the 
garden  had  disappeared ;  and  the  trees  wero  nothing  more 
than  skeletoDB  with  long  bnny  arms,  and  the  dead  leaves 
sounded  oa  the  gravel  under  my  feet.  My  terror  over- 
came mo  to  such  a  degree  as  I  approached  tbe  thicket  that 
I  took  a  pistol  from  my  pocket  and  armed  myself.  I  fan- 
cied continually  that  I  saw  the  figure  of  the  Corsican  be- 
tween the  branches.  I  examined  the  thicket  with  my 
dark  lantern ;  it  was  empty.  I  threw  searching  glancoa 
in  all  directions ;  I  was  indeed  alone.  Xo  noise  disturbed 
the  silence  of  tbe  night  but  the  plaint  of  tbe  owl,  wbosa 
sharp  weird  cry  seemed  like  a  call  to  the  phantoms  of  th^ 
night.  I  tied  my  lantern  to  a  forked  branch  which  I  had 
noticed  a  year  before  at  the  precise  spot  where  I  stopped 
to  dig  the  hole.  The  grass  had  grown  very  thick  there 
during  the  summer,  and  when  autumn  arrivrd  no  one  had 
been  there  to  mow  it.  Still,  one  place  less  covered  at- 
tracted my  attention;  it  evidently  was  where  I  had  turned 
up  the  ground.  I  addressed  myself  to  the  work.  The 
hour,  then,  for  which  I  had  been  waiting  during  the  last 
year  had  at  length  arrived.  How  I  worked,  how  I  hoped, 
how  I  sounded  every  piece  of  turf,  thinking  to  find  some 
resistance  to  my  spade  I  But  no,  I  found  nothing,  though 
I  made  a  hole  twice  as  large  as  the  first.  I  thought  I  bad 
been  deceived,  —  had  mistaken  tbe  spot.  I  turned  round, 
I  looked  at  the  trees,  I  tried  to  recall  tbe  details  which 
had  struck  me  at  tbe  time.    A  cold  ahaip  wind  whistled 
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tbrough  the  leafless  branclies,  and  yet  drops  of  perspiration 
fell  from  my  forehead.  I  recollected  that  I  was  stabbed 
just  as  I  was  trampling  the  ground  to  fill  up  the  hole. 
While  doing  so  I  had  leaned  against  a  flEdse  ebony-tree. 
Behind  me  was  an  artificial  rock  intended  to  serve  as  a 
resting-place  for  persons  walking  in  the  garden.  In  fell- 
ing, my  handy  rolaxing  its  hold  of  the  tree,  had  felt  the 
coldness  of  this  stone.  On  my  right  I  saw  the  tree ;  bo- 
hind  me  the  rock.  I  stood  in  the  same  attitude,  and  threw 
myself  down.  I  rose,  and  again  began  digging  and  enlarg- 
ing the  hole ;  still  I  found  nothing,  nothing,  —  the  chest 
was  not  thero  I  " 

'^  The  chest  not  thero  I "  murmured  Madame  Danglarsy 
choking  with  fear. 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  contented  myself  with  this  one 
effort,"  continued  Villefort  "No ;  I  searohed  the  whole 
thicket.  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  assassin,  having  dis- 
covered the  chest,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  treasuro,  had 
intended  carrying  it  ofi^  but  perceiving  his  error,  had  dug 
another  hole  and  deposited  it;  but  there  was  nothing. 
Then  the  idea  struck  me  that  he  had  not  taken  these  pre- 
cautions, and  had  simply  thrown  it  in  a  comer.  In  that 
case  I  must  wait  for  daylight  to  make  my  research.  I 
xegained  the  room  and  waited." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  1 " 

"  When  daylight  dawned  I  went  down  again.  My  first 
visit  was  to  the  thicket.  I  hoped  to  find  some  traces  which 
had  escaped  me  in  the  dark.  I  had  turned  up  the  earth 
over  a  surface  of  more  than  twenty  feet  square,  and  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  two  feet.  A  laborer  would  not  have 
done  in  a  day  what  I  had  done  in  an  hour.  But  I  could 
find  nothing,  —  absolutely  nothing.  Then  I  searohed  for 
the  chest  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  been  thrown  into 
some  comer.     That  would  probably  be  on  the  path  which 
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]ed  to  tho  little  gate  ;  but  this  Qxaminatioa  wns  aa  useleoa 
as  the  first,  and  with  a  bmsting  heart  I  i^turned  to  the 
thicket,  which  now  contaiaed  no  hope  for  me." 

"Oh,"  cried  Madame  Daaglara,  "it  was  enough  to 
drive  you  mad  I " 

"  I  hoped  for  a  momeut  that  it  might,"  said  Villefort  ; 
"  but  that  good  fortuno  was  denied  mo.  However,  recov- 
ering my  Btiengtb  and  my  ideaa,  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  should 
that  man  have  carried  away  the  corpse  1 ' " 

"  But  yon  said,"  replied  Madame  Dangkrs,  "  he  would 
need  it  aa  a  proof  1" 

"  Ah,  no,  Madame,  that  could  not  "hn.  Dead  bodioe 
are  not  kept  a  year ;  they  are  bIiqwh  to  a  magistrate,  and 
the  evidence  ia  taken.  Kow,  nothing  of  the  kijid  baa 
"■    happened." 

"  What  then  1 "  asked  Hermine,  trembling  violently. 

"  Something  more  terrible,  more  fatal,  more  alarming 
for  us]  —  the  child  waa  perhaps  alive,  and  the  assassin 
saved  it!" 

Madame  Danglars  uttered  a  piercing  ciy,  and  seizing 
Villefort'a  hands,  "  My  child  was  alive  I  "  said  she  ;  "  you 
buried  my  child  alive.  Monsieur  !  You  were  not  certain 
that  my  child  was  dead,  and  you  buried  it  I     Ah  —  " 

Iktadame  Danglara  had  risen,  and  stood  with  an  expres- 
sion almost  threatening  before  tho  proeurear,  whose  bands 
she  wrung  in  her  feeble  grasp. 

"  What  do  I  know  about  it )  I  merely  suppose  so,  as  I 
might  suppose  anything  else,"  replied  Villefort,  with  a 
stony  gaze  which  indicated  that  hia  powerful  mind  was 
on  the  verge  of  despair  and  madness. 

"  Ah,  my  child,  my  poor  child ! "  cried  the  baroness, 
falling  on  bet  chair,  and  stifling  bei  eoba  in  her  hand- 
kerchieC 

Villefort,  tecovering  himself  perceived  that  to  avert 
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the  niatemal  storm  gathering  over  his  head,  ho  mutt  in* 
spire  Madame  Danglare  with  the  tenor  he  felt.  ''Yon 
understand,  then,  that  if  that  were  so,"  said  he,  rising  in 
his  turn,  and  approaching  the  haroness,  to  speak  to  her  in 
a  lower  tone,  **  we  are  lost.  This  child  lives ;  and  some 
one  knows  it  lives,  —  some  one  is  in  possession  of  our 
secret.  And  since  Monte  Cristo  speaks  before  us  of  a  child 
disinterred,  when  that  child  could  not  be  found,  it  is  he 
who  is  in  possession  of  our  secret." 

**  Just  God  1  avenging  God  J  "  murmured  Madame 
Danglars. 

Yillefort  replied  only  by  a  mu£9ed  groan. 

**  But  the  child  —  the  child,  Monsieur  1 "  repeated  the 
agitated  mother. 

"  How  have  I  searched  for  him  1 "  replied  Villefort, 
wringing  his  hands ;  ''  how  have  I  called  him  in  my  long 
sleepless  nights  I  How  have  I  longed  for  royal  wealth  to 
purchase  a  million  of  secrets  from  a  million  of  men,  that  I 
might  find  mine  among  them!  At  last,  one  day  when 
for  the  hundredth  time  I  took  up  my  spade,  I  asked 
myself  again  and  again  what  the  Corsican  could  have  done 
with  the  child.  A  child  encumbers  a  fugitive;  perhaps 
on  perceiving  it  was  still  alive,  he  had  thrown  it  into  the 
river." 

*'  Impossible  ! "  cried  Madame  Danglars ;  *'  a  man  may 
murder  another  out  of  revenge,  but  he  would  not  deliber- 
ately drown  a  child." 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  Villefort,  "  he  had  put  it  in  the 
foundling  hospitaL" 

''Oh,  yes,  yesP  cried  the  baroness;  ''my  child  is 
there  I " 

"  I  hastened  to  the  hospital  and  learned  that  the  same 
night — the  night  of  the  20th  of  September — a  child 
had  been  brought  there,  wrapped  in  part  of  a  fine  linen 
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napkin,  purposely  torn  in  hal£  This  portion  of  the 
napkin  vna  marked  with  half  a  baion'a  erowUp  and  the 
letter  H." 

''That  was  it!"  cried  Madame  Danglazs;  "all  my 
linen  was  marked  thus.  M.  de  Nargonne  was  a  bazon^ 
and  my  name  is  Hermine.  Thank  God  1  my  child  waa 
not  dead  ! " 

"  No,  it  was  not  dead." 

''  And  you  can  tell  mo  so  without  fiaaring  to  maka 
me  die  of  joy,  Monsieur  1  Where  is  it  t  Whara  ia  my 
child  ] " 

Villefort  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''  Do  I  know  f  "  aaid 
he ;  **  and  do  you  believe  that  if  I  knew  I  would  relate  to 
you  all  its  trials  and  all  its  adventures  as  would  a  drama- 
tist or  a  novel-writer  ?  Alas,  no  !  I  know  not  A  woman 
about  six  months  after  came  to  claim  it  with  the  oUmt 
half  of  the  napkin.  This  woman  gave  all  the  reqnirita 
particulars;  and  it  was  intrusted  to  her." 

''But  you  should  have  inquired  for  the  woman;  yoa 
should  have  traced  her.** 

'*  And  how  do  you  think,  then,  that  I  have  been  occa- 
pied,  Madame?  I  feigned  a  criminal  process,  and  em« 
ployed  all  the  most  acute  bloodhounds  and  skilful  agenta 
in  search  of  her.  They  traced  her  to  Ch&lons,  and  theie 
they  lost  her." 

"  They  lost  her  1 " 

"  Yes,  forever." 

Madame  Danglars  had  listened  to  this  xecital  with  a 
sigh,  a  tear,  or  a  shriek  for  every  circumstance.  ''And 
this  is  all  ?  "  said  she  ;  ''  and  you  stopped  there  1 " 

"  Oh,  no  I  '*  said  Villefort ;  *'  1  never  ceased  to  search 
and  to  inquire.  However,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
I  have  allowed  myself  some  respite.  But  now  I  will 
begin  with  more  perseverance  and  fury  than  ever;  and 
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you  will  see  that  I  shall  succeed, —  for  it  is  no  longer 
conscience  that  drives  me,  it  is  fear/' 

"  But,"  replied  Madame  Danglars,  "  the  Count  of  Monte 
Gristo  can  know  nothing,  or  he  would  not  seek  our  society 
as  he  does." 

"  Oh,  the  wickedness  of  man  is  very  great,"  said  ViUe- 
fort,  ''  since  it  surpasses  the  goodness  of  God.  Have  you 
observed  that  man's  eyes  while  he  was  speaking  to  us  1" 

"  No." 

"  But  have  you  ever  watched  him  carefully  ? " 

''  Certainly.  He  is  odd,  but  that  is  alL  One  thing  I 
have  noticed,  —  of  all  the  exquisite  things  he  placed  before 
us,  he  touched  nothing ;  it  was  always  from  another  dish 
that  he  helped  himself." 

"  Yes,  yes  ! "  said  Villefort ;  *'  I  also  noticed  that  If  I 
had  known  what  I  know  now,  I  would  not  have  touched 
anything  myself ;  I  should  have  believed  that  he  intended 
to  poison  us." 

**  And  you  see  you  would  have  been  mistaken." 

"  Yes,  doubtless ;  but  believe  me,  that  man  has  other 
projects.  For  that  reason  I  wished  to  see  you,  to  speak  to 
you,  to  warn  you  against  every  one,  but  especially  against 
him.  Tell  me,"  cried  Villefort,  fixing  his  eyes  more 
steadfastly  on  her  than  he  had  done  before,  **did  you 
ever  reveal  to  any  one  our  connection?" 

"Never,  to  any  one." 

"  You  understand  me  1 "  replied  Villefort,  affectionately ; 
"  when  I  say  any  one,  —  pardon  my  urgency,  —  I  mean  to 
any  one  in  the  world." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  very  well,"  said  the  baroness, 
blushing ;  "  never,  I  swear  to  you." 

•*  Were  y^ou  ever  in  the  habit  of  writing  in  the  evening 
what  had  happened  during  the  dayl  Do  you  keep  a 
journal  1 " 
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"  No  ;  alas  I  mj  life  has  been  passed  in  &irolity.  I  wiah 
to  forget  it  niysoif." 

"  Do  you  talk  in  your  sleep  1 " 

"1  slaep  like  a  child;  do  you  not  remember  I"  The 
color  mountod  to  the  biiroiiess's  face,  and  Villefort  tuined 
pale. 

"  It  is  true,"  eaid  he,  in  bo  low  a  tone  that  be  could 
bardly  be  heard. 

"Weill"  said  the  baroness. 

"  Well,  I  undetsland  what  I  now  have  to  do,"  replied 
Tillefort.  "  Id  one  week  from  this  time  I  shall  know 
who  this  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  is,  whence  be  comes,  wbera 
be  goes,  and  why  be  speaks  in  our  presence  of  children 
who  have  been  disinterred  in  his  garden." 

Villefort  pronounced  these  words  with  an  accent  which 
would  have  made  the  count  shudder  had  be  beard  him. 
Tben  he  pressed  the  hand  the  baronoss  roltietantly  gave 
him,  and  led  ber  resi>ectfully  to  the  door.  Madame  Dan- 
glars  returned  in  another  fiacre  to  the  passage,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  she  found  her  carri^e,  and  ber  coach- 
man  sleeping  peacefully  on  bis  box  while  waiting  for 
her. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXL 

A  SUMMSB  SAUU 

Thb  same  day,  dtuing  the  interview  of  Madame  Danglara 
with  the  proeweur,  a  travelling-carriage  entered  the  Eae 
du  Helder,  passed  through  the  gateway  of  No.  27,  and 
stopped  in  the  yard.  In  a  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Madame  de  Morcerf  alighted,  leaning  on  her  son's 
arm.  Albert  soon  left  her,  ordered  his  horses,  and  having 
arranged  his  toilet,  drove  to  the  Champs  Elys^es,  to  the 
house  of  Monte  Cristo.  The  count  received  him  with  his 
habitual  smile.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  no  one  ever 
appeared  to  advance  a  step  towards  intimacy  wKh  that 
man.  Those  who  would,  so  to  speak,  force  a  passage  to 
his  hearty  encountered  an  impassable  barrier.  Morcerf  who 
ran  towards  him  with  open  arms^  was  chilled  as  he  drew 
near,  in  spite  of  the  firiendly  smile,  and  ventured  only  to 
hold  out  his  hand.  Monte  Cristo  shook  it  coldly,  accord- 
ing to  his  invariable  practice. 

"  Well  I "  said  Albert ;  "  here  I  am,  dear  count." 

"  Welcome  home  again  I " 

"  I  arrived  an  hour  ago." 

"  From  Dieppe  1 " 

*'  No,  from  Tr^port." 

**Ah,  true!" 

"And  my  first  visit  is  to  you." 

"  That  is  extremely  kind  of  you,"  said  Monte  Cristo, 
with  a  tone  of  perfact  indifference. 

"  Well !  what  is  the  news  1 " 
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"  You  should  not  ask  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  fox 
news." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  in  asking  for  news,  I  mean,  have  you 
done  anything  for  me  t " 

"  Had  yon  intrusted  me  with  some  commission  1 "  said 
Monte  Cristo,  feigning  uneaBiness. 

"  Come,  come  1 "  said  Albert ;  "  do  not  nsaunio  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  said  that  there  are  sympathetic  communications 
that  may  come  from  a  distance,  —  well,  at  Tr^port  I  felt 
the  electric  shock  ;  you  have  either  been  working  for  me 
or  thinking  of  me." 

"  Possibly,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  I  have  indeed  thought 
of  you  ;  but  the  magnetic  current  of  which  I  was  the  con- 
ductor acted,  I  must  confess,  without  my  knowledge." 

*'  Indeed  1  pray  tell  me  how  it  happened  f 

"  If.  is  a  simple  mnttpr,~'M.  Diin^lnra  dined  with  me." 

"  I  know  it ;  to  avoid  meeting  him,  iny  mother  and  I 
left  town." 

"  But  he  dined  also  with  M.  Andrea  Cavalcanti." 

"  Your  Italian  prince  t " 

"  Not  so  fast ;  M,  Andrea  only  calls  himself  viscount." 

"  Calls  himself,  do  you  say  1 " 

"  Yes,  calls  himself." 

"  Is  ho  not  a  viscount  1 " 

"  Ell  1  how  do  I  know  t  He  calls  himself  bo.  1  of 
course  give  him  the  same  title,  and  every  one  else  doea 
the  same." 

"What  a  strange  mau  you  are  1  What  nextl  You  say 
M.  Danglars  dined  hero  ! " 

"Yea." 

"  With  your  Vieomte  Andrea  Cavalcanli  1 " 

"  With  Vicomto  Caviilcanti,  the  marquis  his  iather, 
Jfadamc  Danglars,  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Villefort, — 
charming  people,  —  M.  Debray,  Maximilian  Morrel,  and 
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thon  who  else  t  Wait  a  moment  —  ah  I  M.  de  Chftteau- 
Eenaud." 

*•  Did  they  apeak  of  me  1  *• 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  So  much  the  worse." 

"  Why  so  1    I  thought  you  wished  them  to  forget  you  1 " 

**  If  they  did  not  speak  of  me,  I  am  sure  they  thought 
about  me ;  and  I  am  in  despair." 

"  How  will  that  affect  you,  since  Mademoiselle  Danglars 
was  not  among  the  number  here  who  thought  of  you  1  It 
is  true,  she  might  have  thought  of  you  at  home." 

**  I  have  no  fear  of  that ;  or  if  she  did,  it  was  only  in 
the  same  way  in  which  I  think  of  her." 

*'  Touching  sympathy  I  so  you  hate  each  other  1 "  said 
the  count. 

"  Listen  ! "  said  Morcert  "  If  Mademoiselle  Danglaw 
were  disposed  to  take  pity  on  the  martyrdom  which  I  do 
not  suffer  on  her  account,  and  to  recompense  me  outside 
of  the  matrimonial  formalities  arranged  between  our  two 
families,  that  would  suit  me  completely.  In  a  word.  Ma- 
demoiselle Daoglars  would  make  a  charming  mistress ;  but 
a  wife,  diable  1 " 

"  And  this,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "  is  the  way  in  which 
you  think  of  your  intended  spouse?" 

''  Tes,  rather  brutal,  it  is  true,  but  at  least  exact.  But 
as  this  dream  cannot  be  realized,  since  Mademoiselle  Dan- 
glars must  become  my  wife, — that  is  to  say,  must  live  with 
me,  sing  to  me,  compose  verses  and  music  within  ten  paces 
of  me,  and  that  for  my  whole  life,  —  it  frightens  me.  One 
may  forsake  a  mistress,  but  a  wife,  good  heavens  I  that  is 
another  thing)  that  is  perpetual,  —  be  she  near  or  far 
away,  it  is  a  permanent  thing.  Now  it  is  frightful  to 
think  of  always  having  Mademoiselle  Danglarsi  —  even 
at  a  distance." 
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"  Tou  are  difficult  to  pleaae,  "Vwconnt," 

"  Yes,  for  I  often  wish  for  what  is  impossible." 

"  What  is  that  1 " 

"  To  find  such  a  wife  as  my  father  fonnd." 

Monte  Cristo  tumod  pole,  and  looked  at  Albeit,  vhile 
playing  with  some  tnegniScent  pistols. 

"Year  father  was  fortunate,  thenl"  said  he. 

"  You  know  my  opinion  of  my  mother,  Count ;  look  at 
her,  still  beautiful,  still  vivacious,  —  more  than  ever.  For 
any  other  son  to  have  accompanied  his  mother  four  daya 
at  Treport  would  have  been  a  bit  of  drudgery,  a  bore ;  but 
I  have  spent  four  daya  in  her  society  with  more  satisfaetion, 
more  repose,  more  —  poetry,  shall  I  eay  1  —  than  if  I  had 
taken  Queen  Mab  or  Titania  as  my  companion." 

"That  is  an  orerwhelming  perfection  ;  and  yon  would 
make  every  one  vow  to  live  a  sinRle  life." 

"  This  is  the  reason,"  continued  Morcerf,  "  why,  knowing 
that  there  is  in  the  world  an  accomplished  woman,  1  am  not 
Mg6t  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Danglara.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  much  a  thing  is  heightened  in  value  when  we 
obtain  possession  of  it  1  The  diamond  which  glittered  in 
the  window  of  Marl^  or  of  Fossin  shines  with  more  splendor 
when  it  is  our  own ;  but  if  we  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  another,  and  still  must  retain  the 
one  that  is  inferior,  do  you  understand  what  must  be  the 
suffering  1 " 

"  Worldling !  "  murmured  the  count. 

"  Thus  I  shall  rejoice  when  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  per- 
ceives I  am  but  a  pitiful  atom,  with  scarcely  as  many 
hundred  thousand  livres  as  she  has  millions." 

Monte  Cristo  smiled. 

"  One  plan  occurred  to  me,"  continued  Albert ;  "  Frani 
likee  all  that  is  eccentric.  I  tried  to  make  him  fall  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  Dai^lars ;  but  in  spite  of  four  letter^ 
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written  in  the  most  alluring  style,  he  invariably  answered : 
*  My  eccentricity  may  be  gieat,  bat  it  will  not  make  me 
bieak  my  promise.'" 

**  That  is  what  I  call  devoted  firiendshipy  to  recommend 
to  another  one  whom  you  would  not  many  yoursell" 

Albert  smiled.  ''  By  the  way,"  continued  he,  "  Franz  Is 
coming  soon.  But  that  will  not  interest  you ;  you  dislike 
him,  Ithinkl" 

''  I ! "  said  Monte  Cristo ;  **  my  dear  viscount,  what  has 
led  you  to  think  that  I  do  not  like  M.  Franz  1  I  like 
every  one.'' 

"  And  you  include  me  in  the  expression  *  eveiy  one '  % 
Thanks  1 " 

''  Let  us  not  mistake,"  said  Monte  Cristo ; ''  I  love  every 
one  as  God  commands  us  to  love  our  neighbor,  —  in  the 
Christian  sense ;  but  I  thoroughly  hate  only  a  few.  Let 
us  return  to  M.  Franz  d'J^pinay.  You  say  that  he  la 
coming  ? '' 

''Yes ;  summoned  by  M.  de  Villefort,  who  is  apparently 
as  anxious  to  get  Mademoiselle  Valentine  married  as  M. 
Danglars  is  to  see  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  settled.  It  must 
be  a  very  irksome  office  to  be  the  father  of  a  grown-up 
daughter ;  it  seems  to  make  them  feverish,  and  that  their 
pulse  beats  ninety  strokes  per  minute  until  they  get  rid  of 
them." 

"But  M.  d'!^pinayy  unlike  you,  bears  his  misfortune 
patiently." 

''  Still  more,  he  talks  seriously  about  the  matter,  puts 
on  a  white  cravat,  and  speaks  already  of  his  family.  Be- 
sides, he  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Villefort." 

"  Which  they  deserve,  do  they  not  ] " 

"  I  believe  they  do.  M.  de  Villefort  has  always  passed 
for  a  severe  but  a  just  man." 
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"  There  is,  then,  one,"  eaid  Monte  Cristo,  "  whom  you 
do  not  condemn  aa  jou  do  that  poor  DaaglarB?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  compelled  to  moir}'  his  daughter, 
perhaps,"  replied  Albert,  laughing. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  monsieur,"  said  Monte  Criato,  "  you 
are  revoltingly  self-conceited," 

"  I  self-conueited  1 " 

"  Yes,  you  ;  take  a  cigar." 

"Very  willingly.     And  how  am  I  aelf-conceited !" 

"  Why,  because  here  you  are  defending  yourself,  strug- 
gling to  escape  marrying  AtodomoLBelle  Danglars.  Let 
things  take  their  course  ;  perhaps  you  will  not  be  the  first 
to  withdraw." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Albert,  staring. 

"  DonbtlesB,  Monsieor  the  Viscount,  thay  will  not  put 
your  neck  under  the  yoke  by  force.  Come,  seriously,  do 
you  wish  to  break  off  your  engagement  1" 

"I  would  give  a  hundred  thousand  livres  to  b«  able 

"  Then  make  yourself  quite  happy.  M.  Danglara  would 
give  double  that  sum  to  attain  the  same  end." 

"  Am  I,  indeed,  so  happy ) "  said  Albert,  who  still 
could  not  prevent  an  almost  imperceptible  cloud  from 
passing  over  liis  hrow.  "  But,  my  dear  count,  M.  Dan- 
glare  has  reasons,  then  %  " 

"  Ah !  there  is  your  proud  and  selfish  nature.  You 
would  expose  the  self-love  of  another  with  a  hatchet,  but 
you  shrink  if  your  own  is  attacked  with  a  needle." 

"  No,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  M.  Danglars  — " 

"Ought  to  be  delighted  with  you,  eh)  WeU,  he  is 
a  man  of  bad  taste,  and  is  still  more  enchanted  with 
another." 

"  With  whom  1 " 

"  1  do  not  know ;  study  and  judge  for  youreelt" 
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''Thank  you,  I  understand.  Listen  :  my  mother — no, 
not  my  mother,  I  mistake  —  my  father  intends  giving  a 
ball" 

''  A  baU  at  this  season  ? " 

''  Summer  balls  are  fashionable." 

''  If  they  were  not,  the  countess  has  only  to  wish  it,  and 
they  would  become  so." 

"  You  are  right ;  you  know  they  are  unmixed  balls,  — 
those  who  remain  in  Pans  in  July  must  be  true  Parisians. 
Will  you  take  charge  of  our  invitation  to  M.M.  Cavalcanti  1 " 

"  When  will  it  take  place  1 " 

«  On  Saturday." 

"  M.  Cavalcanti  the  elder  will  be  gone." 

"But  the  son  will  be  here;  will  you  invite  young 
M.  Cavalcanti  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  him,  Viscount." 

"You  do  not  know  him?" 

"No,  I  have  never  seen  him  until  a  few  days  since, 
and  am  not  responsible  for  him  in  any  respect." 

"But  you  receive  him  at  your  house  1** 

''  That  is  another  thing ;  he  was  recommended  to  me 
by  a  good  abb^,  who  may  be  deceived  Give  him  a  direct 
invitation,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  present  him ;  if  he  were 
afterwards  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Danglars  you  would 
accuse  me  of  intrigue,  and  would  be  challenging  me,  — 
besides,  I  may  not  be  there  mysel£'' 

"  Where  1 " 

"  At  your  ball." 

"  Why  should  you  not  be  there  1 " 

"  For  one  reason,  because  you  have  not  yet  invited  me." 

"  But  I  come  expressly  for  that  purpose." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  may  be  prevented" 

"  If  I  tell  you  one  thing  you  will  be  so  amiable  as  to 
set  aside  all  impediments." 
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"Tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  My  mother  begs  you  to  come." 

"TheComtcBsade  Morcerf }"  said  Monte Cristo,  atartiug. 

"  Ah,  Count,"  Baid  Albert,  "  I  asmire  you  Madame  de 
Morc«rf  speaks  freely  to  me ;  and  if  you  have  not  felt  those 
sympathetic  fibres  of  which  I  spoke  just  now  thrill  within 
you,  you  muet  he  Bntirely  devoid  of  them,  for  during  the 
lost  four  daya  wo  hare  spoken  of  no  one  else." 

"  You  have  talked  of  me  1 " 

"  Yes,  that  is  your  privilege,  being  a  living  problem." 

"  Thou  I  am  also  a  problem  to  your  mother !  I  should 
have  thought  her  too  reasonable  for  such  vagaries  of  the 
imagination." 

"  A  problem,  my  dear  count,  for  every  one,  —  for  my  ^ 
mother  as  well  as  others.     Much  studied,  but  not  solved, 
you  still  remain  an  enigma;  do  not  fear.     My  mother  is 
always  asking  how  it  is  that  you  are  so  young.     I  believe 

that  while  the  Comtesae  G takes  you  for  Lord  Hutb- 

ven,  my  mother  imagines  you  to  be  Caglioatro  or  Comte 
Saint- Germain.  The  first  opportunity  you  have  confirm 
her  iu  her  opinion ;  it  will  be  easy  for  you,  as  you  have  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  the  one  and  the  wit  of  the  other." 

"I  thank  you  for  the  warning,"  said  the  count;  "I 
shall  endeavor  to  be  prepared  for  all  suppositions." 

"You  will,  then,  come  on  Saturday V 

"  Yes,  since  Madame  de  Morcerf  invites  mo." 

"  You  are  very  kind." 

"  Will  M.  Danglars  bo  there  1  " 

"  He  has  already  been  invited  by  my  father.  We  shall 
try  to  persuade  the  great  D'Aguessau,  M.  de  Villefort,  to 
come,  but  have  not  much  hope  of  seeing  him." 

"  '  Never  despair,'  says  the  proverb." 

"  Do  you  dance.  Count  1 " 

"  I  dance  1 " 
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**  TeSy  you ;  Tvhat  is  there  sozprismg  in  that  1  ** 

"  That  is  very  well  before  one  is  above  forty.  No,  I 
do  not  dance,  but  I  like  to  see  others.  Does  Madame 
de  Moroerf  dancel " 

''  Never ;  you  can  talk  to  her,  she  so  much  wishes  to 
converse  with  you." 

« Indeed ! " 

**  Yes,  truly ;  and  I  assure  you,  you  are  the  only  man 
for  whom  she  has  shown  that  curiosity.'' 

Albert  rose  and  took  his  hat ;  the  count  conducted  him 
to  the  door.  '*  I  have  one  thing  to  reproach  myself  with," 
said  he,  stopping  Albert  on  the  steps. 

"What  is  it r' 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you  indiscreetly  about  Danglars." 

"On  the  contrary,  speak  to  me  always  in  the  same 
strain  about  him." 

"  Good  I  you  reassure  me.  By  the  way,  when  do  you 
expect  M.  d'^Jpinay  ] " 

"Five  or  six  days  hence  at  the  latest." 

"And  when  is  he  to  be  maniedl" 

"  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  aud  Madame 
de  Saint-M^ran.'' 

"  Bring  him  to  see  me.  Although  you  say  I  do  not 
like  him,  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him." 

"  I  will  obey  your  orders,  my  Lord." 

"  Good-by." 

"  Until  Saturday,  when  I  may  expect  you,  may  I  not  ] " 

"  Yes,  I  promised  you." 

The  count  watched  Albert,  waving  his  hand  to  him. 
When  he  had  mounted  his  phaeton  Monte  Cristo  turned, 
and  seeing  Bertuccio,  "What  newst"  said  he. 

"  She  went  to  the  Palais,"  replied  the  steward* 

"  Did  she  stay  there  long  1 " 

"An  hour  and  a  hal£" 


as 
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"  Did  she  return  Iiome  1 " 

"  Directly." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  "  I  now 
advise  you  to  go  in  quest  of  the  little  estate  I  apoke  to 
you  of  in  Normandy." 

Bertuccio  bowed ;  and  as  hia  wishes  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  ordei  be  had  received,  he  started  the  same 
evening; 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

THB  INQUIRT. 

M.  DB  ViLLEFORT  kept  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Madame 
Daoglars  to  endeavor  to  find  out  how  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo  had  discovered  the  history  of  the  house  at  AuteuiL 
He  wrote  the  same  day  to  M.  de  Boville  (who,  from  having 
been  an  inspector  of  prisons,  was  promoted  to  a  high  office 
in  the  police)  for  the  information  he  desired;  and  the 
latter  begged  two  days  to  ascertain  who  would  be  most 
likely  to  give  him  the  desired  information.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day,  M.  de  Yillefort  received  the  following 
note :  — 

^  The  person  called  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo  is  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  Lord  Wilmore,  a  rich  foreigner  who  is 
sometimes  seen  in  Paris,  and  who  is  there  at  this  moment;  he 
is  also  known  to  the  Abbd  Busoni,  a  Sicilian  priest  of  high 
repute  in  the  East^  where  he  has  done  much  good.'' 

M.  de  Villefort  replied  by  ordering  the  strictest  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  respecting  these  two  persons ;  his  orders 
were  executed,  and  the  following  evening  he  received 
these  details :  ^ 

''The  abb^,  who  was  in  Paris  for  a  month,  inhabited  a  small 
house  behind  St.  Sulpice,  composed  of  a  single  stoiy  over  the 
ground-floor;  two  rooms  were  on  each  floor,  and  he  was  the 
only  tenant.  The  two  lower  rooms  consisted  of  a  dining-room, 
witJi  a  table,  chairs,  and  side-board  of  walnut,  and  a  wainscoted 
parlor,  without  ornaments,  carpet,  or  timepiece.    It  was  evi- 
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dent  thot  the  abbd  limited  himBclf  to  otyecU  of  strict  necessity. 
The  abbs  preferred  the  sitting-room  upstaire,  which,  being  fur- 
nished with  thcoIo[rical  books  and  parehtnenta  in  which  he 
delighted  to  bury  himself  during  whole  months,  was  more  a 
library  than  a  parlor.  His  valet  looked  at  the  visitors  through  a 
sort  of  wicket;  and  if  their  countenances  were  unknown  to  him 
or  displeased  him,  be  replied  that  Monsieur  the  AbbS  waa  nnt 
in  Paris,  —  an  answer  which  satisfied  most  peKonB,  because  the 
ubbj  was  known  to  be  a  great  traveller.  Besides,  whether  nt 
home  or  not,  whether  in  Paris  or  Cairo,  the  abW  always  left 
something  to  give  away,  which  the  valet  distributed  through 
this  wicket  in  bis  rooster'B  name.  The  other  room,  near  the 
library,  was  a  bedroom.  A  bed  without  curtains,  four  arm- 
chairs, and  a  couch  covered  with  yellow  Utrecht  velret,  com- 
posed, with  an  ottoman,  all  it8  furniture. 

"  Lord  Wilmoro  resided  in  Rue  Fontaine  St.  George.  He 
was  one  of  those  Snglisb  toarists  who  consume  a  huge  fortuae 
in  travelling.  He  hired  bis  apartments  fiimished,  passed  only 
a  few  hours  in  the  day  there,  and  rarely  slept  there.  One  of 
hie  pec uliurit it's  wiis  never  to  speak  a  won!  of  French,  which 
however  bu  wrote  with  great  punty," 

The  day  after  these  important  particulars  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  procureur,  a  man  alighted  from  a  carriage  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  Ferou,  and  rapping  at  an  olive-green 
door,  asked  if  the  Abb^  Busoni  were  within. 

"  Xo,  he  went  out   early  thia  morning,"   replied   the 

"  I  cannot  bo  contented  with  that  answer,"  replied  the 
visitor,  "  for  I  corao  from  ODe  to  whom  every  one  must 
be  at  home.  But  have  the  kindness  to  give  the  Abb^ 
Busoni  —  " 

"  I  hove  already  told  you  that  he  is  not  at  home ! " 
repeated  tho  valet. 

"  Then,  on  his  letum  give  him  that  card  and  this 
eealed  paper.  AVill  ha  be  at  home  at  eight  o'clock  this 
evening  t " 
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''  Doubtless ;  tuiless  he  is  at  work^  which  is  the  same  as 
if  he  were  out." 

"  I  will  come  again  at  that  time,''  replied  the  Yisitor, 
who  then  retired. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  same  man  returned  in  the 
same  carriage,  which  instead  of  stopping  this  time  at  the 
end  of  the  Rue  F^rou,  drove  up  to  the  green  door.  He 
knocked,  and  it  was  opened  immediately  to  admit  him. 
From  the  signs  of  respect  the  valet  paid  him,  he  saw  that 
his  note  had  produced  the  desired  effect.  "  Is  the  abb^  at 
home  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  he  is  at  work  in  his  library ;  but  he  expects  you, 
sir/'  replied  the  valet  The  strauger  ascended  a  rough 
staircase,  and  before  a  table  illumined  by  a  lamp  whose 
light  was  concentrated  by  a  large  shade,  while  the  rest  of 
the  apartment  was  in  partial  darkness,  he  perceived  the 
abbe  in  a  monk's  dress,  with  a  cowl  on  his  head  such  as 
was  used  by  learned  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  Have  I 
the  honor  of  addressing  the  Abb^  Busonit"  asked  the 
visitor. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  abb^  ;  "  and  you  are  the 
person  whom  M.  de  Boville,  formerly  an  inspector  of 
prisons,  sends  to  me  from  the  prefect  of  police ) " 

"  Exactly,  Monsieur." 

"  One  of  the  agents  appointed  to  secure  the  safety  of 
Paris  1 " 

*'  Yes,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  slight 
hesitation,  and  blushiug. 

The  abb^  replaced  the  laige  spectacles,  which  covered 
not  only  his  eyes  but  his  temples,  and  sitting  down,  mo* 
tioned  to  his  visitor  to  do  the  same.  ''  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice. Monsieur,"  said  he,  with  a  marked  Italian  accent. 

''The  mission  with  which  I  am  charged.  Monsieur," 
replied  the  visitor,  speaking  with  hesitation,  ^^  is  a  confi- 
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deotial  one  on  the  part  of  him  who  fulfils  it  and  on  ths 
part  of  him  to  whom  he  is  sent."  The  abbe  bowed. 
"  Your  probity,"  replied  the  atranger,  "  is  bo  wel!  known 
to  the  prefect  that  he  wishes,  as  a  magistrate,  to  ascertain 
from  7011  some  particulars  connected  with  the  public 
safety ;  to  ascertain  which  I  am  deputeil  to  see  you.  It 
is  hoped  that  no  ties  of  friendsbip  or  humane  considera- 
tion will  induce  you  to  coneeaJ  the  truth." 

"  Provided,  Monsieur,  the  particulars  you  wish  for  do 
not  interfere  with  my  scruples  or  my  consoience,  I  am  a 
priest.  Monsieur ;  and  the  accrets  of  confession,  for  in- 
stance, must  remain  between  me  and  the  justice  of  Ood, 
and  not  between  me  and  human  jiiatiee." 

"Do  not  niarm  youiself.  Monsieur  the  Abb^  we  will 
I   duly  respect  your  conscience."-  I 

At  this  moment  the  abht5,  by  piflsaing  down  the  abade 
on  the  side  nearest  himself,  raised  it  on  the  other  and 
threw  a  briglit  light  on  the  face  of  the  etianger,  while  his 
own  remained  obscured. 

"  Excuse  me.  Monsieur  the  Ahh4,"  said  the  envoy  of 
the  prefect  of  the  police,  "  but  the  light  tries  my  eyes  very 
much." 

The  abb^  lowered  the  shade.  "  Now,  Monsieur,"  hs 
said,  "  1  am  listening  ;  apeak  !  " 

"  I  will  come  at  once  to  the  point.  Do  yoa  know  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  1" 

"  You  mean  M.  Zaccoue,  I  presume  1 " 

"  Zaccone  !  is  not  iiis  name  Monte  Cristo  t " 

"  Monto  Cristo  is  the  name  of  an  estate,  or  rather,  of  a 
rock,  and  not  a  family  name." 

"  Well,  be  it  so  —  let  us  not  dispute  about  words ; 
and  since  M.  de  Monte  Cristo  and   M.  Zaccone  are  the 

"Absolutely  the  some." 
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'^Let  us  speak  of  M.  Zacoone." 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  know  himi  '* 

«•  Intimately." 

"Who  is  he  1" 

"  The  son  of  a  rich  ship-builder  in  Malta.*' 

"  I  know  that  is  the  report ;  but,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
police  does  not  content  itself  with  vague  reports." 

"However,"  replied  the  abb^,  with  an  affiEtble  smile, 
"  when  that  report  is  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  every- 
body must  believe  it,  —  the  police  as  well  as  all  the  resf 

"  But  are  you  sure  of  what  you  assert  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  question  1 " 

"  Understand,  Monsieur,  I  do  not  in  the  least  suspect 
your  veracity ;  I  ask  you,  are  you  certain  of  iti " 

"  I  knew  his  father,  M.  Zaccone." 

"Ah,  ah!" 

"  And  when  a  child  I  often  played  with  the  son  in  the 
ship-yards." 

"  But  whence  does  he  derive  the  title  of  count  1  ** 

"  You  are  aware  that  may  be  bought." 

"  In  Italy  1 " 

"  Everywhere." 

"And  his  wealth,  which  is  immense  according  to 
common  report  —  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  the  abb^,  "  <  immense '  is  the 
proper  word." 

"  How  much  do  you  suppose  he  possesses  1 " 

"  From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  per  annum." 

"  This  is  reasonable,"  said  the  visitor ;  "  I  have  heard 
that  he  had  three  or  four  millions." 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  per  annum  would  make  four 
millions  of  capital." 
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"  But   I   was   told   that  he    had  foui   miliioiu   pQp 

Btmiitn  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  credible." 

"  Do  you  know  this  island  of  Monte  Cristo  1 " 

"  Certainly  ;  every  one  who  has  teturoed  from  Palermo, 
from  Kaples,  or  from  Borne  to  France,  by  sea,  muat  know 
it,  since  he  has  pasaed  close  to  it,  and  must  have  seen  it." 

"I  am  told  that  it  is  a  delightful  place." 

"  It  ia  a  rock." 

"And  why  has  the  count  hought  a  rockt" 

'Tor  the  sake  of  being  a  count.  In  Italy  one  must 
have  a  county  to  be  a  count." 

"You    have    doubtleae  heard   the  adyentures   of  M. 
.  -  Zaccone'a  youth  1 " 

y  "The  father's r' 

y  "  No,  the  son's." 

"  I  know  nothing  certain  ;  at  that  period  of  Mb  life  I 
lost  sight  of  my  young  corarado." 

"Didhego  to  war?" 

"  I  think  he  entered  the  service." 

"  In  what  force  1 " 

"  In  the  navy." 

"  Are  you  not  his  confessor ) " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  believe  he  ia  a  Lutheraa" 

"A  Lutheran  J" 

"  I  say  I  believe  such  is  the  case,  I  do  not  affirm  it ; 
besides,  I  believe  liberty  of  conscience  ia  established  in 
France  1 " 

"Doubtless,  and  we  are  not  now  inquiring  into  his 
creed,  but  his  actions ;  in  the  name  of  the  prefect  of 
police,  I  summon  you  to  tell  me  what  you  know  of  him." 

"  He  passes  for  a  very  charitable  nian.  Our  Holy  Father, 
the  pope,  has  made  him  a  chsvalior  of  Christ  —  a  favor 
accorded  only  to  princes  —  fot  the  services  he  rendered  to 
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the  Christians  in  the  East ;  he  has  five  or  six  ribhons  of 
distinguished  orders,  as  testimonials  &om  Eastern  xnon- 
archs  for  his  services." 

"  Does  he  wear  them  1  ** 

"  No ;  but  he  is  proud  of  them.  He  is  better  pleased 
with  rewards  given  to  the  benefactors  of  man  than  to 
his  destroyers." 

"He  is  a  Quaker,  thenl** 

**  Exactly ;  he  is  a  Quaker^  with  the  exception  of  the 
peculiar  dress." 

"  Has  he  any  friends  1  •• 

**  Yes,  every  one  who  knows  him  is  his  fiiend.** 

"  But  has  he  any  enemies  1  ** 

"  One  only." 

«  What  is  his  name  1 " 

*'  Lord  Wilmore." 

^*  Where  is  he  1" 

"  He  is  in  Paris  just  now." 

**  Can  he  give  me  any  particulars  1  ** 

**  Important  ones  ;  he  was  in  India  with  Zaccone.** 

"  Do  you  know  his  abode  1  '* 

**  It  is  somewhere  in  the  Chauss^  d'Antin ;  but  I  know 
neither  the  street  nor  the  number." 

"  Are  you  at  variance  with  the  Englishman  1  '* 

"  I  love  Zaccone,  and  he  hates  him ;  we  are  consequently 
not  friends." 

"  Do  you  think  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  had  ever 
been  in  France  before  he  made  this  visit  to  Paris  1 " 

"  To  that  question  I  can  answer  positively.  No,  Mon- 
sieur, he  had  never  been  here,  because  he  applied  to  me 
six  months  since  for  information  that  he  needed.  In  my 
turn,  as  I  knew  not  when  I  might  again  come  to  FaiiSi  I 
recommended  M.  Cavalcanti  to  him.'' 

"Andreal" 
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"  No ;  Bartolomeo,  his  father." 

"  Now,  Monsieur,  I  bave  but  one  queation  more  to  ask  ;. 
and  I  cbai^a  you  in  the  name  of  honor,  of  humanitf ,  and  .  I 
of  religion,  to  answer  me  candidly." 

"  What  ia  it.  Monsieur  1" 

"  Do  you  know  with  what  design  M.  de  Monte  Ciuto 
purchased  a  house  at  Auteuill" 

"  Certainly,  for  be  told  me." 

"  With  what  de8ii,-n,  Monsieur  t" 

"To   make   a  lunatic  asylum   of    it,  similar  to   that    I 
founded  by  the  Baron  do  Pisanl  at  Palermo.     Do  you 
know  that  asylum  ) " 

"  I  have  beard  of  it." 

"It  is  a  magnificent  institution."     Having  said  thia, .^ 
the  abb6  bowed  to  imply  tliat  bo  wiabed  to  potBue  his 
atudiea.     The  Tiaitor  either  understood  the  ablw'a  meaning, 
or  bad  no  more  questions  to  ask ;  be  rose,  and  the  abb© 
accompanied  him  to  the  door. 

"You  are  a  great  almsgivcr,"  sfud  the  Tisitoi;  "and 
although  you  are  said  to  be  rich,  I  will  venture  to  otfer 
you  something  for  your  poor  people.  Will  you  accept  my 
offering  1 " 

"  I  tbank  you,  Monsieur ;  1  am  jp-alous  of  only  one  thing ; 
namely,  that  the  relief  I  give  should  be  entirely  from  my 

"However  —  " 

"  My  resolution.  Monsieur,  is  unchangeable ;  but  you 
have  only  to  search  for  yourself,  and  you  will  find,  alas  ! 
too  many  objects  upon  whom  to  exercise  your  benevo- 
lence." The  abb^  once  more  bowed  as  he  opened  the 
door;  the  stranger  bowed  and  took  his  leave.  The  car- 
riage conducted  him  straight  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Ville- 
fort.  An  hour  afterwards  the  carriage  was  again  ordered, 
and  this  time  it  went  to  the  Sue  Fontaine  St.  George, 
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and  stopped  at  No.  5,  where  Lord  Wilmore  lived.  The 
stranger  had  written  to  Lord  WHmore,  requesting  an 
interview,  which  the  latter  had  fixed  for  ten  o'clock. 
As  the  envoy  of  the  prefect  of  police  arrived  ten. min- 
utes before  ten,  he  was  told  that  Lord  Wilmore,  who 
was  precision  and  punctuality  personified,  was  not  yet 
come  in,  but  that  he  would  be  sure  to  return  at  ten 
exactly. 

The  visitor  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  like  all  other  furnished  drawing-rooms.  A  mantel- 
piece, with  two  modem  Sevres  vases ;  a  timepiece  repre- 
senting Cupid  with  his  bent  bow ;  a  looking-glass  with  an 
engraving  on  each  side,  —  one  representing  Homer  carry- 
ing his  guide,  the  other,  Belisarius  begging;  a  grajrish 
paper ;  red  and  black  tapestry,  —  such  was  the  appearance 
of  Lord  Wilmore's  drawing-room*  It  was  illuminated  by 
lamps,  with  ground-glass  shades,  which  gave  only  a  fee- 
ble light,  as  if  out  of  consideration  for  the  weak  sight  of 
the  prefect's  emissary.  After  ten  minutes'  expectation  the 
clock  struck  ten ;  at  the  fifth  stroke  the  door  opened,  and 
Lord  Wilmore  appeared.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  with  thin  reddish  whiskers,  light  complexion,  and 
light  hair,  turning  gray.  He  was  dressed  with  all  the 
English  eccentricity,  —  namely,  in  a  blue  coat  with  gilt 
buttons  and  high  collar,  in  the  fashion  of  1811,  a  white 
kerseymere  waistcoat,  and  nankeen  trousers  three  inches 
too  short,  but  which  were  prevented  by  straps  &om  slip- 
ping up  to  the  knee.  His  fijrst  remark  on  entering  was, 
"  You  know.  Monsieur,  I  do  not  speak  French  1 " 

"  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  converse  in  our  language," 
replied  the  envoy. 

"But  you  may  use  it,"  replied  Lord  Wilmore;  "for 
though  I  do  not  speak  it,  I  understand  it." 

"  And  I,"  replied  the  visitor,  changing  his  idiom,  "  know 
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enough  of  English  to  keep  up  tlie  couvorsation.  Do  sot 
put  yourself  to  the  slightest  inconvenience." 

"  Heigh-ho  I "  said  Lord  Wilmore,  irith  tliat  tone  irhich 
id  known  only  to  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

The  envoy  presented  hia  letter  of  introduction,  vhich 
the  latter  rood  with  English  coohiesa ;  and  having  fin- 
ished, "I  understand,"  said  he,  —  "I  understand  very 
well" 

Then  hegaa  the  questions,  'which  were  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Abb^  Bueom;  but  as 
Loi-d  WUmore,  in  the  character  of  the  count's  enemy,  was 
less  restrained  in  his  answers,  they  were  more  numerous. 
He  described  the  youth  of  Monte  Cristo,who,  he  said,  at  ten 
years  of  age  entered  the  service  of  one  of  those  petty  sover- 
eigns of  India  who  make  war  on  the  English  ;  it  was  there 
that  Wilmore  had  first  met  him  and  fought  against  him. 
In  that  war  Zaccone  had  been  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  confined  in  a  prison-ship,  wheuce  he  had  escaped 
by  swimming.  Then  began  his  travels,  his  duels,  his 
])assions ;  then  came  the  insurrection  in  Greece,  and  he 
had  served  in  the  Grecian  ranks.  While  in  that  service 
he  had  discovered  a  silver  mine  in  the  mountains  of  Thes- 
saly  ;  but  he  had  been  careful  to  conceal  it  from  every  one. 
After  the  battle  of  Navarino,  when  the  Greek  Government 
was  consolidated,  he  asked  of  King  Otho  a  mining  grant 
for  that  district,  which  was  given  him.  Hence  that  im- 
mense fortune,  which  might  in  Lord  Wilmore's  opinion 
amount  to  one  or  two  millions  per  annum,  —  a  precarious 
fortune  which  might  be  suddenly  lost  by  the  failure  of 
the  mine. 

"  But,"  asked  the  visitor,  "  do  you  know  why  he  eame 
to  France  t " 

"He  is  speculating  in  railways,"  said  Lord  Wilmore; 
"  and  being  a  skilful  chemist^  and  a  physicist  not  lesa  dia- 
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tingtiished,  he  has  discovered  a  new  telegraph,  which  he  is 
seeking  to  bring  into  use." 

**  How  much  does  he  spend  yearly  1 "  asked  the  prefect's 
emissary. 

"  Not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  livres," 
said  Lord  Wilmore ;  "  he  is  a  miser." 

Hatred  evidently  inspired  the  Englishman,  who,  know- 
ing no  other  reproach  to  bring  on  the  county  accused  him 
of  avarice. 

"  Do  you  know  his  house  at  Auteuil  1 " 

"  Certainly." 

"  What  do  you  know  respecting  it  1 " 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  why  he  bought  it  I " 

"Yes." 

"The  count  is  a  speculator,  who  will  certainly  ruin 
himself  in  Utopian  experiments.  He  supposes  there  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  house  he  has  bought  a  mineral 
spring  equal  to  those  at  Bagneres,  Luchon,  and  Cauterets. 
He  is  going  to  turn  his  house  into  a  bad-hams,  as  the  Ger- 
mans term  it.  He  has  already  dug  up  all  the  garden  two 
or  three  times  to  find  the  famous  spring,  and  being  un» 
successful,  he  will  soon  purchase  all  the  contiguous  houseSi 
Now,  as  I  dislike  him,  and  hope  his  railway,  his  electric 
telegraph,  or  his  search'  for  baths  will  ruin  him,  I  am 
watching  for  his  discomfiture,  which  must  soon  take 
place." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  your  quarrel  1 " 

"When  in  England  he  seduced  the  wife  of  one  of  my 
friends." 

"  Why  do  you  not  seek  revenge  1  '* 

"  I  have  already  fought  three  duels  with  him,"  said  the 
Englishman ;  "  the  first  with  the  pistol,  the  second  with 
the  sword,  and  the  third  with  the  two-handed  sword." 

"  And  what  was  the  result  of  those  duels  1 " 
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"The  firat  time,  he  broke  my  anu  ;  the  secood,  be 

wounded  me  in  tho  breast,  and  tho  third  time,  made  this 
large  wound."  The  Englishman  turued  down  his  ahirt- 
collar,  and  showed  a  scar  whose  redueaa  proved  it  to  be  a 
recent  one.  "  So  that  I  am  his  enemy,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  die  by  my  hand." 

"  But,"  auid  the  envoy,  "  you  are  not  now  on  the  way 
to  kill  him,  it  eeems  to  me." 

"  Ueigh-ho  I  "  said  the  Englishman,  "  1  practise  shoot- 
ing every  day,  and  every  other  day  Grisier  comes  to  my 
house." 

This  waa  aU  the  visitor  wished  to  aacertois,  or  rather, 
all  the  Englishman  appeared  to  know.  The  agent  rose  ; 
and  having  bowed  to  Lord  Wilraore.  who  returned  his 
■alutatiou  with  the  attfl'  politeness  of  the  English,  he  re- 
tired. Lord  Wilmore,  having  heard  the  door  close  after 
him,  returned  to  his  bedroom,  where  with  one  band  he 
pulled  otf  Ilia  liglit  hair,  his  red  whiskers,  iiis  false  jaw, 
and  his  Bear,  to  resume  tlie  black  hair,  the  dark  complex- 
ion, and  the  pearly  teeth  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo. 
It  was  M.  de  Yillefort,  and  not  the  prefect's  emissary, 
who  rutumed  to  tbe  house  of  M.  de  Viilefort.  The  pro- 
curtur  du  roi  felt  more  at  ease,  allliougb  he  had  learned 
nothing  reaUy  satisfactory ;  and  for  the  first  time  Binc«  tho 
dinner-party  at  Auteuil,  he  slept  soundly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

THE  BALL. 

It  was  in  the  wannest  days  of  July,  when  in  due  course 
of  time  the  Saturday  arrived  upon  which  the  ball  of  M.  de 
Morcerf  was  to  take  place.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
the  large  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  count's  hotel  stood 
out  distinctly  against  the  sky,  studded  with  golden  stars, 
where  the  last  mists  of  a  storm,  which  had  threatened  all 
day,  yet  floated.  From  the  halls  on  the  ground-floor  mighl 
be  heard  the  sound  of  music,  with  the  whirl  of  the  waltz  and 
galop,  while  brilliant  streams  of  light  shone  through  the 
openings  of  the  Venetian  blinds.  At  this  moment  the 
garden  was  occupied  only  by  ten  servants,  who  had  just 
received  orders  from  their  mistress  to  prepare  the  supper, 
the  serenity  of  the  weather  continuing  to  increase.  Until 
now,  it  had  been  undecided  whether  the  supper  should 
take  place  in  the  dining-room  or  under  a  long  tent  erected 
on  the  lawn ;  but  the  beautiful  blue  sky  covered  with  stars 
had  determined  the  case  in  fetvor  of  the  lawn.  The  gardens 
were  illuminated  with  colored  lanterns,  according  to  the 
Italian  custom  ;  and  the  supper-table  was  loaded  with  wax- 
lights  and  flowers,  according  to  the  custom  in  all  countries 
where  the  luxuries  of  the  table  are  well  understood. 

At  the  time  the  Comtesse  de  Morcerf  returned  to  the 
rooms  after  giving  her  orders,  many  guests  were  arriving, 
more  attracted  by  the  charming  hospitality  of  the  countess 
than  by  the  distinguished  position  of  the  count,  —  for  ow- 
ing to  the  good  taste  of  Merc^d^  one  was  sure  of  finding 
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Bomo  arrangements  at  her  fete  worthy  of  relating,  or  even 
coping  in  case  of  need.  Madame  Danglars,  iu  whom 
the  events  we  have  related  had  caused  deep  anxiety,  had 
hesitatad  about  going  to  Madame  de  Morcerf' s,  when  dur- 
ing the  morning  her  carriage  happened  to  croae  that  of 
M-  de  Villefort.  The  latter  made  a  sign ;  and  the  car^ 
riagea  having  drawn  close  together,  he  said,  "  You  are 
going  to  Madame  de  Morcerf 'a,  are  you  not  1 " 

"  No,"  replied  Madame  Danglars,  "  I  am  too  ilL" 

"  Yon  are  wrong,"  replied  Villefort,  significantly ;  "  it  ia 
important  that  you  ehould  be  seen  there." 

"  Do  you  think  eot"  demanded  the  boronesi. 

"I  do." 

"  In  that  ease  I  will  go,"  And  the  two  carriages  passed 
on  towards  their  different  destinations. 

Madame  Danglars  therefore  came,  not  only  beautiful 
in  person  but  ruliiint  with  splr'ndnr  ;  sli"  pntcred  by  one 
door  at  the  samo  time  MerceJes  appeared  at  the  other. 
The  countess  sent  Albert  to  meet  Madame  Danglars.  He 
approached,  paid  her  some  well-merited  compliments  on 
her  toilet,  and  offered  his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  a  seat. 
Albert  looked  around  him. 

"  You  are  looking  for  my  daughter! "  said  the  baroness, 

"  I  confess  it,"  replied  Albert.  "  Could  yon  have  been 
BO  cruel  as  not  to  bring  hpr ! " 

"  Calm  yourself.  She  has  met  Mademoiselle  de  Ville- 
fort, and  has  taken  her  arm.  See,  they  are  following  us, 
both  in  white  dresses,  —  one  with  a  bouquet  of  camellias, 
the  other  with  one  of  myosotis.     But  tell  me  —  " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  know  1 " 

"  Will  not  the  Count  of  Monte  Criato  be  here  to-night  1  '* 

"  Seventeen  !  "  replied  Albert, 

"What  do  you  mean  1" 
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**  I  only  mean  that  the  count  seems  the  lage,'*  replied 
the  viscounty  smiling,  "  and  that  you  are  the  seventeenth 
person  who  has  asked  me  the  same  question.  The  count 
is  in  fashion ;  I  congratulate  him  upon  it." 

''And  have  jou  replied  to  every  one  as  you  have  to 
meV* 

**  Ah  !  to  he  sure,  I  have  not  answered  you.  Be  satis- 
fied ;  we  shall  have  this  lion.  We  are  among  the  privi« 
leged  ones." 

"  Were  you  at  the  opera  yesterday  $  '* 

"  No." 

"  He  was  there." 

''Ahy  indeed !  And  did  the  eccentrio  person  commit 
any  new  originality  1 " 

"  Can  he  show  himself  without  doing  so  t  Elssler  was 
dancing  in  '  Le  Diahle  Boiteux ; '  the  Greek  princess  was 
in  ecstasies.  After  the  cachucka  he  placed  a  magnificent 
ring  on  the  stem  of  a  houquet,  and  threw  it  to  the  charm- 
ing danaeiuef  who  in  the  third  act,  to  do  honor  to  the 
gift,  reappeared  with  it  on  her  finger.  And  the  Greek 
princess,  will  she  he  herel" 

"  No,  you  will  he  deprived  of  that  pleasure ;  her  posi- 
tion in  the  count's  estahlishment  is  not  suf&ciently 
understood." 

''  Wait ;  leave  me  here,  and  go  and  speak  to  Madame  de 
Villefort,  who  is  longing  to  engage  your  attention." 

Alhert  howed  to  Madame  Danglars,  and  advanced 
towards  Madame  de  Villefort,  whose  lips  opened  as  he 
approached.  ''  I  wager  anything,"  said  Alhert,  interrupt- 
ing her,  "  that  I  know  what  you  were  ahout  to  say." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  1 " 

**  If  I  guess  rightly^  will  you  confess  it  t " 

"Yes.** 

"  On  your  honor  1 " 
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"  On  my  honor." 

"  You  were  going  to  ask  me  if  the  Coont  of  Mont« 
CrUto  were  arrived,  or  expected." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  not  of  him  that  I  am  now  thinking. 
J  iraa  going  to  ask  you  if  you  hod  leoeived  any  news  of 
M.  FmnzV 

"  Yes,  yesterday." 

«  What  did  he  kll  yoni " 

"  That  be  was  leaving  at  the  same  time  as  his  lettei," 

"  Well,  now  then,  the  count  %  " 

*'  The  count  will  come ;  be  satisBed." 

"  You  koow  that  ho  bus  auotber  name  besides  Monta 
Oriato?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  it." 

y"  Uonte  Cristo  ia  the  name  of  an  island ;  and  be  has  a 
bauly  name." 

"I  never  hoard  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  better  informed  than  you;  his  name 
is  Zaccone." 

"It  is  possible." 

"  He  is  a  Maltese." 

"  That  is  also  possible." 

"  The  son  of  a  ship-owner." 

"  Really,  you  should  relate  all  thia  aloud  ;  yon  would 
have  the  greatest  success." 

"Ho  served  in  Iiiilia,  discovered  a  mine  in  Thessaly, 
and  comes  to  Paris  to  form  a  mineral-water  establishment 
at  Auteuil." 

"  Well !  I  'm  sure,"  said  Morcerf,  "  thia  is  indeed  news  1 
Am  I  allowed  to  repeat  it  1" 

"  Yes,  but  cautiously ;  tell  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  do 
not  say  I  told  you," 

"  Why  ao }  " 

"  Because  it  is  a  secret  just  discovered." 
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"  By  whom  1 " 

"ThepoUce." 

'*  Then  the  news  originated  — " 
*    "At  the  prefect's  last  night.     Paris,  you  can  under- 
stand, is  astonished  at  the  sight  of  such  unusual  splendor, 
and  the  police  have  made  inquiries." 

*'  Good !  nothing  more  is  wanting  than  to  arrest  the 
count  as  a  vagabond,  on  the  pretext  of  his  being  too 
rich." 

"Indeed,  this  would  doubtless  have  happened  if  his 
credentials  had  not  been  so  favorable." 

"  Poor  count !  And  is  he  aware  of  the  danger  he  has 
been  in  1 " 

"  I  think  not." 

'*  Then  it  will  be  but  charitable  to  inform  him.  When 
he  arrives,  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so." 

Just  then  a  handsome  young  man,  with  bright  eyes, 
black  hair,  and  glossy  mustache,  respectfully  bowed  to 
Madame  do  Villefort  Albert  extended  him  his  hand. 
**  Madame,"  said  Albert,  "  allow  me  to  present  to  you  M. 
Maximilian  Morrel,  captain  of  Spahis,  one  of  our  best,  and 
above  all,  of  our  bravest  ofl&cers." 

"  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  gen- 
tleman at  Auteuil,  at  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,"  replied  Madame  de  Villefort,  turning  away  with 
mai'ked  coldness  of  manner.  This  answer,  and  above  all 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  chilled  the  heart  of  poor 
Morrel.  But  a  recompense  was  in  store  for  him ;  turning 
round,  he  saw  near  the  door  a  beautiful  fair  face,  whose 
large  blue  eyes  were,  without  any  marked  expression,  fixed 
upon  him,  while  the  bouquet  of  myosotis  was  gently  raised 
to  her  lips. 

The  salutation  was  so  well  understood  that  Morrel, 
with  the  same  expression  in  his  eyes,  placed  his  handker- 
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obief  to  hia  mouth ;  and  these  two  living  atatuea,  whoas 
hearts  beat  so  violently  under  their  marble  aspect,  sepsr 
rated  from  each  other  by  tho  whole  length  of  the  room, 
forgot  themselves  for  a  morneot,  or  mther  forgot  tho  world 
in  thoii  mutual  contemplation.  They  might  huve  re- 
mained much  longer  lost  in  one  another,  without  any  cms 
noticing  their  abatmction,  —  tho  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  had 
just  entered.  We  have  already  said  that  there  was  Bomo~ 
thing  in  the  count  which  attracted  universal  attention 
wherever  he  appeared.  It  was  iiot  the  coat,  unexception- 
able in  its  cut,  though  simple  and  unornamentod  ;  it  wu 
not  the  plain  white  waiatcoat ;  it  was  not  the  troosera,  that 
displayed  the  foot  so  perfectly  formed,  —  it  was  none  of 
these  things  that  attracted  the  attention.  It  was  bis  palo 
oomplesion,  his  waving  black  hair;  it  was  the  expression 
BO  calm  and  serene;  it  was  tho  eyo  bo  dark  and  melancholy;  ' 
it  was  the  mouth,  chiselled  with  such  marvellous  delicacy, 
which  so  easily  expressed  such  high  disdain,  —  these  were 
what  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him.  Many  men  might  have 
been  handsomer;  but  certainly  there  could  be  none  whose 
appearance  was  more  significant,  if  the  eipression  may  be 
used.  Everytliing  about  the  count  seemed  to  have  its 
meaning,  for  the  constant  habit  of  thought  which  he  had 
acquired  had  given  to  the  expression  of  hia  face,  and  even 
to  tlie  most  trifling  gesture,  an  incompaiablo  ease  and 
force.  Yet  the  Parisian  world  is  so  strange  that  even  all 
this  might  not  have  won  attention,  had  thero  not  been, 
besides  this,  a  mysterious  story  gilded  by  an  immense 
fortune. 

Meanwhile  he  advanced  under  a  multitude  of  cnrioos 
glances,  and  attended  by  slight  salutations,  to  Madame  do 
Morcerf,  who,  standing  before  a  mantel-piece  ornamented 
with  flowers,  had  seen  his  entrance  la  a  looking^lass 
placed  opposite  the  door,  and  was  prepared  to  receive  him. 
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She  tamed  towards  him  with  a  serene  smile  jtnt  at  the 
moment  he  was  bowing  to  her.  No  doubt  she  fancied 
the  count  would  speak  to  her,  while  on  his  side  the  count 
thought  she  was  about  to  address  him ;  but  both  remained 
silent,  and  after  a  mere  bow,  Monte  Gristo  directed  his 
steps  to  Albert,  who  received  him  cordially. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  mother  1  *'  asked  Albert 

*'  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure/'  replied  the  cx)unt ; 
''but  I  have  not  seen  your  father." 

"  See,  he  is  down  there,  talking  politics  with  that  Kttle 
group  of  great  geniuses." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Monte  Gristo ;  **  and  so  those  gentle- 
men down  there  are  men  of  great  talent.  I  should  not 
have  guessed  it.  And  for  what  kind  of  talent  are  they 
celebrated  1    You  know  there  are  different  sorts." 

"There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  scholar,  — that  tall  diy- 
looking  man  ;  he  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Home 
a  kind  of  lizard  with  a  v^tebra  more  than  usual,  and  he 
immediately  laid  his  discovery  before  the  Institute.  The 
thing  was  contested  for  a  long  time,  but  finally  decided  in 
his  favor.  I  can' assure  you  the  vertebra  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  learned  world,  and  the  gentleman,  who  was 
only  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  made  an 
ofl&cer." 

"  Come,"  said  Monte  Gristo,  "  this  cross  seems  to  me  to 
be  wisely  awarded ;  I  suppose  had  he  found  an  additional 
vertebra,  they  would  have  made  him  a  commander  1 " 

«  Very  likely,"  said  Albert. 

"  And  who  can  that  person  be  who  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  wrap  himself  up  in  a  blue  coat  embroidered  with 
green  r' 

*^  Oh,  that  coat  is  not  his  own  idea ;  it  is  the  repub- 
lic's, which  deputed  David  to  draw  a  uniform  for  the 
academicians." 
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"Indeed I"  said  Monte  Cristo;  "so  this  geDtlemaii 
tn  academician  1 " 

"  Within  the  last  week  ha  has  been  made  one  of 
learned  assembly." 

"And  whrit  ia  his  especial  talent?" 

"His  talentl  I  believe  he  thrusts  pins  into  the  heads 
of  rabbits  ;  that  he  makes  fowls  eat  madder  ;  and  thai  ha 
pushes  out  the  spiual  marrow  of  dogs  with  whalebone." 

"And  he  is  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  this  1" 

"  No  J  of  the  French  Academy." 

"  But  what  has  the  French  Academy  to  do  with  oU 
this  1 " 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you.     It  seems  —  " 

"  That  his  experiments  have  very  considerably  adTaoopA 
the  cause  of  science,  doubtless  1" 

"  No  ;  that  his  style  of  writing  is  very  good." 

"  This  must  be  very  flattering  to  the  feelings  of  the 
rabbits  into  whose  heads  he  has  thrust  pins,  to  the  fowls 
whose  bones  he  has  dyed  red,  and  to  the  doga  whose  spinal 
marrow  he  ha«  removed!" 

Albert  laughed. 

"And  the  other  one  J"  demanded  the  count 

"  That  one  1 " 

"  Yes,  the  third." 

"  Ah  !  in  the  dark  blue  coat  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  ia  a  colleague  of  the  count,  and  haa  very  warmly 
opposed  the  Chamber  of  Peers  having  a  uniform.  He  had 
a  great  oratorical  success  upon  that  question.  He  stood 
badly  with  the  Liberal  papers,  but  hia  noble  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  court  haa  recommended  him  to  them. 
They  talk  of  making  him  an  ambassador." 

"And  what  are  his  claims  to  the  peerage  1" 
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**  He  lias  composed  two  or  three  comic  operas,  written 
four  or  five  articles  in  the  '  Si^le/  and  Toted  five  or  six 
years  for  the  minister." 

"  Bravo,  Viscount  I "  said  Monte  Cristo,  smiling ;  "  you 
are  a  delightful  cicerone.  And  now  you  wiU  do  me  a  fiftvor, 
will  you  not  1 " 

"  What  is  it  r ' 

'<  Do  not  introduce  me  to  any  of  these  gentlemen ;  and 
should  they  wish  it,  you  will  warn  me." 

Just  then  the  count  felt  his  arm  pressed.  He  turned 
round ;  it  was  Danglara    "  Ah  I  is  it  you,  Baron  1 "  said  he. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  baron  1 "  said  Danglars ;  "  you 
know  that  I  care  nothing  for  my  title.  I  am  not  like 
you.  Viscount ;  you  like  your  title,  do  you  not  1 " 

"Certainly,"  replied  Albert,  "seeing  that  without  my 
title  I  should  be  nothing ;  while  you,  sacrificing  the  baron, 
would  still  remain  the  millionnaire." 

"  Which  seems  to  me  the  finest  title  under  the  royalty 
of  July,"  replied  Danglars. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Monte  Cristo,  "one's  title  to  a 
millionnaire  does  not  last  for  life,  like  that  of  baron,  peer 
of  France,  or  academician ;  for  example,  the  millionnaires 
Frank  and  Poulmann,  of  Frankfort,  who  have  just  become 
bankrupts." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  Danglars,  becoming  pale. 

"  Yes ;  I  received  the  news  this  evening  by  a  courier. 
I  had  about  a  million  in  their  hands,  but  warned  in  time, 
I  withdrew  it  a  month  ago." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Danglars,  "  they  have  drawn  on  me 
for  two  hundred  thousand  livres!" 

"Well,  you  can  guard  against  it;  their  signature  is 
worth  five  per  cent" 

"Yes,  but  it  is  too  late,**  said  Danglars;  "I  have 
honored  their  bills." 
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"  Good  1 "  said  Monte  Criato ;  "  liete  ore  two  hundred 
thousaml  liTrea  gone  after  —  " 

"Hush!  do  not  mention  these  things,"  eaid  Danglars; 
then,  approaching  Monte  Cristo,  he  added,  "  especially  be- 
fore young  M.  CavaJcanti ; "  after  which  ho  smiled  and 
turned  towards  the  young  man  in  question. 

Albert  had  left  the  count  to  Bpeak  to  his  mother,  Dan- 
glarB  had  gone  to  conTerae  with  young  Cayalcanti ;  Monte 
Cristo  was  for  on  instant  alone.  Meanwhile  the  heat  bfr 
came  exceesive.  The  footmen  were  hastening  through  the 
tooma  with  trays  loaded  with  ices.  Monte  Cristo  wiped 
the  perspirution  from  his  forehead,  hut  drew  hack  when 
the  waiter  was  presenteil  to  him ;  ho  took  no  rcfrealiment. 
Madame  de  Morcerf  did  not  lose  sight  of  Moiite  Cristo; 
_^^e  saw  the  tray  pass  without  his  toaching  anything, 
(Uid  even  noticed  the  movement  with  which  he  withdnw 
from  it. 

"Albert,"  she  asked,  "did  you  notice  that  J" 

"  What,  Mother  1 " 

"That  the  count  will  never  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  us." 

"  Yes  ;  but  then  he  breakfasted  with  me,  —  indeed, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  on  that  very 

"But  your  house  is  not  M.  de  Morcerf's,"  murmured 
Mcrcud^s;  "and  since  he  haa  been  here  I  have  watched 

"  Well  I  " 

"  Well,  ho  has  taken  nothing  yet." 

"  The  count  is  very  temperate." 

Mercedes  smiled  sadly.  "Approach  him,"  said  she; 
"and  when  the  next  tray  passes,  insist  upon  hia  taking 
something." 

"But  why,  Mother)" 
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^Oblige  me,  Albert,"  said  Merc^dea. 

Albert  kissed  his  mother^s  hand  and  drew  near  to  the 
count.  Another  salver  passed,  loaded  like  the  preceding 
ones ;  she  saw  Albert  attempt  to  persuade  the  count,  but 
he  obstinately  refused.  Albert  rejoined  his  mother ;  she 
was  very  pale. 

''  Well/'  said  she,  **  you  see  he  refuses  1 " 

"  Yes ;  but  why  need  this  annoy  you  1 " 

**  You  know,  Albert,  women  aie  singular  creatures.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  the  count  take  something  in  my 
house^  if  only  a  morsel  of  pomegranate.  Periiaps  be  can- 
not reconcile  himself  to  the  French  style  of  living,  and 
might  prefer  something  else." 

"  Oh,  no  1  I  have  seen  him  in  Italy  eat  everything ;  no 
doubt  he  does  not  feel  inclined  this  evening." 

'^And  besides,"  said  the  countess,  ''accustomed  at  he 
is  to  burning  climates,  possibly  he  does  not  feel  the  beat 
as  we  do." 

**  I  do  not  think  that,  for  he  has  complained  of  feeling 
almost  suffocated,  and  asked  why  the  Venetian  blinds  were 
not  opened  as  well  as  the  windows." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Mercedes,  **  it  suggests  a  way  of  assur- 
ing myself  whether  his  abstinence  was  intended ; "  and 
she  left  the  room.  A  minute  afterwards  the  blinds  were 
thrown  open ;  and  through  the  jessamine  and  clematis  that 
overhung  the  window  might  be  seen  the  garden  ornamented 
with  lanterns,  and  the  supper  laid  under  the  tent  Dan- 
cers, players,  talkers,  —  all  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy; 
every  one  inhaled  with  delight  the  breeze  that  floated  in. 
At  the  same  time,  Merc^d^  reappeared,  paler  than  before^ 
but  with  that  immovable  expression  of  countenance  which 
she  sometimes  wore.  She  went  straight  to  the  group  of 
which  her  husband  formed  the  centre.  "  Do  not  detain 
these  gentlemen  here,  Count,"  she  said;  ''they  would 
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pteter,  I  should  think,  to  breatbo  in  the  garden  rather 
than  fluffocato  here,  since  tbey  are  not  playiug." 

"  Ah,"  said  a  gallant  old  general  who  in  1809  had  sung 
"  Partant  pour  k  Syrie,"  "  we  will  not  go  alooe  to  the 
garden." 

"  Then,"  said  Morc^dfes,  "  I  will  lead  the  way."  Turn- 
ing toworda  Monte  Grists,  ehe  added,  "  Count,  will  you 
oblige  me  witb  your  arm  1 " 

The  count  almost  etoggered  at  theae  simple  words ;  then 
he  fixed  bis  eyes  on  Merc^d^s.  It  wad  but  the  glance  of 
a  moment ;  but  it  seemed  to  the  countess  to  have  lasted 
for  a  century,  bo  much  was  expressed  io  that  one  look. 
He  offered  his  arm  to  the  countess  ;  she  leaned  upon  it,  or 
rather  just  touched  it  witb  her  Utile  hand,  and  they  to- 
gether descended  the  steps,  lined  with  rbododendmns  and 
camellias.  Behind  them,  by  another  outlet,  a  group  of 
about  twenty  persons  rushed  into  the  garden  with  loud 
exclamations  of  delight. 
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BREAD  AND  SALT. 

Madams  de  Morcerf  entered  an  archway  of  trees  with 
her  companion.  It  was  a  grove  of  lindens  conducting  to 
a  conservatory. 

"  It  was  too  warm  in  the  salon,  was  it  not,  Count  ] "  she 
asked. 

**  Tes,  Madame ;  and  it  was  an  excellent  idea  of  yours 
to  open  the  doors  and  the  blinds."  As  he  spoke  these 
words,  the  count  perceived  that  the  hand  of  Merc^^ 
trembled.  "  But  you,"  he  continued,  "  with  that  light 
dress,  and  without  anything  to  cover  you  but  that  gauze 
scarf,  perhaps  you  feel  coldl" 

''Do  you  know  where  I  am  leading  youl"  said  the 
countess,  without  replying  to  the  question  of  Monte 
Cristo. 

*'  No,  Madame,"  replied  Monte  Cristo ;  "  but  you  see  I 
make  no  resistance." 

"  We  are  going  to  the  green-house  that  you  see  at  the 
end  of  this  path." 

The  count  looked  at  Merc^d^s  as  if  to  interrogate  her,  but 
she  continued  her  course  without  speaking  ;  Monte  Cristo 
also  was  silent  They  reached  the  building,  ornamented 
with  magnificent  fruits,  which  ripen  even  in  July  in  the 
artificial  temperature  which  is  substituted  for  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  which  in  our  climate  is  so  often  obscured. 
The  countess  left  the  arm  of  Monte  Cristo,  and  picked  a 
bunch  of  Muscatel  grapes.     '*  See,  Count,''  she  said  with 


« 
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voice. 

*'  Pray  excuse  me,  Madame,"  replied  '. 

1  never  eat  Muscatel  grapes.'^ 
Y  Mercedes  let  them  fall,  and  sighed 

peach  was  hanging  against  an  adjoininj 
^  the  same  artificial  heat    Merc^d^s  drew 

;.  the  fruit.     ''  Take  this  peach,  then/^  sb^ 

I*'  The  count  again  refused. 

f  •*  What,  again  I "  she  exclaimed   in 

f  accent  that  it  seemed  to  suppress  a  sc 

pain  mb/* 
'  A  long  fiolence  sacceeded  this  scene ;  tl 

grapes,  had  fallen  on  the  ground. 

"Count,''  said  Herc^^  with  a  sup] 

'  I  "  there  is  a  beautiful  Arabian  custom  whic 

T  friends  of  those  who  have  together  eaten 

beneath  the  same  roof." 

**  I  know  it,  Madame,"  replied  the  coun 

in  France,  and  not  in  Arabia.     And  in 

friendships  are  as  rare  as  the  custom  of 

and  salt." 

"But,"  said  the  countess,  breathlessly, 

fixed  on  Monte  Cristo,  whose  arm  she  com 

with  both  hands,  "  we  are  friends,  are  we 
The  count  became  pale  a«  rlpo*^  .  *^- 
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dazzled.     *'  Cerlaioly,  we  are  friends^''  he  replied;  ''why 
should  we  not  be  1  '^ 

The  answer  was  so  little  like  the  one  MercM^  desired 
that  she  turned  away  to  give  vent  to  a  sigh  which  sounded 
like  a  groan.  "  Thank  you/'  she  said ;  and  they  lecom* 
menced  walking.  They  went  thai  whole  length  of  the  gar- 
den without  uttering  a  word.  ''Monsieur/'  suddenly 
exclaimed  the  countess,  after  their  walk  had  continued  ten 
minutes  in  silence,  ''is  it  true  that  you  have  seen  so 
much,  travelled  so  far,  and  suffered  so  deeply  f 

"I  have  sufifored  deeply,  Madame,"  answered  Monte 
Gristo. 

"  But  now  you  are  happy  1 " 

"Doubtless/'  replied  the  count,  "since  no  one  hears 
me  complain." 

"  And  your  present  happiness,  has  it  softened  your 
heart  1 " 

"  My  present  happiness  equals  my  past  misery/'  said 
the  count. 

"  Are  you  not  married  1 "  asked  the  countess. 

"  I  married  I "  exclaimed  Monte  Gristo,  shuddering ; 
"  who  could  have  told  you  that  1 " 

"  No  one  told  me  you  were ;  but  you  have  frequently 
been  seen  at  the  opera  with  a  young  and  lovely  person." 

"  She  is  a  slave  whom  I  bought  at  Gonstantinople,  Ma- 
dame, —  the  daughter  of  a  prince.  I  have  adopted  her  aa 
my  daughter,  having  no  one  else  to  love  in  the  world«" 

"  You  live  alone,  then?" 

"  I  live  alone." 

"  You  have  no  sister,  no  son,  no  father  1 " 

"  I  have  no  one." 

"  How  can  you  live  so,  without  anything  to  attach  yoa 
tolifel" 

"It  is  not  my  fauHy  Madamek    At  Malta^  I  loyed  ft 
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that  is  all  the  diliercnco." 

The  countL'ss  stopped  for  a  moment, 
breath.     *' Yes,"  she  said,  "and  you  ha 
r,  this  love  in  your  heart,  —  one  can  love  b 

^  you  ever  see  her  again  ] " 

"  Never !  •* 


^  «  Never  1 

j*  "I  never  returned  to  the  country  where 

r'  *«  At  Malta  1" 

^  "Te^  at  Malta." 

"  She  it»  then,  now  at  Malta  1  '^ 
"  I  think  so." 

"  And  have  you  foigiven  her  for  all  shi 
BuflTerl" 
I  **  Yes,  I  have  pardoned  her,** 

^'  But  only  her ;  do  you,  then,  still  hate 
arated  you  from  her  1 "    The  countess  place< 
lI  Monte  Cristo,  still  holding  in  her  hand  a 

[  I  perfumed  grapes.     **  Take  some,"  she  said. 

I !  .      ''  Madame,  I  never  eat  Muscatel  grapes," 

r  *;  Cristo,  as  if  the  subject  had  not  been  menti 

f  The  countess  threw  the  grapes  into  the  ] 

\ :  with  a  gesture  of  despair.     "  Inflexible  I "  i 

Monte  Gristo  remained  as  unmoved  as  if  th 
not  been  addressed  to  him. 
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"  What  ]  what  lias  happened  1 "  asked  the  countess,  as 
though  awakening  from  a  sleep  to  the  realities  of  life. 
''Did  you  say  a  misfortune)  Indeed,  I  should  expect 
misfortunes." 

«  M.  de  VUlefort  is  here." 

«  Well  1 " 

''  He  comes  to  seek  his  wife  and  daughter." 

'*  Why  so  1 " 

**  Because  Madame  de  Saint-M6ran  has  just  arrived  in 
Paris,  bringing  the  news  of  M.  de  Saint-Meran's  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  from 
Marseilles.  Madame  de  Villefort,  who  was  in  very  good 
spirits,  could  not  readily  comprehend  the  calamity  or 
believe  that  it  had  occurred  ;  but  Mademoiselle  Valen- 
tine, at  the  first  words,  noticing  certain  precautions  on 
the  part  of  her  father,  guessed  the  whole  truth ;  the  blow 
struck  her  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  she  fell  senseless." 

"  And  how  was  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  related  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Yillefort  1 "  said  the  count. 

''  He  was  her  grandfiEtther  on  the  mother's  side.  He 
was  coming  here  to  hasten  her  marriage  with  Franz." 

«  Ah,  indeed  ! " 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Albert, "  Franz  has  a  reprieve  ;  why 
is  not  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  also  grandfather  to  Mademoiselle 
Danglars  1 " 

''  Albert !  Albert  1 "  said  Madame  de  Morccrf,  in  a  tone 
of  mild  reproof,  "what  are  you  saying]    Ah,  Count,  he 
esteems  you  so  highly,  tell  him  that  he  has  spoken  amiss ; '' ' 
and  she  took  two  or  three  steps  forward. 

Monte  Cristo  looked  at  her  so  strangely,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression so  thoughtful  and  so  full  of  affectionate  admira- 
tion that  she  retraced  her  steps.  Then  she  took  his  hand, 
and  at  the  same  time  grasped  that  of  her  son,  and  joined 
them  togethez.    '' We  are  friends ;  axe  we  not  1 "  sheaskel 
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c4otuiiisiied. 

"  On   the  contrary,"  replied  the  cou 
hear  her  declare  that  we  were  friends  i 

They  re-entered  the  drawing-room,  whi 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Villefort  h 
m  unnecessary  to  say  that  Moiral  bad 
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KADAMB  DB  SAINT-MiBAV. 

A  OLOOMT  scene  had  indeed  occurred  at  the  house  of  M. 
de  Villefort.  After  the  ladies  had  departed  for  the  baU, 
whither  all  the  entreaties  of  Madame  de  Villefort  had 
failed  in  persuading  him  to  accompany  them,  the  procu" 
reur  du  roi  had  as  usual  shut  himself  up  in  his  study, 
with  a  heap  of  papers  calculated  to  alarm  any  one  else, 
but  which  generally  scarcely  satisfied  his  vigoroos  appetite 
for  work.  But  this  time  the  papers  were  a  mere  matter 
of  form.  Villefort  had  secluded  himself  not  to  study, 
but  to  reflect;  and  with  the  door  locked,  and  having 
given  orders  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  excepting 
for  important  business,  he  sat  down  in  his  armchair,  and 
began  to  ponder  over  those  events  the  remembrance  of 
which  had  during  the  last  week  filled  his  mind  with  so 
many  gloomy  thoughts  and  bitter  recollections.  Then, 
instead  of  attacking  the  mass  of  papers  piled  before  him, 
he  opened  the  drawer  of  his  desk,  touched  a  spring,  and 
drew  out  a  parcel  of  notes,  precious  documents,  among 
which  he  had  carefully  arranged,  in  characters  known  only 
to  himself,  the  names  of  all  those  who,  either  in  his  politi- 
cal career,  in  money  matters,  at  the  bar,  or  in  his  mysteri- 
ous love  afiOeiirs,  had  become  his  enemies.  Their  number 
was  formidable  now  that  he  had  begun  to  fear,  and  yet 
these  names,  powerful  though  they  were,  had  often  caused 
him  to  smile  with  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  experienced 
by  a  traveller  who  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  be* 


..    ..w>v   ciusii    ine  with  this  seer 

Hamlet  says,  — 

*  Deeds  wil 
Tho'  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to 

but,  like  a  phosphoric  light,  they  ris* 
The  story  has  been  told  by  the  Conic 
who  in  his  turn  has  also  repeated  it.     Iii 
may  have  heard  it,  and  to  enlighten  hi 
P  should  he  wish  to  enlighten  himself  up< 

i  asked  Yillefort,   after  a  moment's    refl 

V  interest  can  this  M.  de  Monte  Cristo^  M 

;  a  ship-owner  of  Malta,  discoverer  of  a  m: 

'  now  visiting  Paris  for  the  first  time,  —  v 

>  he  take  in  discovering  a  gloomy,  mysten 

fact  like  this  )  However,  amid  all  the  in 
given  to  me  by  the  Abb^  Busoni  and  by 
by  that  friend  and  that  enemy,  one  thing 
to  be  clearly  and  definitely  established,  —  tl 
in  no  case,  in  no  circumstance,  could  then 
contact  between  him  and  me." 

But  Villefort  uttered  words  which  even 
not  believe.     He  dreaded  not  the  revelati 
he  could  reply  to,  or  deny  its  truth  ;  he  cart 
"  Mene,  Tekel,  Phares,"  which  appeared  su( 
•  \  of  blood  upon  the  wall ;  what  he  was  re; 

• '  was  to  discover  wV»ao«  "« —  "•  • 
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when^  instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  political  future  that 
had  so  often  been  the  subject  of  his  ambitious  dreams^  he 
was  imagining  a  future  limited  to  the  enjoyments  of  home, 
fearing  to  awaken  the  enemy  that  had  so  long  slept,  the 
noise  of  a  carriage  sounded  in  the  yard ;  then  he  heard 
the  steps  of  an  aged  person  ascending  the  stairs,  followed 
by  tears  and  lamentations,  such  as  serrants  always  assume 
when  they  wish  to  appear  interested  in  their  master's  grie£ 
He  drew  back  the  bolt  of  his  door,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately an  old  lady  entered,  unannounced,  carrying  her 
shawl  on  her  arm,  and  her  bonnet  in  her  hand.  The 
white  hair  was  thrown  back  from  her  yellow  forehead,  and 
her  eyes,  already  sunken  by  the  furrows  of  age,  now 
almost  disappeared  beneath  eyelids  swollen  with  grieL 
**  Oh,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  — "  oh.  Monsieur,  what  a 
misfortune  I  I  shall  die  of  it ;  oh,  yes,  I  shall  certainly 
die  of  it ! " 

And  then  falling  upon  the  chair  nearest  the  door,  she 
burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  sobs.  The  servants,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  not  daring  to  approach  nearer,  were  looking 
at  Noirtier's  old  servant,  who,  having  heard  the  noise 
while  in  his  master's  room,  had  hastened  to  the  scene  and 
remained  behind  the  others.  Yillefort  rose,  and  ran  to- 
wards his  mother-in-law,  for  it  was  she.  "Why,  what 
can  have  happened  1 "  he  exclaimed.  **  What  has  thus 
disturbed  you  1    Is  not  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  with  you  1 " 

"  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  is  dead  !  "  answered  the  old  mar- 
chioness, without  preface,  without  expression ;  she  appeared 
stupefied. 

Yillefort  drew  back,  and  clasping  his  hands  together, 
exclaimed,  "  Dead  I  so  suddenly  1 " 

^  A  week  ago,"  continued  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  "  we 
started  together  in  the  carriage  after  dinner.  M.  de  Saint* 
H^ran  had  been  unwell  for  some  days.   Still,  the  idea  of  see* 
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than  usual.      However,  as  it  became  d 
longer  see,  I  let  him  sleep.     Presently  I 
cry  of  distress,  like  that  of  a  man  suffe 
and  Tvith  a  sharp  movement  threw  I 
stopped  the  postilion,  I  called  M.  de 
plied  my  smelling-salts ;  but  all  was  o 
at  Aix  by  the  side  of  a  corpse." 

Yillefort  stood  with  his  mouth  half  opt 
"  Of  course  you  sent  for  a  doctor  1 " 

**  Immediately  ;  but,  as  I  have  told  yoi 

**  Tea  I  but  at  least  he  could  tellirf  wl 
poor  maiquis  had  died." 

**  Oh,  yes,  Monsieur,  he  told  me ;  it 
been  an  apoplectic  stroke." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  then  1 " 

*^  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  had  always  ezpn 
case  of  his  death  happening  during  his  abi 
that  his  body  might  be  brought  to  the 
had  him  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  I  ai 
by  a  few  days." 

"  Oh,  poor  mother  I "  said  M.  de  Villeforj 
duties  to  perform  after  such  a  blow  and  a1 
f  1  "  God  has  supported  me  through  all ! 

I  dear  marquis,  he  would  certainly  have  dor 

; '  me  that  I  perfonnprl  fn*.  i-j— 
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that  when  one  is  in  trouhle  we  should  have  the  power  of 
weeping.  Where  is  Valentine,  sir  1  It  is  on  her  account 
I  am  here ;  I  wish  to  see  Valentine." 

Villefort  thought  it  would  be  terrible  to  reply  that  Val- 
entine was  at  a  ball ;  so  he  only  said  that  she  had  gone  out 
with  her  stepmother,  and  that  she  should  be  sent  for. 

*^  This  instant,  sir  I  this  instant,  I  beseech  you  !  "  said 
the  old  lady. 

Villefort  placed  the  arm  of  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran 
within  his  own,  and  conducted  her  to  his  apartment. 
"  Rest  yourself,  Mother,"  he  said. 

The  marchioness  raised  her  head  at  this  word ;  and  be- 
holding the  man  who  so  forcibly  reminded  her  of  her 
deeply-regretted  child,  who  still  lived  for  her  in  Valentine, 
she  felt  touched  at  that  word  '^  mother,"  and  bursting  into 
tears,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  an  armchair,  in  which 
she  buried  her  venerable  head.  Villefort  left  her  to  the 
care  of  the  women,  while  old  Barrois  ran,  half-scared,  to 
his  master,  —  for  nothing  frightens  old  men  so  much  as 
when  death  relaxes  its  vigilance  over  them  for  a  moment 
in  order  to  strike  some  other  old  man.  Then,  while 
Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  still  on  her  knees,  remained 
praying  feiTently,  Villefort  sent  for  a  carriage  and  went 
himself  to  bring  his  wife  and  daughter  from  Madame  de 
Morcerf  *s.  He  was  so  pale  when  he  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  ball-room,  that  Valentine  ran  to  him,  saying,  — 

"  Oh,  Father  1  some  misfortune  has  happened  1 " 

**  Your  grandmamma  has  just  arrived,  Valentine,"  said 
K  de  Villefort. 

"  And  grandpapa  ? "  inquired  the  young  girl,  trembling 
with  apprehension. 

M.  de  Villefort  replied  only  by  ofifering  his  arm  to 
his  daughter.  It  was  time,  for  Valentine's  head  swam, 
and  she  staggered;  Madame  de  Villefort  instantly  has- 
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"  Tell  him  I  will  come  when  I  le 

mamma,"  she  replied,  feeling  with  tn 

^  person  to  whom  she  could  be  of  the  m 

was  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran. 

Valentine  found  her  grandmother  in  I 
heartwrung  sobs,  broken  sighs,  burning 
passed  in  this  sad  interview ;  while  Mi 
leanisg  on  her  husband's  arm,  maintained 
of  respect,  at  least  towards  the  poor  * 
whispeied  to  her  husband,  "  I  tUik  i 
*'  for  me  to  retire,  with  your  pennissioiiy  i 

appears  still  to  afflict  your  mother-in-law 

Madame  de  Saint-M^n  heard  her. 
said  softly  to  Valentine,  **  let  her  leave ;  1 

Madame  de  Villefort  left,  and  Yalentii 
beside  the  bed,  for  the  procureur  du  re 
consternation  at  the  unexpected  death, 
wife.  Meanwhile,  Barrois  had  returned 
to  old  Noirtier,  who,  having  heard  the  n< 
had,  as  we  have  said,  sent  his  old  servai 
cause ;  on  his  return,  his  quick  and  intel) 
gated  the  messenger. 

"  Alas,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Barrois,  "  a 
has  happened.    Madame  de  Sainf-'M"'< — 
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terms  of  friendship ;  still,  the  death  of  one  old  man  always 
considerably  affects  another.  Noirtier  let  his  head  fall  upon 
his  chest,  apparently  overwhelmed  and  thoughtful ;  then 
he  closed  one  eye. 

**  Mademoiselle  Valentine  1 "  said  Barrois. 

Noirtier  nodded  his  head. 

**  She  is  at  the  ball,  as  you  know,  since  she  came  to  say 
good-by  to  you  in  full  dress." 

Noirtier  again  closed  his  left  eye, 

**  Do  you  wish  to  see  her  1 " 

Noirtier  again  made  an  affirmative  sign. 

**  Well,  they  have  gone  to  bring  her,  no  doubt,  from 
Madame  de  Moicerf 's ;  I  will  await  her  return,  and  b^ 
her  to  come  up  here.     Is  that  what  you  wish  for ) " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  invalid. 

Barrois  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  watched  for  Valen- 
tine and  informed  her  of  her  grandfather's  wish.  Conse- 
quently, Valentine  came  up  to  Noirtier  on  leaving  Madame 
de  Saint-M^ran,  who  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  had  at  last 
yielded  to  fatigue  and  fallen  into  a  feverish  sleep.  Within 
reach  of  her  hand  they  placed  a  small  table,  upon  which 
stood  a  bottle  of  orangeade,  her  usual  beverage,  and  a  glass. 
Then,  as  we  have  said,  the  young  girl  left  the  bedside  to 
see  M.  Noirtier.  Valentine  kissed  the  old  man,  who  looked 
at  her  with  such  tenderness  that  her  eyes  again  filled  with 
tears,  whose  sources  she  thought  had  been  exhausted.  The 
old  gentleman  continued  to  dwell  upon  her  with  the  same 
expression. 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Valentine,  '*  you  mean  that  I  have  yet 
a  kind  grandfather  left,  do  you  not  1 " 

The  old  man  intimated  that  such  was  his  meaning. 

"  Alas !  happily  I  have,"  replied  Valentine.  "  Without 
that,  what  would  become  of  me') " 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Banois,  who  wished 
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to  go  to  bed  himself,  observed  that  after  such  sad  events 
every  one  stood  in  need  of  rest.  Noirtier  would  not  say 
that  the  only  rest  he  needed  was  to  see  his  child,  but 
wished  her  good-night,  for  grief  and  fatigue  had  made 
her  appear  quite  ill. 

The  next  morning  Valentine  found  her  grandmother  in 
bed.  The  fever  had  not  abated ;  on  the  contraiy,  her  eyes 
glistened,  and  she  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  violent 
nervous  irritability.  "  Oh,  dear  grandmamma  I  are  you 
worse  1"  exclaimed  Valentine,  on  perceiving  all  these 
signs  of  agitation. 

*'  No,  my  child,  no  ! "  said  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran, 
**  but  I  was  impatiently  waiting  for  your  arrival,  that  I 
might  send  for  your  father." 

"  My  father  1 "  inquired  Valentine,  uneasily. 

"  Yes ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

Valentine  did  not  venture  to  oppose  her  grandmother's 
wish,  the  cause  of  which  she  knew  not ;  and  an  instant 
afterwards  Villefort  entered. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  without 
using  any  circumlocution,  and  as  if  fearing  she  had  no 
time  to  lose,  "  you  wrote  to  me  that  there  is  a  project  of 
marriage  for  this  child  1 " 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  replied  Villefort ;  "  it  is  not  only  pro- 
jected, but  arranged." 

"Your  intended  son-in-law  is  named  M.  Frana 
d':6pinayr' 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  Is  he  not  the  son  of  General  d'Epinay,  who  was  on 
our  side,  and  who  was  assassinated  some  days  before  the 
usurper  returned  from  the  Isle  of  Elba?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Does  he  not  dislike  the  idea  of  marrying  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Jacobin  f  ^ 
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''Our  civil  dissensions  are  now  happily  eztingaisbed, 
Mother/'  said  Villefort  ''  M.  d'fipinaj  was  quite  a  child 
when  his  fiather  died ;  he  knows  very  little  of  M.  Noirtier, 
and  will  meet  him,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at  least  with 
iudiflference." 

''  Is  it  a  suitahle  match  1 " 

'*  In  every  respect." 

"  And  the  young  man  1 " 

**  Possesses  universal  esteem.** 

"He  is  agreeable?" 

*'  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  young  men  I  know.** 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  conversation  Valentine  had 
remained  silent 

''  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  after 
a  few  minutes'  reflection,  ''I  must  hasten  the  marnage, 
for  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live." 

''  You,  Madame  ? "  "  You,  dear  mamma  1 "  exclaimed 
M.  de  Villefort  and  Valentine  at  tbo  same  time. 

''  I  know  what  I  am  saying/'  continued  the  marchion- 
ess ;  '*  I  must  hurry  you,  so  that  having  no  mother,  she 
may  at  least  have  a  grandmother  to  bless  her  marriage. 
I  am  all  that  is  left  to  her  belonging  to  my  poor  Een^e, 
whom  you  so  soon  forgot.  Monsieur." 

"  Ah,  Madame,"  said  Villefort,  "  you  forget  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  a  mother  to  my  child." 

**  A  stepmother  is  never  a  mother,  Monsieur.  But  this 
is  not  to  the  purpose ;  our  business  concerns  Valentine. 
Let  us  leave  the  dead  in  peace." 

All  this  was  said  with  such  rapidity  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  conversation  that  seemed  like  the  beginning 
of  delirium. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Madame,"  said  Villefort,  — 
**  more  especially  since  your  wishes  coincide  with  mine ; 
and  as  soon  as  M.  d'fipinay  arrives  in  Paris  —  " 
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*<M7  dear  mother,''  interropted  Valentine^  ''consider 
decorum,  —  the  recent  deatL  You  would  not  have  me 
marry  imder  so  sad  auspices  t" 

''Mj  child/'  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  sharply,  ''let  us 
hear  none  of  those  conventional  objections  that  deter  weak 
minds  from  establishing  firmly  their  fiiture  lives.  I  also 
was  married  at  the  death-bed  of  my  mother,  and  certainly 
I  have  not  been  less  happy  on  that  account** 

"  Still,  that  idea  of  death,  Madame  I  "  said  Villefort 

"  Still  ]  —  always  !  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  die ;  do 
you  imderstand  9  Well,  before  dying,  I  wish  to  see  my 
son-in-law.  I  wish  to  tell  him  to  make  my  child  happy ; 
I  wish  to  read  in  his  eyes  whether  he  intends  to  obey  me, 
— - 1  wish  to  know  him,  in  short,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
with  a  fearful  expression,  "that  I  may  rise  from  the 
depths  of  my  grave  and  find  him,  if  he  should  not  fulfil 
his  duty ! " 

"  Madame,"  said  ViUefort,  "  you  must  lay  aside  these 
exalted  ideas,  which  touch  the  border  of  madness.  The 
dead,  once  buried  in  their  graves,  sleep  there,  and  never 
rise." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  dear  mother,  calm  yourself,"  said 
Valentine. 

"And  I  tell  you,  Monsieur,  that  you  are  mistaken. 
This  night  I  have  had  a  fearful  sleep.  It  seemed  as  though 
my  soul  were  already  hovering  over  my  body.  My  eyes, 
which  I  tried  to  open,  closed  against  my  will ;  and  what 
will  appear  impossible,  especially  to  you.  Monsieur,  I  saw 
with  my  eyes  shut,  in  the  spot  where  you  are  now  stand- 
ing, issuing  from  that  comer  where  there  is  a  door  leading 
into  Madame  de  Villefort's  dressing-room,  —  I  saw,  I  tell 
you,  silently  enter,  a  white  figure." 

Valentine  screamed.  "  It  was  the  fever  that  disturbed 
you,  Madame,"  said  Villefort 
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**  Donbty  if  you  please,  but  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say.  I 
•aw  a  white  figure ;  and  as  if  to  prevent  my  discrediting 
the  testimony  of  only  one  of  my  senses,  I  heard  my  glass 
removed,  —  the  same  which  is  there  now  on  the  table." 

**  Oh,  dear  mother,  it  was  a  dream.'' 

"  So  little  was  it  a  dream  that  I  stretched  my  hand 
towards  the  bell;  but  when  I  did  so  the  shade  disap- 
peared.    My  maid  then  entered  with  a  light." 

"  But  she  saw  no  one  1  ** 

**  Phantoms  are  visible  to  those  only  who  ought  to  see 
them.  It  was  the  soul  of  my  husband  I  Well,  if  my  hus- 
band's soul  can  come  to  me,  why  should  not  my  soul  re* 
appear  to  guard  my  granddaughter  1  the  tie  is  even  more 
direct,  it  seems  to  me.'* 

**  Oh,  Madame,"  said  YiUefort,  deeply  affected  in  spite 
of  himsell^  **  do  not  yield  to  those  gloomy  thoughts ;  you 
will  long  live  with  ns»  happy,  loved,  and  honored,  and  we 
will  make  you  forget  -—  " 

"  Never,  never,  never  I "  said  the  marchioness.  "  When 
does  M.  d'fipinay  return  1" 

"  We  expect  him  every  moment." 

**  It  is  weU.  As  soon  as  he  arrives,  inform  me.  We 
must  be  expeditious.  And  then  I  also  wish  to  see  a 
notary,  that  I  may  be  assured  that  all  our  property  returns 
to  Valentine." 

"  Ah,  my  mother ! "  murmured  Valentine,  pressing  her 
lips  on  the  burning  brow  of  her  grandmother,  **  do  you 
wish  to  kill  me  1  Oh,  how  feverish  you  are  I  We  must 
not  send  for  a  notary,  but  for  a  doctor  !  " 

**  A  doctor  ! "  said  she,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  **  I  am 
not  ill ;  I  am  thirsty,  —  that  is  all." 

"  What  are  you  drinking,  dear  mamma  1" 

**  The  same  as  usual,  my  dear ;  my  glass  is  there  on  the 
table.     Give  it  me,  Valentine." 
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Valentine  poured  the  orangeade  into  a  glassi  and  gave  it 
to  her  grandmother  with  a  certain  degree  of  dread,  for  it 
was  the  same  glass,  she  fancied,  that  had  been  touched  by 
the  spectre.  The  marchioness  drained  the  glass  at  a  aingle 
draught,  and  then  turned  on  her  pillow,  repeating,  ''  The 
notary  !  the  notary  I  " 

M.  de  Villefort  left  the  room,  and  Valentine  seated  her- 
self at  the  bedside  of  her  grandmother.  The  poor  child 
appeared  herself  to  require  the  doctor  she  had  recom- 
mended to  her  aged  relative.  A  burning  spot  flushed  her 
cheek,  her  respiration  was  short  and  difficult,  and  her 
pulse  beat  with  feverish  excitement.  She  was  thinking 
of  the  despair  of  Maximilian  when  informed  that  Madame 
de  Saint-Meran,  instead  of  being  an  ally,  was  uncon- 
Bciously  acting  as  his  enemy.  More  than  once  she  thought 
of  revealing  all  to  hor  grandmother,  and  she  would  not 
have  hesitated  a  single  moment  if  Maximilian  Morrel  had 
been  named  Albert  do  Morcerf  or  Raoul  do  Chiteau- 
Renaud  ;  but  Morrel  was  of  plebeian  extraction,  and  Val- 
entine know  how  the  haughty  Marquise  de  Saint-M^ran 
despised  all  who  were  not  noble.  Her  secret  had  always 
been  repressed  when  she  was  about  to  reveal  it  by  the  sad 
conviction  that  it  would  be  useless  to  do  so,  —  for  were  it 
once  discovered  by  her  father  and  mother,  all  would  be  lost 

Two  hours  passed  thus ;  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  was 
in  a  feverish  sleep,  and  the  notary  had  arrived.  Though 
announced  in  a  very  low  tone,  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran 
arose  from  her  pillow.  "The  notary  1"  she  exclaimed, 
"let  him  come  in! " 

The  notary,  who  was  at  the  door,  immediately  entered. 
"Go,  Valentine,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-M^raUi  "and 
leave  me  with  this  gentleman." 

"  But,  Mother  — " 

"  Leave  me  I  go  I "    The  young  girl  kissed  her  grand- 
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mother,  and  left  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes ;  at  the 
door  she  found  the  valet  de  chambre,  who  told  her  the  doc- 
tor was  waiting  in  the  dining-room.  Valentine  instantly 
ran  down.  The  doctor  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  cleverest  men  of  the  day,  and 
very  fond  of  Valentine,  whose  hirth  he  had  witnessed. 
He  had  himself  a  daughter  of  ahout  her  age,  whose  mother 
had  heen  consumptive ;  his  life  was  continually  disturbed 
by  fear  on  account  of  his  child. 

"  Oh,"  said  Valentine,  "  we  have  been  waiting  for  you 
with  such  impatience,  dear  M.  d'Avrigny.  But  first  of  all, 
how  are  Madeleine  and  Antoinette  ? " 

Madeleine  was  the  daughter  of  M.  d'Avrigny,  and  Antoi- 
nette his  niece.  M.  d'Avrigny  smiled  sadly.  '*  Antoinette 
18  very  well,"  he  said,  "  and  Madeleine  tolerably  so.  But 
you  sent  for  me,  my  dear  child.  It  is  not  your  father  or 
Madame  de  Villefort  who  is  ill  ?  As  for  you,  although  it 
is  obvious  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  our  nerves,  I  fancy 
you  have  no  further  need  of  me  than  to  recommend  you 
not  to  allow  your  imagination  to  take  too  wide  a  field." 

Valentine  colored.  M.  d'Avrigny  carried  the  science 
of  divination  almost  to  a  miracle,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
doctors  who  always  work  upon  the  body  through  the 
mind.  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  for  my  poor  grandmother ; 
you  know  the  calamity  that  has  happened  to  us,  do  you 
not  1 " 

"  I  know  nothing,"  said  M.  d'Avrigny. 

"Alas!"  said  Valentine,  restraining  her  tears,  "my 
grandfather  is  dead.'^ 

"  M.  de  Saint-Mdran  1 '' 

"  Yes." 

"  Suddenly  1 " 

"  From  an  apoplectic  stroke." 

"  An  apoplectic  stroke  1 "  repeated  the  doctor. 
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"  Yea ;  and  my  jKior  grandmotlier  fancies  that  her  ha»- 
bsnd,  whom  aha  never  left,  hoa  called  her,  and  tliat  she 
miiat  go  and  join  him.  Oh,  M.  d'Avrigny,  I  beseech  you, 
do  something  for  her  I " 

"Where  is  sbel" 

"  In  her  room,  with  the  notary." 

"Aud  M-  Noirtierr' 

"  Jiut  &3  he  was ;  his  mind  is  paifectly  clear,  but  he  is 
still  motioolesa  and  dumb." 

"  Aud  he  bas  the  same  love  for  you,  eh,  my  dear  child  ) "" 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine ;  "  he  is  vety  fond  of  me." 

"Who  does  not  love  you)" 

Videutiue  smiled  sadly. 

"  What  are  your  grandmother's  symptoms  1 " 

"  An  extreme  nervous  excitement,  and  a  strangelf 
agitated  sleep.  She  fancied  this  morning  in  her  sleep  that 
hi.T  sonl  vma  hovpriiig  a!"wn  \wt  hody.  wliich  slie  at  the 
same  time  watched  ;  it  must  have  been  delirium.  She 
fancies  too  that  she  saw  a  phaatom  enter  her  chamber, 
and   even   beard    the    noise   it   made  on   touching  ber 

"  It  is  singuhir,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  was  net  aware 
that  Madame  do  Saint-Meraa  was  subject  to  Buch  halluci- 
nations." 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  thus,"  said  Valen- 
tino. "And  this  niorniug  she  frightonod  mo  so  that  I 
timught  her  mad ;  aud  my  father,  who,  you  know,  is  a 
strong-minded  mau,  himself  appeared  dooply  impressed." 

"  We  will  go  aud  see,"  said  the  doctor  j  "  what  you  tell 
mo  seems  very  strange." 

The  notary  here  descended,  and  Valentine  was  informed 
that  her  grandmother  was  aluno.  "  Go  upstairs,"  she  said 
to  the  doctor. 

"  And  you  1  * 
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"  Oh,  I  dare  not,  —  she  forbade  my  sending  for  you ; 
and,  as  you  say,  I  am  myself  agitated,  feverish,  and  un- 
well. I  will  go  and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden  to  recover 
myself." 

The  doctor  pressed  Valentine's  hand;  and  while  he 
went  up  to  her  grandmother,  she  descended  the  steps.  We 
need  not  say  which  portion  of  the  garden  was  her  favorite 
walk.  After  remaining  for  a  short  time  in  the  parterre  sur- 
rounding the  house,  and  gathering  a  rose  to  place  in  her 
waist  or  hair,  it  was  her  wont  to  turn  into  the  dark  avenue 
which  led  to  the  bank,  and  from  the  bank  to  go  to  the 
gate.  As  usual,  Valentine  strolled  for  a  short  time  among 
her  flowers,  but  without  gathering  them.  The  mourning 
in  her  heart  forbade  her  assuming  this  simple  ornament, 
^ough  she  had  not  yet  had  time  to  put  on  the  outward 
semblance  of  woe.  She  then  turned  towards  the  avenue. 
As  she  advanced  she  fancied  she  heard  a  voice  pronounce 
her  name.  She  stopped,  astonished;  then  the  voice 
reached  her  ear  more  distinctly,  and  she  recognized  it  as 
that  of  Maximilian. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


THE   FROUIBE. 

It  was  indeed  Maxiniilian  Morrel,  wlio  bad  passed  a 
wretched  existence  since  the  previous  day.  Witli  the  in- 
stinct peculiar  to  lovers,  he  })ad  anticipated,  after  the  re- 
turn of  Madame  de  Saiut-M^ran  and  the  death  of  the 
marquis,  that  something  would  occur  at  M.  de  ViUefort'a 
of  interest  to  him  as  Valentine's  tover.  His  presentimenta 
were  realized,  as  we  shall  see,  and  it  was  no  longer  a  sim- 
ple nneaeiness  which  led  him,  pale  and  trembling,  to  the 
gate  under  the  cliestnut-treea.  Valentiue  had  not  hcon 
informed  that  Moirt'l  was  waiting ;  and  as  it  was  not  his 
accustomed  hour  fur  visiting  her,  pure  chance,  or  rather 
a  happy  sympathy,  led  her  at  the  moment  to  that  spot. 
Jlorrel  called  her,  and  she  ran  to  the  gate.  "  You  here  at 
this  hour  1 "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  my  poor  girl,"  replied  Morrel ;  "  I  eome  to  bring 
and  to  hear  bad  tidings." 

"This  is  indeed  a  house  of  mourning!"  said  Valen- 
tino ;  "  speak,  Maximilian,  although  the  cup  of  sorrow 
seems  already  full." 

"  Dear  Valentine,"  said  Morrel,  endeavoring  to  conceal 
his  own  emotion,  "listen,  I  entreat  you  ;  what  I  am 
about  to  say  is  solemn.     "When  are  you  to  be  married  1 " 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,"  said  Valentine  ;  "  from  you  I  have 
nothing  to  conceal.  This  morning  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  my  dear  grandmother,  on  whom  I  had  counted 
as  a  support  on  whom  I  coidd  rely,  not  only  decUred  herself 
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favorable  to  it^  bat  is  so  anxious  for  it  tbat  they  only  await 
the  arrival  of  M.  d'Epinay,  and  the  following  day  the  con- 
tract will  be  signed." 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  the  young  man,  who  gazed  long  and 
mournfully  at  her  whom  he  loved«  **  Alas  !  "  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  it  is  frightful  to  hear  such  words  spoken  tran- 
quilly by  the  woman  one  loves  :  *  The  time  of  your  exe- 
cution is  appointed;  in  a  few  hours  it  will  take  place. 
But  it  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  must  be  so,  and  I  will  not 
interfere  to  prevent  it'  Well,  since,  as  you  say,  nothing 
remains  but  for  M.  d'£!pinay  to  arrive,  that  the  contract 
may  be  signed,  since  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  you  will 
belong  to  him,  —  to-morrow  you  will  be  engaged  to  M. 
d'Spinay,  for  he  came  this  morning  to  Paris." 

Valentine  uttered  a  cry. 

"  I  was  at  the  house  of  Monte  Cristo  an  hour  since," 
said  Morrel ;  "  we  were  speaking,  he  of  the  sorrow  your 
family  had  experienced,  and  I  of  your  grief,  when  a  car- 
riage rolled  into  the  courtyard.  Never  till  then  had  I 
placed  any  confidence  in  presentiments,  but  now  I  cannot 
help  believing  them,  Valentine.  At  the  sound  of  that 
carriage  I  shuddered ;  soon  I  heard  steps  on  the  staircase, 
which  terrified  me  as  much  as  the  footsteps  of  the  com« 
mander  did  Don  Juan.  The  door  at  last  opened ;  Albert 
de  Morcerf  entered  first,  and  I  began  to  discredit  my  fears, 
when  after  him  another  young  man  advanced,  and  the 
count  exclaimed,  *  Ah  !  M.  le  Baron  Franz  d*!6pinay  I ' 
I  summoned  all  my  strength  and  courage  to  my  support. 
Perhaps  I  turned  pale,  perhaps  I  trembled ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  I  continued  to  smile  with  my  lips.  Five  minutes 
later  I  departed,  without  having  heard  a  word  that  had  been 
spoken  in  those  five  minutes,  —  I  was  annihilated !  " 

"  Poor  Maximilian ! "  murmured  Valentine. 

**  Valentine,  the  time  has  arrived  when  you  must  answer 
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1  your  answer 


me.     Asd  remember,  mj  life  depends 
Wliat  do  you  intend  doing  1 " 

Valentine  lield  down  her  head ;  abe  waa  overwhelmed. 

"  Listen !  "  said  Morrel ;  "  it  is  not  the  first  time  you 
have  contemplated  out  preEent  position,  which  is  a  aerinua 
and  urgent  one.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  moment  to  giv6 
way  to  useless  sorrow ;  leave  that  far  those  who  like  to 
euSer  at  their  ease  and  drink  their  tears  at  leisure.  There 
are  such  persons  in  the  world,  and  Ood  will  douhtleaa 
reward  them  in  heaven  for  their  resignation  on  earth  ; 
but  those  who  mean  to  contend  must  not  lose  one  precious 
moment,  but  must  return  immediately  the  blow  which 
fortune  strikes.  Do  you  intend  to  struggle  Bgaiost  our 
ill-fortune  I  Tell  me,  Valentine,  for  it  is  that  which  I 
have  como  to  ask." 

Taleatins  trembled,  and  stared  at  Monel  in  twror. 
The  idea  of  rfsisting  her  fnther,  her  grandmother,  and  all 
the  family,  had  never  occurred  to  her.  "  What  do  you 
say,  Maximilian  t "  asked  Valentine.  "  What  do  yoo 
term  a  struggle  1  Oh,  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  I  What !  I 
resist  my  father's  order  and  my  dying  grandmother'a 
wish  t  Impossible  I  "  Morrel  started.  "  You  are  too 
noble  not  to  understand  me,  and  you  understand  me  so 
well  that  you  already  yield,  dear  Maiimilian.  No,  no  ! 
I  shall  need  all  my  strength  to  struggle  with  myself  and 
to  drink  my  tears,  as  you  say.  But  to  grieve  my  father ; 
to  disturb  my  grandmother's  last  moments,  —  never  1 " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Morrel,  calmly. 

"  Good  heavens  !  in  what  a  tone  you  say  that  I "  said 
Valentine,  wounded. 

"  I  speak  as  one  who  admires  you.  Mademoiselle." 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Valentine ;  "  Mademoiselle  ! 
Oh,  selfish  man  I  he  sees  me  in  despair,  and  pretends  he 
cannot  understand  me  1 " 
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''Ton  mistake;  I  nndentand  jon  perfectlj.  Toa  will 
not  oppose  M.  do  Yillefort;  you  will  not  dispkaae  the 
marchioness;  and  to-moirow  you  will  sign  the  contract 
which  will  bind  yon  to  yonr  hosband." 

**  But  tell  me^  how  can  I  do  otherwise  t  ** 

**  Do  not  appeal  to  me,  Mademoiselle.  I  shall  be  a  bad 
judge  in  such  a  case ;  my  selfishness  will  blind  me,**  re- 
plied Morrel,  whose  low  voice  and  clinched  hands  showed 
his  increasing  exasperation. 

**  What  then  would  you  have  proposed,  Marrel,  had 
you  found  me  willing  to  accede  I  Come,  answer  me.  It 
is  not  a  time  to  tell  me  I  am  doing  wrong ;  you  must  give 
me  your  advice." 

«Do  you  say  that  to  me  seriously,  Valentine,— -that  I 
ought  to  advise  youl" 

**  Certainly,  dear  Maximilian,  for  if  it  is  good,  I  will 
follow  it ;  you  know  my  devotion  to  you." 

"  Valentine,"  said  Morrel,  pushing  aside  a  plank  already 
loose,  "  give  me  your  hand  in  proof  that  you  forgive  my 
anger ;  my  senses  are  confused,  and  during  the  last  hour 
the  most  extravagant  thoughts  have  passed  through  my 
brain.     Oh  I  if  you  refuse  my  advice  —  " 

**  What  'do  you  advise  1 "  said  Valentine,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  sighing. 

« I  am  free,"  replied  Maximilian,  ^  and  rich  enough  to 
support  you.  I  swear  to  make  you  my  lawful  wife  before 
my  lips  shall  approach  your  forehead." 

**  You  make  me  tremble  ! "  said  the  young  girL 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Morrel ;  "  I  will  take  you  to  my 
sister,  who  is  worthy  to  be  yours  also.  We  will  embark 
for  Algiers,  for  England,  for  America,  or  if  you  prefer  it, 
retire  to  the  country  and  not  return  to  Paris  until  our 
friends  have  reconciled  your  family." 

Valentine  shook  her  head.     ''  I  feared  it,  Maximilian,^ 
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said  Bhe;  "it  ia  the  counsel  of  a  madman,  and  I  should 
be  more  mad  than  you  did  I  not  stop  you  at  once  with 
the  BJBgla  word,  '  Impossible,  Morrel,  imposaihle ! '  " 

"  You  will  then  submit  to  what  Ctte  decrees  for  yon 
without  even  attomptio);  to  contend  against  it  t "  eaid 
Motrel,  florrowfully. 

"Yee,~if  Idie!" 

"  Well,  Valentine,"  resumed  UaKimilian,  "  I  say  again, 
you  are  right.  Truly,  it  ia  I  who  am  mad;  and  you 
prove  to  me  that  passion  blinds  the  most  correct  minds. 
I  thank  you  therefore,  who  can  reason  wiihout  passion. 
It  is,  then,  understood,  — to-morrow  yoo  will  be  irrevoca- 
bly promised  to  M.  Franz  d'Epinay,  not  only  by  that 
theatrical  formality  invented  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a 
comedy,  and  which  ia  called  the  signing  of  the  contract, 
but  by  yonr  own  will  t "  — '       -« 

"  Afjiiin  you  drive  mo  to  despair,  Maximilian,"  said 
Valentine ;  "  again  you  turn  the  dagger  in  the  wound ! 
TVliat  would  you  do  — tell  mo  —  if  your  sister  listened  to 
such  a  proposition )  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  replied  Morrel,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  I 
am  selfish ;  you  have  already  said  so.  And  as  a  selfish 
man,  I  think  not  of  what  others  would  do  in  my  situation, 
hut  of  what  I  intend  doing  myself  I  think  only  that  I 
have  known  you  now  a  whole  year.  From  the  day  I  first 
saw  you  I  committed  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  to  the 
possibility  that  I  might  win  your  love.  One  day  you 
acknowledged  that  you  loved  mo  ;  and  since  that  day  my 
hopes  have  centred  in  the  desire  to  possess  you, — that 
was  my  life.  Now,  I  think  no  more;  I  say  only  that 
fortune  has  turned  aj^ainst  me.  I  bad  thought  to  gaia 
heaven,  and  I  have  lost  it.  It  is  an  every'^iay  occurrence 
for  a  gambler  to  lose  not  only  what  he  has.  but  also  what 
he  has  not." 
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Morrel  piononnced  these  words  with  perfect  calmness; 
Valentine  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  her  large,  search- 
ing eyes,  endeavoring  not  to  let  Morrel  discoyer  the  grief 
which  struggled  in  her  heart.     "  But,  in  a  word»  what  are 
'you  going  to  dol"  asked  she. 

''  I  am  going  to  have  the  honor  of  saying  adieu  to  you, 
Mademoiselle,  calling  Grod  to  witness,  who  hears  my  words 
and  who  reads  my  secret  thoughts,  that  I  wish  your  life 
may  be  so  cabn,  so  happy,  and  so  fully  occupied,  that 
there  may  be  no  place  in  it  for  remembrance  of  me." 

"  Oh ! "  murmured  Valentine. 

''  Adieu,  Valentine,  adieu  1  "  said  Morrel,  bowing. 

*'  Where  are  you  going  f "  cried  the  young  girl,  extend- 
ing her  hand  through  the  opening,  and  seizing  Maxi- 
milian by  his  coat,  for  she  understood  from  her  own 
agitated  feelings  that  her  lover's  calmness  could  not  be 
real,  —  "where  are  you  going?" 

"  I  am  going  to  take  a  course  by  which  I  shall  avoid 
bringing  additional  trouble  into  your  iiEkmily,  and  to  set  an 
example  which  every  honest  and  devoted  man,  situated  as 
I  am,  may  follow." 

"  Before  you  leave  me,  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to 
do,  Maximilian." 

The  young  man  smiled  sorrowfuUy. 

"  Speak  I  speak  1 "  said  Valentine ;  "  I  entreat  you." 

**  Has  your  resolution  changed,  Valentine  f " 

**  It  cannot  change,  unhappy  man  1  you  know  it  must 
not!"  cried  the  young  girL 

**  Then  adieu,  Valentine !  " 

Valentine  shook  the  gate  with  an  energy  of  which  she 
would  have  been  thought  incapable,  and  as  Morrel  was 
going  away,  she  thrust  both  her  hands  through  the  open- 
ing, clasping  them  and  turning  her  arms.  '*  I  must  know 
what  you  mean  to  do  1"  said  she.    **  Where  are  you  going!" 
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"Oh,  fear  not  I"  said  iTaimiilian,  etopping  at  a  short  I 
diatance ;  "  I  do  not  intend  to  rendei  another  man  respoo-  j 
eiblo  for  the  rigoToua  fate  reacrvufli  for  me.  Another  migbt  -J 
threaten  to  seek  M.  Franz,  to  provoke  him,  and  to  light  I 
with  bira ;  oU  that  would  be  folly.  What  has  M.  Fmo»  1 
to  do  with  it  t  He  saw  me  this  mormng  for  the  first  timg,  f 
and  has  already  forgotten  he  has  soon  me.  He  did  not  i 
eveu  know  that  I  was  in  existence  when  it  was  arranged  I 
by  your  two  families  that  you  should  be  united.  I  hoTO  ( 
no  enmity  against  M.  Franz,  and  piomiss  you  the  punish-  ! 
ment  shall  not  fall  oD  him." 

"  On  whom,  then,  —  on  me  1 " 

"On  you,  Valentinol  Oh,  Heaven  forbid  1  Woman  is  ^ 
sacred  ;  the  woman  one  loves  is  holy." 

"On  yourself,  then,  unhappy  man,  —  on  yourselft" 

"  I  am  the  only  guilty  person,  am  I  not  1 "  replied 
Maximilian. 

"  Maximilian  ! "  said  Valentine,  "  Maximilian,  tetum,  I 
entreat  you  ! " 

He  drew  near,  with  his  sweet  smile,  and  but  for  his 
paleness  one  might  have  thought  him  in  his  usual  happy 
frame.  "Listen,  my  dear,  my  adored  Valentine,"  said  he, 
in  hia  melodious  and  grave  tone;  "those  who,  like  us, 
have  never  had  a  thought  for  which  thoy  need  blush  be- 
fore the  world,  before  their  family  friends,  or  before  God, 
ara  able  to  read  in  one  another's  hearts  as  in  an  open  book. 
I  never  was  romantic,  and  am  no  melancholy  hero.  I  imi- 
tate neither  Manfred  nor  Anthony ;  but  without  words, 
without  protestations,  and  without  vows,  my  life  has  en- 
twined itself  with  yours.  You  leave  me,  and  you  are  right 
in  doing  so,  —  I  repeat  it,  you  are  right ;  but  in  losing  you, 
I  lose  my  life.  The  moment  you  leave  me,  Valentine,  I 
am  alone  in  the  world.  My  sister  is  happily  married ; 
her  husband  is  only  my  brother-in-law,  —  that  is,  a  man 
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whom  the  ties  of  eocial  life  alone  attach  to  me.  No  one^ 
then,  longer  needs  my  useless  life.  This  is  "what  I  shall 
do  :  I  Tfill  wait  tmtil  the  rery  moment  yon  are  marriedy 
for  I  will  not  lose  the  shadow  of  one  of  those  unexpected 
chances  which  are  sometimes  reserved  for  ns,  — *  for  after 
all,  M.  Franz  may  die  hefore  that  time.  A  thunderholt 
may  fall  on  the  altar  as  you  approach  it ;  nothing  appears 
impossible  to  one  condemned  to  die,  and  miracles  appear 
quite  reasonable  when  his  escape  &om  death  is  concerned. 
I  will,  then,  wait  until  the  last  moment^  and  when  my 
miseiy  is  certain,  irremediable,  hopeless^  I  will  write  a 
confidential  letter  to  my  brother-in-law,  another  to  the 
prefect  of  police,  to  acquaint  them  with  my  intention ;  and 
at  the  comer  of  some  wood,  on  the  brink  of  some  abyss, 
on  the  bank  of  some  river,  I  will  put  an  end  to  my  exis- 
tence, as  certainly  as  I  am  the  son  of  the  most  honest  man 
who  ever  lived  in  France." 

Valentine  trembled  convulsively ;  she  loosed  her  hold 
of  the  gate,  her  arms  fell  by  her  aide,  and  two  large  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  The  young  man  stood  before 
her,  sorrowful  and  resolute. 

*^  Oh  I  for  pity's  sakci"  said  she,  "  you  wiU  live,  will 
you  noti" 

**  No  !  on  my  honor,"  said  Maximilian ;  **  but  that  will 
not  affect  you.  You  will  have  done  your  duty,  and  your 
conscience  will  be  at  rest.** 

Valentine  fell  on  her  knees  and  pressed  her  almost 
bursting  heart.  **  Maximilian !  "  said  she,  ^  Maximilian, 
my  friend,  my  brother  on  earth,  my  true  husband  in 
heaven,  I  entreat  you,  do  as  I  do,  live  in  sufiering ;  per- 
haps we  may  one  day  be  united." 

**  Adieu,  Valentine,"  repeated  MorreL 

''  My  Grod,"  said  Valentine,  raising  both  her  hands  to 
heaven  with  a  sublime  expression,  ''I  have  done  my 
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atmoet  to  remain  a  submiBsive  daughter,  —  I  have  begged, 
entreated,  implored ;  he  has  regarded  neither  my  prsyeiB, 
mj  entreaties,  nor  my  tears.  It  ia  done,"  cried  ehe,  wip- 
ing away  her  tears,  and  resuming  her  firmness;  "  I  am  le- 
flolved  not  to  die  of  remorse,  I  will  rather  die  of  shame. 
Yoa  will  live,  Maximilian,  and  I  will  belong  to  no  una 
but  you.  At  what  hour  t  At  what  moment  1  Shall  it 
be  immediately  1     Speak,  command  I  I  am  ready." 

Morrel,  who  had  already  gone  eomo  atepa  away,  again 
returned,  and  pale  with  joy,  extended  both  hands  towards 
Valentine  through  the  openin),'.  "Valentine,"  said  he, 
"  dear  Valentine,  you  must  not  speak  thus,  —  rather  let 
me  die.  Why  should  I  obtain  you  by  violenre,  if  our 
love  is  mutual  1  Is  it  from  mere  humanity  yon  bid  me 
hye  t    I  would  then  rather  die." 

"  Truly,"  murmured  Valentine,  "  who  on  this  earth  ttms 
for  me,  if  he  does  not?  Who  hna  consolud  mo  in  my  sor- 
row but  lie  t  On  whom  do  my  hopes  rest )  On  whom 
does  my  bleeding  heart  repose  1  On  him,  on  him ;  always 
on  him !  Yes,  you  are  right  j  Maximilian,  I  will  follow 
you.  I  wilt  leovo  the  patenial  home,  I  will  give  up  all. 
Oh,  nngratefal  girl  that  I  am,"  cried  Valentine,  sobbing, 
"  I  will  give  up  all,  even  my  dear  old  grandfather,  whom 
I  had  forgotten." 

"No,"  said  Maximilian,  "you  shall  not  leave  him.  It. 
Tfoirtier  has  evinced,  you  aay,  a  kind  feeling  towards  me. 
Well,  before  you  leave,  tell  him  all ;  hia  consent  would 
ho  your  justification  in  God's  sight.  As  soon  as  we  are 
married,  he  shall  como  and  live  with  ns ;  instead  of  one 
child,  ho  shall  have  two.  You  have  told  me  how  you  talk 
to  him  and  how  he  answers  you  ;  I  shall  very  soon  learn 
that  language  by  signs,  Valentine.  Oh,  I  promise  you 
solemnly  that  instead  of  despair,  it  ia  happiness  that 
awaits  us," 
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"  Oh,  see,  Maximilian,  see  the  power  yon  have  over  me  I 
You  almost  make  me  believe  you ;  and  yet  what  yon  tell 
me  is  madness,  for  my  father  will  curse  me.  He  is  inflezi-> 
ble,  —  he  will  never  pardon  me.  Now  listen  to  me,  Maxi- 
milian ;  if  by  artifice,  by  entreaty,  by  accident,  —  in  short, 
if  by  any  means  I  can  delay  this  marriage,  will  you  wait  1  '* 

*'  Yes,  I  promise  you,  as  you  also  promise  me,  that  this 
horrible  marriage  shall  not  take  place,  and  that  if  you  are 
dragged  before  a  magistrate  or  a  priest^  you  will  refuse." 

"  I  swear  it  to  you  by  that  which  is  most  sacred  to  me 
in  the  world,  —  by  my  mother." 

"  We  will  wait,  then/'  said  Morrel. 

"  Yes,  we  will  wait,"  replied  Valentine,  who  revived  at 
these  words ;  "  there  are  so  many  things  which  may  save 
unhappy  beings  such  as  we  are." 

"  I  rely  on  you,  Valentine,"  said  Morrel ;  "  all  that 
you  do  will  be  well  done.  Only  if  they  disregard  your 
prayers,  if  your  father  and  Madame  de  Saint-Mdran  insist 
that  M.  d'Epinay  should  be  called  to-morrow  to  sign  the 
contract  —  " 

"  Then  you  have  my  promise,  MorreL" 

"  Instead  of  signing  —  " 

**  I  will  rejoin  you,  and  we  will  fly ;  but  from  this  mo- 
ment until  then,  let  us  not  tempt  Providence,  Morrel ;  let 
us  not  see  each  other.  It  is  a  miracle,  it  is  a  providence 
that  we  have  not  been  discovered  ;  if  we  were  surprised, 
if  it  were  known  that  we  meet  thus,  we  should  have  no 
further  resource." 

"  You  are  right,  Valentine ;  but  how  shall  I  ascertain  -^  " 

"  From  the  notary,  M.  Deschamps." 

"  I  know  him." 

"  And  from  me ;  I  will  write  to  you,  depend  on  me^ 
I  dread  this  marriage,  Maximilian,  as  much  as  you  do." 

*'  Thank  you,  my  adored  Valentine,  thank  you ;  that  is 
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enough.  VHien  once  I  know  the  hoar,  I  wiU  hasten  lo 
^118  spot ;  yoa  can  easily  get  otot  this  fence  with  my  a»- 
dMacce,  a  carriage  will  await  us  at  the  gate,  in  which  yon 
will  accompany  mo  to  my  Bieter'a.  There  liying,  retired 
or  mingling  in  aociety,  as  you  wish,  we  shall  he  enabled 
to  nee  our  power  to  resist  oppression,  and  will  not  Buffer 
ourselves  to  be  put  to  death  like  ebeep,  which  defend 
themsolves  only  by  eighs." 

*'  Agreed,"  eaid  Valentine,  "  I  will  eay  to  you  as  you 
taid  to  me  :  Maximilian,  all  that  you  do  will  he  well  done." 

"  Oh  1  '■ 

"Well!  are  you  satisfied  with  your  wife  t "  asked  tlie 
young  girl,  sorrowfully. 

"  My  adored  Valentine,  to  say  yes  is  to  say  but  little." 

"Say  it,  however." 

Valentine  had  approached,  or  rather  had  placed  tier 
lips  BO  iienr  tlie  fenoo  tbnt  tlipy  rfiarly  totifliptl  those  of 
Morrel,  which  were  pressed  against  the  other  side  of  the 
cold  and  inexorable  barrier. 

"  Good-hy,  then,  till  we  meet  again,"  said  Valentine, 
tearing  herself  away. 

"  I  shall  hear  from  you  I " 

"  Yes." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  love,  good-by  I  "  The  sound  of 
a  kiss,  innocent  and  wasted,  was  heard ;  and  Valentino 
fled  through  the  avenue.  Morrel  listened  to  catch  the 
last  sound  of  her  dress  brushing  the  branches,  and  of  her 
footstep  on  the  path,  then  raised  his  eyes  with  an  inef- 
fable smile  of  thankfulness  to  heaven  for  being  permitted 
to  be  thus  loved  ;  and  then  he  also  disappeared.  The 
young  man  returned  home  and  waited  all  the  evening  and 
all  the  next  day  without  receiving  anything.  It  was  only 
on  the  following  day,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
as  he  was  starting  to  call  on  M.  Desch&mps,  the  notary. 
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that  he  received  firom  the  posfonan  a  small  hillet^  which 
he  knew  to  he  from  Valentine,  although  he  had  not  hefoie 
seen  her  writing.     It  was  to  this  effect :  — 

Tears,  entreaties,  prayers,  have  availed  me  nothing.  Yes- 
terday, for  two  hours,  I  was  at  the  church  of  St.  Philippe  du 
Roule,  and  for  two  hours  I  prayed  to  Gkxi  from  the  depths  of 
my  soul.  Heaven  is  as  inflexible  as  man;  and  the  signing  of 
the  contract  is  appointed  for  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock.  I 
have  but  one  pronuse  and  but  one  heart  to  give.  That  promise 
is  pledged  to  you;  that  heart  is  yours.  This  evening,  then,  at 
quarter  of  nine,  at  the  gate.      Your  betrothed, 

YaLSNTIVB  DB  YHiLEFORT. 

P.  S.  —  My  poor  grandmother  gets  worse  and  worse.  Yester- 
day her  fever  amounted  to  delirium  ;  to-day  her  delirium  ib 
almost  madness.  You  will  be  very  kind  to  me,  will  you  not, 
Morrel,  to  make  me  forget  my  sorrow  in  leaving  her  thus  7  I 
think  it  is  kept  a  secret  from  Grandpapa  Noirtierthat  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  signed  this  evening. 

Morrel  was  not  satisfied  with  the  infionnation  received 
from  Valentine ;  he  went  to  the  notary,  who  confirmed 
to  him  the  news  that  the  signing  of  the  contract  was  to 
take  place  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening.  Then  he  went  to 
oaU  on  Monte  Cristo,  and  heard  still  more.  Franz  had 
been  to  announce  the  solemnity,  and  Madame  de  Villefort 
had  also  written  to  beg  the  count  to  excuse  her  not  invit- 
ing him ;  the  death  of  M.  de  Saint-M^ran  and  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  his  widow  would  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
meeting  which  she  would  regret  that  the  oonnt  should 
share,  whom  she  wished  might  eigoy  eveiy  happiness. 
The  day  before,  Franz  had  been  presented  to  Madame  de 
Saint-M^ran,  who  had  left  her  bed  to  receive  him,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  return  to  it  immediately  after.  It  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  Morrel's  agitation  would  not  escape  the  count's 
penetrating  eye.    And  therefore  Monte  Ciisto  was  more 
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affectionate  than  ever ;  indeed,  his  manacr  was  so  kind 
that  seTotal  times  Moirel  was  on  the  point  of  tilling  him 
alL  But  he  recalled  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Valen- 
tine, and  kept  his  secret.  The  young  man  read  Valentine's 
letter  twenty  times  in  the  courae  of  the  day.  It  was  her 
iixst ;  and  on  what  an  occasion  !  Each  time  he  read  it  Le 
renewed  his  vow  to  make  her  happy.  How  great  is  the 
authority  of  a  young  girl  who  has  made  so  courageous  a 
resolution  I  What  devotion  does  ahe  deserve  from  him  to 
whom  ehe  has  ttacrificed  everything  I  How  ought  she  to 
he,  in  fact,  to  her  lover  the  first  and  most  worthy  object 
of  his  worship  !  She  hoeomes  at  once  a  queen  and  a  wife  ; 
and  it  is  impossihie  to  thank  and  love  her  sufficiently, 
Morrcl  thought  with  indescribable  agitation  of  the  moment 
when  Valentine  should  draw  near,  saying,  "  Here  I  am, 
lUaximUiui ;  take  me."  He  had  arranged  everything  for 
herrampo;  two  la.hiifrs  werp  lii.Men  in  tlic  diA-cT-fiL'!.!  ; 
a  cabriolet  which  Maximilian  himself  was  to  drive  was  in 
waiting,  —  without  a  servant,  without  lights  ;  at  the  turn- 
ing of  the  first  street  they  would  light  the  lamps,  as  it 
would  be  foolish  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  police  by 
too  many  precautions.  Occasionally  he  shuddered  ;  he 
tho\igbt  of  the  moment  when  from  the  top  of  that  wall 
he  should  protect  the  descent  of  Valentine,  and  when  he 
should  hold  her,  trembling  and  unresisting,  in  his  arms,  — 
hpr  whose  hand  only  he  had  pressed,  and  whom  he  had 
kisscil  only  on  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

When  the  afternoon  arrived,  and  he  saw  that  the  hour 
was  drawing  near,  he  wiahed  for  solitude.  His  blood 
boiled ;  the  trivial  questions,  even  the  voice  alone,  of  a 
friend  would  have  irritated  him.  He  shut  himself  in  bia 
room,  and  tried  to  read  ;  but  his  eye  glanced  over  the 
page  without  recognizing  the  words,  and  finally  he  threw 
away  the  book,  and  for  the  second  time  sat  down  to  sketch 
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his  plaii|  the  ladders,  and  the  fence.  At  length  the  hour  was 
at  hand.  Never  did  a  man  deeply  in  love  allow  the  clocks 
to  go  on  peacefully.  Morrel  tormented  his  so  efifectuaUy 
that  they  indicated  half-past  eight  at  six  o'clock.  He 
then  said)  '*  It  is  time  to  start ;  the  signature  was  indeed 
fixed  to  take  place  at  nine  o'clock,  but  perhaps  Valentine 
will  not  wait  for  that"  Consequently,  Morrel,  having 
left  the  Hue  Meslay  at  half-past  eight  by  his  timepiece, 
entered  the  clover-field  while  the  clock  of  St.  Philippe 
du  Roule  was  striking  eight.  The  horse  and  cabriolet 
were  concealed  behind  a  small  ruin,  where  Morrel  had 
often  waited.  The  night  gradually  drew  on,  and  the  foli- 
age in  the  garden  assumed  a  deeper  hue.  Then  Morrel 
came  out  from  his  hiding-place  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
looked  through  the  small  opening  in  the  paling;  there 
was  no  one  to  be  seen.  The  clock  struck  half-past  eight ; 
and  still  another  half-hour  was  passed  in  waiting,  while 
Morrel  looked  to  and  firo,  and  gazed  more  and  more  fre- 
quently through  the  opening.  The  garden  became  darker 
still,  but  in  the  darkness  he  looked  in  vain  for  the  white 
dress ;  and  in  the  silence  he  vainly  listened  for  the  sound 
of  footsteps.  The  house,  which  was  discernible  through 
the  trees,  remained  in  darkness,  and  gave  no  indication 
that  so  important  an  event  as  the  signature  of  a  marriage- 
contract  was  going  on.  Morrel  looked  at  his  watch,  which 
indicated  quarter  of  ten ;  but  soon  the  same  clock  he  had 
already  heard  strike  two  or  three  times  rectified  the  error 
of  his  watch  by  striking  half-past  nine.  This  was  already 
half  an  hour  after  the  time  Valentine  had  herself  appointed. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  the  young  man's  hearty 
on  which  each  second  fell  like  a  leaden  mallet.  The 
slightest  rustling  of  the  foliage,  the  least  whistling  of 
the  wind  attracted  his  attention  and  drew  the  perspiration 
to  his  brow ;  then  he  tremblingly  fixed  his  ladder,  and 
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sot  to  lose  a  moment,  placed  hia  foot  on  the  first  step. 
Amid  all  these  aiteTiiationB  of  hope  and  fear,  the  clock 
struck  ten,  "  It  is  impossible-,"  Baid  Maximilian,  "  that 
the  eigniog  of  a  contract  eiiould  occupy  eo  long  a  time, 
without  unexpectod  int^^iruptions.  I  liave  weighed  all 
the  chances,  calculated  the  time  required  for  all  the  forms  ; 
something  has  happened."  And  then  he  walked  rapidly 
to  and  tro,  and  pressed  hie  burning  forehead  against 
the  fence.  Und  Valentine  fitintod  after  the  signing  of  the 
contract;  or  had  she  been  discovered  and  stopped  in  her 
flight)  These  were  the  only  expIanationB  the  young  man 
could  conjecture,  —  both  of  them  without  hope. 

Ilie  idea  which  fixed  his  attention  was  that  Valentine's 
strength  had  failed  hei  in  attempting  to  escape,  and  that 
sba  had  fainted  in  one  of  the  paths.  "  Oh  I  if  that  is  the 
case,"  he  cried,  running  up  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  "  I 
should  lose  her,  and  by  my  own  fault."  The  demon 
which  had  whispered  that  idea  to  him  did  not  leave  him, 
and  buzzed  in  hia  ear  with  a  persistence  which  after  a 
moment  changed  eurmises  to  convictions.  His  eyes, 
searching  the  increasing  darkness,  seemed  to  perceive 
something  lying  on  the  shaded  path.  He  ventured  to  call, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  wind  wafted  back  an  inar- 
ticulate sigh.  At  last  the  half-bour  struck.  It  was  im- 
possible to  wait  longer.  His  temples  throbbed  violently  ; 
hia  eyes  were  growing  dim.  He  passed  one  leg  over  the 
wall,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  down  on  the  other  side. 
He  was  on  VLllefort'a  premises,  had  arrived  there  by  scal- 
ing the  walk  What  might  be  the  consequences  1  How- 
ever, he  had  not  ventured  thus  far  to  draw  back.  Ho 
went  a  short  distance  close  under  the  wall,  then  crossed 
a  path,  and  entered  a  clump  of  trees.  In  a  moment  he 
had  passed  through  them,  and  could  see  the  house  dis- 
tinctly.    Then  Moirel  was  convinced  of  one  thing;  in- 
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stead  of  lights  at  every  window^  as  is  eufitomaiy  on  days 
of  ceremony,  he  saw  only  a  gray  mass,  which  was  veiled 
also  hy  a  cloud,  which  at  that  moment  obscured  the  moon's 
feeble  light  A  light  moved  rapidly  from  time  to  time 
past  three  windows  of  the  first  floor.  These  three  win- 
dows were  in  Madame  de  Saint-M^ian's  room*  Another 
remained  motionless  behind  some  red  curtains  which  were 
in  Madame  de  YiUefort's  bedroom.  Morrel  understood  all 
this.  So  many  times,  in  order  to  follow  Valentine  in 
thought  at  eveiy  hour  in  the  day,  had  he  made  her  describe 
all  the  house  that  without  having  seen  it^  he  knew  it  alL 

This  darkness  and  silence  alarmed  Morrel  still  more 
than  Valentine's  absence  had  done.  Almost  mad  with 
grief,  and  determined  to  venture  everything  in  order  to 
see  Valentine  once  more,  and  to  assure  himself  in  regard 
to  the  misfortune  he  feared,  Morrel  gained  the  edge  of 
the  clump  of  trees,  and  was  going  to  pass  as  quickly  as 
possible  through  the  flower-gaiden,  when  the  sound  of  a 
voice  still  at  some  distance,  but  which  was  borne  upon 
the  wind,  reached  him.  At  this  sound,  as  he  was  already 
partially  exposed  to  view,  he  stepped  back  and  concealed 
himself  completely,  remaining  motionless  and  stilL  He 
had  formed  his  resolution  :  if  it  was  Valentine  alone,  he 
would  speak  as  she  passed  ;  if  she  was  accompanied,  and 
he  could  not  speak,  still  he  should  see  her  and  know  that 
she  was  safb ;  if  they  were  strangers,  he  would  listen  to 
their  conversation,  and  might  understand  something  of 
this  hitherto  incomprehensible  mystery. 

The  moon  had  just  then  escaped  from  behind  the  doud 
which  had  concealed  it,  and  Morrel  saw  Villefort  oome 
out  upon  the  steps,  followed  by  a  gentleman  in  black. 
They  descended,  and  advanced  towards  the  clump  of  trees, 
and  Morrel  soon  recognized  the  other  gentleman  as  Dr. 
d'Avrigny.    On  seeing  them  approach,  he  drew  back  me- 
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chnnioally,  until  he  found  himself  stopped  by  a  Bjcatnoie- 
tree  in  the  caotre  of  the  clump  ;  thero  ho  vraa  catnpelled 
to  remain.     Soon  the  two  gentlemen  stopped  ftlao. 

"Ah,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  the  procureur,  "Heaven 
declnres  itself  against  my  bouse  I  What  &  dreadful  death ; 
what  a  blow  1  Seek  not  to  console  me  !  Alas  1  nothing 
can  alleviate  80  great  a  sorrow ;  the  wound  is  too  deep 
and  too  fresh  !     She  ia  dead !  she  is  dead  ! " 

A  cold  dampness  covered  the  young  man's  brow,  and 
hia  teeth  chattered.  Who,  then,  was  dead  in  that  house, 
which  Villefort  himself  had  called  accursed  ) 

"  5Iy  dear  M.  de  Villefort,"  replied  the  doctor,  with 
a  tone  wliich  redoubled  the  terror  of  the  young  man, 
"  I  have  not  led  you  here  to  console  you  ;  on  tha 
oontmry  —  " 

"  What  can  you  mean  1 "  asked  the  proeitrevr,  alarmed. 

"  1  mean  that  behind  the  misfortune  which  has  just  hap- 
pened to  you,  there  is  another,  perhaps  still  greater." 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  murmured  Villefurt,  clasping  his 
hands.     "  What  are  you  going  to  tell  me  1 " 

"  Are  we  quite  atone,  my  friend  1 " 

"  Yea,  quite  ;  hut  why  all  these  precautions  t " 

"  Because  I  have  a  terrible  secret  to  communicate  to 
you,"  said  the  doctor.     "  Let  us  sit  down." 

Villefort  fell,  rather  than  seated  himself  The  doctor 
stood  before  hira,  with  one  hand  placed  on  his  shoulder, 
Morrel,  horrified,  supported  his  heed  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  pressed  his  heart,  lost  its  beatings  should 
he  heard.  "  Dead  !  dead  I "  repeated  he  within  himself ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  ho  were  also  dying, 

"  Speak,  Doctor  I  I  am  listening,"  said  Villefort ; 
"  strike !   I  am  prepared  for  everything  1 " 

"  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  was  doubtless  advancing  in 
years,  but  she  enjoyed  excellent  health." 
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Morrely  for  the  first  time  in  ten  minutes,  breathed 
freely. 

"  Grief  has  consumed  her,"  said  Villefort,  —  "  yes,  grief, 
Doctor  !    After  living  forty  years  with  the  marquis  —  " 
It  is  not  grief,  my  dear  Villefort,"  said  the  doctor ; 

grief  may  kill,  although  it  rarely  does,  but  never  in  a 
day,  never  in  an  hour,  never  in  ten  minutes." 

Villefort  answered  nothing ;  he  simply  raised  his  head, 
which  had  been  cast  down  before,  and  looked  at  the 
doctor  with  amazement. 

"Were  you  present  during  the  last  struggle  1"  asked 
M.  d'Avrigny. 

"  I  was,"  replied  the  procureur  ;  "  you  begged  me  not 
to  leave." 

"  Did  you  notice  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  which 
Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  has  fallen  a  victim)" 

"  I  did.  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  had  three  successive 
attacks  at  intervals  of  some  minutes,  each  one  more  seri- 
ous than  the  former.  When  you  arrived,  Madame  de 
Saint-M^ran  had  already  been  panting  for  breath  some 
minutes.  She  then  had  a  fit,  which  I  took  to  be  simply 
a  nervous  attack ;  and  it  was  only  when  I  saw  her  raise 
herself  in  the  bed,  and  her  limbs  and  neck  appear  stif- 
fened, that  I  became  really  alarmed.  Then  I  understood 
from  your  countenance  there  was  more  to  fear  than  I  had 
thought.  This  crisis  past,  I  endeavored  to  catch  your  eye, 
but  could  not.  You  held  her  hand,  —  you  were  feeling 
her  pulse,  —  and  the  second  fit  came  on  before  you  had 
turned  towards  me.  This  was  more  terrible  than  the 
first ;  the  same  nervous  movements  were  repeated,  and 
the  mouth  contracted  and  turned  purple." 

"And  at  the  third  she  expired." 

"  At  the  end  of  the  first  attack  I  discovered  sjrmptoms 
of  tetanus;  you  confirmed  my  opinion." 
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**  Yes,  before  othen,**  replied  tiie  doctor;  ^bat  now  we 
are  alone." 

^Ohy  heaYensl  what  are  yon  going  to  teU  met" 

'^That  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  and  poisoning  by 
Tegetable  substances  are  the  same." 

M.  de  YiUefort  started  from  his  seat,  then  in  a  moment 
fell  down  again,  sUent  and  motionless.  Morrel  knew  not 
if  he  were  dreaming  or  awake. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  know  the  full  impor- 
tance of  the  statement  I  have  just  made,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  to  whom  I  have  made  it." 

"  Do  you  speak  to  me  as  a  magistrate  or  as  a  friend  t " 
asked  YiUefort 

'*As  a  friend,  and  only  as  a  friend,  at  this  moment. 
The  similarity  in  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  and  poisoning 
by  vegetable  substances  is  so  great  that  were  I  obliged 
to  aflfinn  by  oath  what  I  have  now  stated,  I  should  hesi- 
tate ;  I  therefore  repeat  to  you,  I  speak  not  to  a  magis- 
trate, but  to  a  friend.  And  to  that  friend  I  say,  during 
the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  that  the  struggle  continued 
I  watched  the  agony,  the  convulsions,  the  death  of  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-M6ran,  and  I  am  not  only  satisfied  that 
she  died  of  poison,  but  I  could  name,  —  yes,  I  could  name 
the  poison  that  killed  her." 

*•  Monsieur !  Monsieur  ! " 

"  The  symptoms  are  marked,  do  you  see  1  —  sleep  dis- 
turbed by  nervous  fits,  excitement  of  the  brain,  torpor  of 
the  system.  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  has  sunk  under  a 
violent  dose  of  brucine  or  of  strychnine,  which  by  some 
mistake,  perhaps,  has  been  given  to  her." 

ViUefort  seized  the  doctor's  hand.  "  Oh,  it  is  impos- 
sible !  "  said  he ;  "I  must  be  dreaming  !  It  is  frightful 
to  hear  such  things  from  such  a  man  as  you !  Tell  me,  I 
entreat  you,  my  dear  doctor,  that  you  are  perhaps  in  error." 
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"  Doubtless  I  may  be,  but  —  ** 

"  But  1 " 

"  But  I  do  not  think  so/' 

"  Have  pity  on  me,  Doctor  f  So  many  dreadful  things 
have  happened  to  me  lately  that  I  think  I  am  on  the  verge 
of  madness." 

"Has  any  one  besides  me  seen  Madame  de  Saint- 
M^ran  1 " 

"  No  one." 

"  Has  anything  been  sent  for  from  a  chemist's  that  I 
have  not  examined)" 

"  Nothing." 

*'  Had  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  any  enemies  t  '* 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Has  any  one  an  interest  in  her  death  ? " 

''  No,  indeed  !  My  God  !  no,  indeed  !  My  daughter 
is  her  only  heiress,  —  Valentine  alone.  Oh,  if  such  a 
thought  came  to  me,  I  would  stab  myself  to  punish  my 
heart  for  having  for  one  instant  harbored  it." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  said  M.  d'Avrigny, "  I  would 
not  accuse  any  one ;  I  speak  only  of  an  accident,  you  un- 
derstand, —  a  mistake.  But  whether  accident  or  mistake, 
the  fact  is  there ;  it  speaks  to  my  conscience  and  compels 
me  to  speak  aloud  to  you.     Make  inquiry." 

«•  Of  whom  1  how  1  of  what  ? " 

*'  May  not  Barrois,  the  old  servant,  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  have  given  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  a  dose  prepared 
for  his  master  1" 

"  For  my  father  1 " 

"  Yes." 

**  But  how  could  a  medicine  prepared  for  M.  Noirtier 
poison  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  1 " 

*'  Nothing  is  more  simple.  You  know  poisons  become 
remedies  in  certain  diseases;  paralysis  is  one  of  those 
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diseases.  For  instancey  liaving  tried  every  other  remedy 
to  restore  movement  and  speech  to  M.  Noirtier,  I  resolved 
to  try  one  last  means,  and  for  three  months  I  have  been 
giving  him  brucine ;  so  that  in  the  last  dose  I  ordered  for 
him  there  were  six  centigrammes.  This  quantity,  which 
is  without  effect  upon  the  paralyzed  frame  of  M.  Noirtier, 
—  which,  too,  has  become  gradually  accustomed  to  it,  — 
woidd  be  sufficient  to  kill  another  person." 

*'  My  dear  doctor,  there  is  no  communication  between 
M.  Noirtier's  apartment  and  that  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
M^ran,  and  Barrois  never  entered  my  mother-in-law's 
room.  In  short.  Doctor,  although  I  know  you  to  be  the 
most  skilful  physician  and  the  most  conscientious  man  in 
the  world,  and  although  in  all  circumstances  your  word  is 
for  me  a  guiding  light  as  clear  as  sunlight,  —  well,  Doctor, 
notwithstanding  that  trust  in  you,  I  must  fall  back  upon 
the  axiom,  errare  humanum  est.** 

"  Listen,  Villefort,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  is  there  one  of 
my  brethren  in  whom  you  have  as  much  confidence  as  in 
myself  1" 

"  Why  do  ypu  ask  me  that  1    What  do  you  wish  1 " 

"  Send  for  him  ;  I  will  tell  him  what  I  have  seen  and 
we  will  consult  together  and  examine  the  body." 

"  And  you  will  find  traces  of  poison  ? " 

"No,  not  of  poison,  —  I  have  not  said  we  could  do 
that,  —  but  we  shall  establish  the  excited  condition  of  the 
nervous  system.  We  shall  discover  the  obvious,  indisputa- 
ble asphyxia ;  and  we  shall  say  to  you  :  Dear  Villefort,  if 
this  thing  arises  from  negligence,  watch  over  your  servants ; 
if  from  hatred,  watch  your  enemies." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  me,  D* Avrigny  1 "  said  Ville- 
fort, in  despair.  "  So  soon  as  another  is  admitted  into  our 
secret,  an  inquest  will  become  necessary  ;  and  an  inquest 
in  my  house  —  impossible  1     Still,"  continued  the  procw- 
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reuT^  looking  at  the  doctor  with  uneasiness,  ''  if  jou  wish 
it,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  it  shall  be  done.  In  fact,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  push  that  inquiry ;  my  position  devolves  on  me 
this  obligation.  But,  Doctor,  you  see  me  already  so  grieved 
—  how  can  I  introduce  into  my  house  so  much  scandal, 
after  so  much  sorrow  1  My  wife  and  my  daughter  would 
die  of  it !  And  I  —  Doctor,  you  know  that  one  does  not 
arrive  at  the  post  I  occupy  —  one  has  not  been  procureur 
du  rot  twenty-five  years — without  having  made  some  ene- 
mies ;  mine  are  numerous.  This  afiOair,  once  got  abroad, 
will  be  for  them  a  triumph  which  will  make  them  leap  for 
joy,  and  it  will  cover  me  with  shame.  Pardon  me,  Doctor, 
these  worldly  ideas  !  Were  you  a  priest  I  should  not  dare 
tell  you  that ;  but  you  are  a  man,  and  you  know  mankind. 
Doctor,  Doctor,  let  it  be  as  if  you  had  told  me  nothing." 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Villefort,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  my  first 
duty  ia  humanity.  I  would  have  saved  Madame  de  Saint- 
M^ran  if  science  could  have  done  it ;  but  she  is  dead,  — 
my  duty  regards  the  living.  Let  us  bury  this  terrible  se- 
cret in  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  hearts ;  I  am  wiUing, 
if  any  one  should  suspect  this,  that  my  silence  on  this 
subject  should  be  imputed  to  my  ignorance.  Meanwhile, 
Monsieur,  watch  always ;  watch  diligently,  —  for  perhaps 
the  evil  may  not  stop  here.  And  when  you  have  found 
the  culprit,  if  you  find  him,  I  will  say  to  you.  You  are  a 
magistrate,  do  as  you  will !  " 

"  I  thank  you.  Doctor,"  said  Villefort,  with  indescribable 
joy ;  "  I  never  had  a  better  friend  than  you.**  And  as 
if  he  feared  Dr.  d'Avrigny  would  recall  his  promise,  he 
hurried  him  towards  the  house. 

When  they  were  gone  Morrel  ventured  out  from  under 
the  trees,  and  the  moon  shone  upon  his  face,  which  was 
so  pale  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  ghost.  "  God 
protects  me  in  an  obvious,  but  terrible  manner,*'  said  he. 
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''  But  Valentine^  poor  girl  t  how  will  she  bear  ao  mncli 
sorrow  t " 

Ab  he  said  these  words,  he  looked  altematdy  at  the 
window  with  red  curtains  and  the  three  windows  with 
white  curtains.  The  light  had  almost  disappeared  from 
the  former;  douhtless  Madame  de  Villefort  had  just 
put  out  her  lamp,  and  the  night-lamp  alone  reflected  its 
dull  light  on  the  window.  At  the  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  he  saw  one  of  the  three  windows 
open.  A  wax-light  placed  on  the  mantel-piece  threw  some 
of  its  pale  rays  without,  and  a  shadow  was  seen  for  one 
moment  on  the  balcony.  Moirel  shuddered ;  he  thought 
he  heard  a  sob. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  his  mind,  generally  so 
courageous,  but  now  disturbed  by  the  two  strongest  human 
passions,  love  and  fear,  was  weakened  even  to  the  indul- 
gence of  superstitious  thoughts.  Although  it  was  impossi- 
ble Valentine  could  see  him,  hidden  as  he  was,  he  thought 
he  heard  the  shadow  at  the  window  call  him.  His  dis- 
turbed mind  told  him  so ;  his  glowing  heart  repeated  it. 
This  double  error  became  an  irresistible  reality ;  and  by 
one  of  those  incomprehensible  transports  of  youth,  he 
bounded  from  his  hiding-place,  and  with  two  strides,  at 
the  risk  of  being  seen,  at  the  risk  of  alarming  Valentine, 
at  the  risk  of  being  discovered  by  some  exclamation  which 
miglit  escape  the  young  girl,  he  crossed  the  flower-garden, 
which  by  the  light  of  the  moon  resembled  a  large  white 
lake,  and  having  passed  the  rows  of  orange-trees  which 
extended  in  front  of  the  house,  he  reached  the  step^  ran 
quickly  up,  and  pushed  the  door,  which  opened  without 
resistance.  Valentine  had  not  seen  him  ;  her  eyes,  raised 
towards  heaven,  were  watching  a  silvery  doud  gliding 
over  the  azure.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  shadow  mounting 
towards  heaven ;  her  poetic  and  excited  mind  pictured  it 
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as  the  sonl  of  her  grandmother.  Meanwhile,  Morrel  had 
traversed  the  ante-room  and  found  the  staircase,  which 
being  carpeted  prevented  his  approach  being  heard ;  and 
besides,  he  had  reached  such  a  pitch  of  exaltation  that 
the  presence  of  M.  de  Yillofort  even  would  not  have 
alarmed  him.  Had  he  encountered  him,  his  resolution 
was  formed ;  he  would  have  approached  him  and  acknowl- 
edged ally  begging  him  to  excuse  and  sanction  the*  love 
which  united  him  to  his  daughter,  and  his  daughter  to 
him.  Morrel  was  mad.  Happily  he  did  not  meet  any 
one.  Now  especially  did  he  find  the  description  Valen- 
tine had  given  of  the  interior  of  the  house  useful  to 
him ;  he  arrived  safely  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and 
while  at  that  point  he  paused  in  doubt,  a  sob  indicated 
the  direction  he  was  to  take.  He  turned  back ;  a  door 
partly  open  enabled  him  to  see  the  reflection  of  a  light, 
and  to  hear  the  sorrowing  voice.  He  pushed  it  open  and 
entered.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  under  a  white 
sheet  which  covered  its  head  and  showed  the  outline  of 
its  form,  lay  the  dead  body,  especially  appalb'ng  in  the 
eyes  of  Morrel  since  the  revelation  of  the  secret  which  by 
chance  he  had  overheard.  By  the  side  of  the  bed,  on  her 
knees,  and  her  head  buried  in  the  cushion  of  an  easy-chair 
was  Valentine,  trembling  and  sobbing,  her  hands  extended 
above  her  head,  clasped  and  stifil  She  had  turned  from 
the  window,  which  remained  open,  and  was  praying  in 
accents  that  would  have  affected  the  most  unfeeling ;  her 
words  were  rapid,  incoherent,  unintelligible,  —  for  the 
burning  weight  of  grief  almost  stopped  her  utterance. 
The  moon  shining  through  the  open  blinds  made  the  lamp 
appear  to  bum  paler,  and  cast  a  sepulchral  hue  over  that 
scene  of  desolation.  Morrel  could  not  resist  this ;  h&  was 
not  exemplary  for  piety,  he  was  not  easily  impressed,  but 
Valentine  suffering,  weeping,  wringing  her  hands  before 
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him,  was  more  than  he  could  hear  in  silence.  He  sighed 
and  whispered  a  name ;  and  the  head  hathed  in  tears  and 
pressed  on  the  velvet  cushion  of  the  chair  —  a  head  le- 
semhling  the  Magdalen  of  Correggio  —  was  raised  and 
turned  towards  him.  Valentine  perceived  him  without 
any  sign  of  surprise.  A  heart  overwhelmed  with  one 
great  grief  is  insensihle  to  minor  emotions.  Morrel  held 
out  his  hand  to  her.  Valentine,  as  her  only  excuse  for 
not  having  met  him,  pointed  to  the  corpse  under  the 
sheet  and  hegan  to  soh  again.  Neither  dared  for  some 
time  to  speak  in  that  room.  They  hesitated  to  hreak  the 
silence  which  death  seemed  to  impose ;  at  length  Valentine 
ventured. 

**  My  friend/'  said  she,  "  how  came  you  here  1  Alas  I  I 
would  say  you  are  welcome,  had  not  death  opened  the 
way  for  you  into  this  house." 

"  Valentine,"  said  Morrel,  with  a  tremhling  voice,  "  I 
had  waited  since  half-past  eight,  and  did  not  see  you 
come ;  I  hecame  uneasy,  leaped  the  wall,  found  my  way 
through  the  garden,  when  voices  conversing  ahout  the 
fiEktal  event  —  ** 

"  What  voices  1  '*  asked  Valentine. 

Morrel  shuddered,  —  for  all  the  conversation  of  the  doc- 
tor and  M.  de  Villefort  came  to  his  remembrance,  and  he 
thought  he  could  see  through  the  sheet  the  extended 
hands,  the  stiff  neck,  and  the  purple  lips.  ''  The  voices 
of  your  servants,"  said  he,  "  told  me  all." 

"  But  to  come  here  is  to  ruin  everything,  my  friend/' 
said  Valentine,  without  fear,  and  without  anger. 

"Forgive  me,"  replied  Morrely  in  the  same  tone;  "I 
will  go  away." 

"No,"  said  Valentine,  "you  might  meet  some  one; 
8tey." 

"  But  if  any  one  should  come  here  1 " 
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The  young  girl  shook  her  head.  "  No  one  will  come," 
said  she ;  "  do  not  fear,  there  is  our  safeguard,''  pointing 
to  the  bed. 

''But  what  has  become  of  M.  d'fipinajl"  replied 
MorreL 

''  M.  Franz  arrived  to  sign  the  contract  just  as  my  dear 
grandmother  was  dying." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Morrel,  with  a  feeling  of  selfish  joy,  —  for 
he  thought  this  death  would  cause  the  wedding  to  be  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

''  But  what  redoubles  my  sorrow,"  continued  the  young 
girl,  as  if  this  feeling  must  be  punished  instantly, "  is  that 
this  poor  dear  grandmamma,  on  her  death-bed,  requested 
the  marriage  might  take  place  as  soon  as  possible;  she 
also,  —  my  God !  —  she  also^  thinking  to  protect  me,  took 
part  against  me." 

"  Hark  ! "  said  MorreL 

They  both  listened ;  steps  were  distinctly  heard  in  the 
corridor  and  on  the  stairs. 

"  It  is  my  father,  who  has  just  left  his  cabinet,"  said 
Valentine. 

*'  To  accompany  the  doctor  to  the  door,"  added  MorreL 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  doctor)  "  asked  Valentine, 
astonished. 

"  I  imagine  it  must  be,"  said  MorreL 

Valentine  looked  at  the  young  man.  They  heard  the 
street  door  close ;  then  M.  de  ViUefort  locked  the  garden 
door  and  returned  upstairs.  He  stopped  a  moment  in  the 
ante-room,  as  if  hesitating  whether  to  turn  to  his  own 
apartment  or  to  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran's.  Morrel  con- 
cealed himself  behind  a  door.  Valentine  remained  motion- 
less ;  grief  seemed  to  deprive  her  of  all  fear.  M.  de 
ViUefort  passed  on  to  his  own  room. 

"  Now,"  said  Valentine,  "  you  can  go  out  neither  by 
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the  front  door  nor  by  the  garden."  Moiiel  looked  at  her 
with  astonishment  ^  There  is  but  one  way  left  you  that 
is  safe/'  said  she ;  ^'  it  is  through  my  grandfeither'a 
zoom."     She  rose ;  "  Come/'  she  added. 

"  Where  ? "  asked  Maximilian. 

"  To  my  grandfather's  room." 

"  I  in  M.  Noirtier's  apartment  1 '' 

"Yes." 

**  Can  you  mean  it,  Valentine  1 " 

"I  have  long  wished  it.  He  is  my  only  remaining 
fiiendy  and  we  both  need  his  help;  come." 

'*  Be  carefuly  Valentine,"  said  Morrel,  hesitating  to  com- 
ply with  the  young  girPs  wishes ;  "  I  now  see  my  error ; 
I  acted  as  a  madman  in  coming  in  here.  Are  you  sure 
you  are  more  reasonable)'' 

"Yes,"  said  Valentine;  '*and  I  have  but  one  scruple, 
-^  that  of  leaving  my  dear  grandmother's  remains,  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  watch." 

"  Valentine,"  said  Morrel,  "  death  is  in  itself  sacred." 

"  Yes,"  said  Valentine ;  "  besidesi  it  will  be  for  only  a 
short  time."  She  then  crossed  the  corridor,  and  led  the 
way  down  a  narrow  staircase  to  M.  Noirtier's  room ; 
Morrel  followed  her  on  tiptoe.  At  the  door  they  found 
the  old  servant. 

"  Barrois,"  said  Valentine,  "  shut  the  door,  and  let  no 
one  come  in."     She  entered  first. 

Noirtier,  seated  in  his  chair,  and  listening  to  every 
sound,  was  watching  the  door ;  he  saw  Valentine,  and  his 
eye  brightened.  There  was  something  grave  and  solemn 
in  the  appearance  of  the  young  girl  which  struck  the  old 
man,  and  immediately  his  bright  eye  began  to  interrogate. 

"Dear  grandfather,"  said  Valentine,  hurriedly,  "you 
know  poor  grandmamma  died  an  hour  since,  and  now  I 
have  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you.' 


if 
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An  ezpressioii  of  infinite  tenderness  came  to  the  eyes  of 
the  old  man. 

"  It  is,  then,  to  you  alone,  is  it  not,  that  I  ought  to 
confide  my  sorrows  and  my  hopes  1 " 

The  paralytic  made  an  afi&rmatiye  sign. 

Valentine  took  Maximilian's  hand.  '^  Look  attentively, 
then,  at  this  gentleman."  The  old  man  fixed  his  search- 
ing gaze  with  slight  astonishment  on  Morrel.  "  It  is  M. 
Maximilian  Morrel,"  said  she ;  "  the  son  of  that  good  mer- 
chant of  Marseilles,  of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard." 

**  Yes,"  jsaid  the  old  man. 

"It  is  an  irreproachable  name,  which  Maximilian  is 
likely  to  render  glorious,  since  at  thirty  years  of  age  he  is 
a  captain,  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

The  old  man  signified  that  he  recollected  him. 

"Well,  Grandpapa,"  said  Valentine,  kneeling  before 
him,  and  pointing  to  Maximilian,  "  I  love  him,  and  will 
be  only  his ;  were  I  compelled  to  marry  another,  I  would 
destroy  myself." 

The  eyes  of  the  paralytic  expressed  a  multitude  of 
tumultuous  thoughts. 

"Tou  like  M.  Maximilian  Morrel,  do  you  not.  Grand- 
papa 1 "  asked  Valentine. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  motionless  old  man. 

"And  you  will  protect  us,  who  are  your  children, 
'against  the  will  of  my  father  1" 

Noirtier  cast  an  intelligent  glance  at  Morrel,  as  if  to  say, 
I."  That  depends." 

Maximilian  understood  him.  "  Mademoiselle,"  said  he, 
"you  have  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil  in  your  deceased  grand- 
mother's room;  will  you  allow  me  the  honor  of  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  M.  Koirtier?" 
'  "  That  is  it,"  said  the  old  man's  eye.  Then  he  looked 
anxiously  at  Valentine. 
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"  Do  you  fear  he  will  not  undeistand  you,  deoi  grand- 
papa ) " 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh  !  we  have  so  often  epoten  of  you  that  he  knows 
exactly  how  I  talk  to  you."  Then  turning  to  Maximilian 
with  an  adoral^le  smile,  although  shaded  by  sorrow,  "  He 
knows  everything  I  know,"  said  ahe. 

Valentine  ross,  placed  a  chair  for  Morrel,  requested  Bar- 
rois  not  to  admit  any  one,  and  having  tenderly  embraced 
her  grandpapa,  and  sorrowfully  taken  leave  of  Morrel,  ahe 
went  away.  To  prove  to  Noirtier  that  he  was  in  Valen- 
tine's contideuce  and  knew  atl  their  secrets,  Morrel  took 
the  dictionary,  a  pen,  and  some  paper,  and  placed  tUem  all 
on  a  table  where  there  was  a  light 

"  But  first,"  said  Morrel,  "  allow  me,  MouBieur,  to  tall 
you  who  I  am,  how  much  I  love  Mademoiselle  Valentine, 
and  what  are  my  designs  respecting  her." 

Noirtier  made  a  sign  that  he  would  listen.  It  was  an 
imposing  Bpectacle,  —  this  old  man,  apparently  a  useless 
burden,  becoming  the  sole  protector,  support,  and  adviser 
of  the  lovers,  who  were  both  young,  beautiful,  and  strong. 
His  remarkably  noble  and  austere  expression  struck  Mor- 
rel, who  began  his  recital  with  trembling.  He  related  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Valen- 
tine, and  how  he  had  loved  her ;  and  that  Valentine,  in 
her  solituile  and  unhappiness,  had  accepted  the  offer  of 
bis  devotion.  He  told  him  of  his  birth,  his  position,  bia 
fortune  ;  and  more  than  once  when  he  consulted  the 
look  of  the  paralytic,  that  look  answered,  "  That  is  good ; 
proceed." 

"  And  now,"  said  Morrel,  when  he  had  finished  the  first 
part  of  his  recital,  —  "  now  I  have  told  you  of  my  love 
and  my  hopes,  may  I  inform  you  of  our  plans ) " 

"  Yes,"  signified  the  old  man. 
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**  This  was  our  resolution :  a  cabriolet  was  in  waiting 
at  the  gate,  in  which  I  intended  to  carry  off  Valentine  to 
my  sister's  house  to  marry  her,  and  to  await,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  respectful  expectation,  M.  de  Yillefort's  pardon." 

"  No,"  said  Noirtier. 

"  We  must  not  do  so  1 " 

"  No." 

"  You  do  not  sanction  our  project  1  '* 

"  No." 

"  There  is  another  way,"  said  MorreL 

The  old  man's  interrogative  eye  said,  "  What  1 " 

"  I  will  go,"  continued  Maximilian,  **  I  will  go  and  find 
M.  Franz  d'fipinay,  —  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  this 
in  Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort's  absence,  —  and  will  conduct 
myself  towards  him  so  as  to  compel  him  to  act  as  a  man 
of  honor." 

Noirtier's  look  continued  to  interrogate. 

"  You  wish  to  know  what  I  will  do  1 " 

"  Yes." 

''  I  will  find  him,  as  I  told  you ;  I  will  tell  him  of  the 
ties  which  bind  me  to  Mademoiselle  Valentine.  If  he  be 
a  sensible  man,  he  will  prove  it  by  renouncing  of  his  own 
accord  the  hand  of  his  betrothed,  and  will  secure  my  friend- 
ship and  love  until  death  ;  if  he  refuse,  either  through  in- 
terest or  ridiculous  pride,  after  I  have  proved  to  him  that 
he  would  be  forcing  my  wife  from  me,  that  Valentine 
loves  me,  and  will  love  no  other,  I  will  fight  with  him, 
give  him  every  advantage,  and  I  shall  kill  him,  or  he  will 
kill  me.  If  I  am  victorious,  he  will  not  marry  Valentine  ; 
and  if  I  die,  I  am  very  sure  Valentine  will  not  marry  him." 

Noirtier  watched  with  indescribable  pleasure  this  noble 
and  sincere  countenance,  on  which  every  sentiment  his 
tongue  uttered  was  depicted,  adding  by  the  expression  of 
his  fine  features  all  that  coloring  adds  to  a  sound  and 
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futhful  drawing.  Still,  when  Morrd  had  finiahedy  he 
shut  his  eyes  several  times,  which  was  his  manner  of 
saying  "  No." 

**  No  1 "  said  Morrel ;  "  you  disapprove  of  this  second 
project,  as  you  did  of  the  first  1 '' 

''  I  do/'  signified  the  old  man. 

**  But  what  must  then  be  done,  Monsieur?"  asked  Mor- 
rel. ''Madame  de  Saint-M^ran*s  last  request  was  that 
the  marriage  might  not  be  delayed ;  must  I  let  things  take 
their  course  1 " 

Noirtier  did  not  move. 

''  I  understand,"  said  Morrel ;  "  I  am  to  wait." 

"  Yes." 

"  But  delay  will  ruin  us,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  young 
man.  "  Alone,  Valentine  has  no  power ;  she  will  be  com- 
pelled to  submit.  I  am  here  almost  miraculously,  and  can 
scarcely  hope  for  so  good  an  opportunity  to  occur  again. 
Believe  me,  there  are  only  the  two  plans  I  have  proposed 
to  you  ;  forgive  my  vanity,  and  tell  me  which  you  prefer. 
Do  you  authorize  Mademoiselle  Valentine  to  intrust  her- 
self to  my  honor!" 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  prefer  I  should  seek  M.  d'Epinay  1 " 

"  No." 

"  But,  good  heavens !  whence  will  come .  the  succor  we 
believe  that  Providence  will  send  1 " 

The  old  man  smiled  with  his  eyes,  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  smile  when  any  one  spoke  to  him  of  Providence. 
There  was  always  a  little  atheism  in  the  ideas  of  the  old 
Jacobin. 

"From  chance?"  continued  Morrel. 

«  No." 

"  From  you  1 " 

"  Yes." 
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"  Ton  thoroughly  understand  me,  Monsieur  t  Pardon 
mj  eagerness,  for  my  life  depends  on  your  answer.  Will 
our  help  come  from  youl" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  sure  of  it  1  ** 

"  Yes." 

There  was  so  much  firmness  in  the  look  which  gave 
this  answer  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  will,  at 
least,  though  there  might  be  of  his  power. 

**  Oh,  thank  you  a  thousand  times  I  But  how,  unless 
a  miracle  should  restore  your  speech,  your  gesture,  your 
movement,  —  how  can  you,  chained  to  that  armchair, 
dumb  and  motionless,  oppose  this  marriage  ?  '^ 

A  smile  lit  up  the  old  man's  face,  —  a  strange  smile  of 
the  eyes  on  a  paralyzed  face. 

''  Then  I  must  wait  t "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  the  contract  1  '^ 

The  same  smile  returned. 

"  Will  you  assure  me  it  shall  not  be  signed  t " 

"  Yes,'^  said  Noirtier. 

"  So  the  contract  will  not  be  even  signed  I "  cried  Mor- 
rel.  ''  Oh,  pardon,  Monsieur !  on  the  announcement  of  a 
great  happiness  one  has  a  right  to  be  incredulous,  —  the 
contract  will  not  be  signed?" 

"  No,"  said  the  paralytic 

Notwithstanding  that  assurance,  Morrel  still  hesitated. 
This  promise  of  an  impotent  old  man  was  so  strange  that 
instead  of  being  the  result  of  the  power  of  his  will,  it 
might  arise  from  feebleness  of  mind.  Is  it  not  natural 
that  the  madman,  ignorant  of  his  folly,  should  promise  to 
accomplish  things  beyond  his  control  ?  The  weak  man 
talks  of  burdens  he  can  raise,  the  timid  of  giants  he  can 
confront,  the  poor  of  treasures  he  spends,  the  most  humble 
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.i^iiz  «  f  his  pride,  calls  himself  Jupiter. 

.  ...r  ^.iJoret^Hxl  the  young  mau's  indecision, 

i^  ':  .1  loii  confidence  in  his  docility,  he 

^   *  **u.  Monsieur,"  askeil  Morrel,  —  "  that 
...^.  :  I' mise  of  remaining  tranquil  1" 

•  .;i.iiiied  fixed  and  firm,  as  if  to  imply 

•  i  not  suffice;  then  it  passed  from  his 

«^L.ir    to   you.    Monsieur?"    then   asked 

N  ..i  ■  iio  :»iiralytic,  with  the  same  solemnity. 
.v..\>u>vkI  that  the  old  man  attached  great  im- 
Mi  vHilh.     Ho  raised  his  hand.     "I  swear 
.  \    IhMior,**  said  he,  "  to  await  your  decision 
u-  vurso  I  am  to  pursue  with  M.  d'Epinay." 

Nil* I  ilio  old  man's  eyes. 
rsiid  Morivl,  "  do  you  wish  me  to  retire  1 " 


» :.  iviii  'iiving  Mademoiselle  Valentine  ?  ** 

■  . .  w  'u.iilo  :i  sii,ni  that  ho  was  ready  to  ohcy.     "But," 

A,  ■■  lii^t.  Monsieur,  allow  your  son  to  embrace  you 

.1  dau^jhter  did  just  now." 

N*Mi,iv'i's  oxprossion  could  not  be  misunderstood.     The 

■  ^  !Liaii  |m\«^e<l  his  lips  on  the  same  sjK)t  on  the  old 

..  i    loM'hoad  where  Valentino's  had   been.     Then   he 

■v  ,  .1  .1  sft'ond  time,  and  retired.     He  found  the  old  ser- 

.    .iit^iile   the   door,  to  whom  Valentine  had  given 

ivv.iv'MH;   lio  conducted  Morrol  along  a  dark  passage, 

.  •..:»  li'd  to  a  little  door  opening  on  the  garden.     Morrel 

.*AU  'ound  the  spot  whore  he  had  entered  ;  with  the  as- 

^o»,.iuo  of  the  shrubs  he  gained  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 

\^   ua  laddor  was  in  an  instant  in  the  cloye^field,  where 
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his  cabriolet  was  still  waiting  for  him.  He  got  into  it ; 
and  thoroughly  wearied  by  so  many  emotions,  but  with  a 
heart  less  burdened  with  anxiety,  he  arrived  about  mid- 
night in  the  Rue  Meslay,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
slept  as  if  he  had  been  deeply  intoxicated. 


/ 


Two    days    after,    a    considerable    crowd 
towards  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rouni 
de  Villefort's  house ;  and  a  long  file  of  i 
and  private  carriages  extended  along  th 
HonoT^  and  the  Rue  de  la  P^pini^re.    A 
one  of  a  veij  singular  form,  which  appear 
from  a  distance.    It  was  a' kind  of  coverec 
blacky  and  was  one  of  the  first  at  the  fui 
Inquiry  was  made ;  and  it  was  aaeeirta 
strange  coinddencei  ihi«  carriage  contain 
the  Marquis  de  Saint-M^ran,  and  that 
come  thinking  to  attend  one  funeral  wo 
corpses.    Their  number  was  great.    The  AJ 
M^ran— -one  of  the  most  zealous  and  faith: 

i  Louis  XYIII.  and  King  Charles  X.  —  had 

number  of  friends ;  and  these,  added  to  th 
whom  the  usages  of  society  gave  YiUefort 

')  a  considerable  body. 

Due  information  was  given  to  the  authc 
mission  obtained  that  the  two  funerals  sh 
at  the  same  time*  A  second  hearse,  deckec 
funereal  pomp,  was  brought  to  M.  de  Yille 
the  coffin  removed  into  it  from  the  post-wa 
bodies  were  to  be  interred  in  the  cemet 
Chaise,  where  M.  de  Yillcfort  had  long  si 
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poor  Ren^e  were  already  deposited  there,  whoniy  after  ten 
years  of  separation,  her  &ither  and  mother  were  now  going 
to  rejoin.  The  Parisians,  always  curious,  always  affected 
by  funereal  display,  looked  on  with  religious  silence,  while 
the  splendid  procession  accompanied  to  their  last  abode 
two  of  the  number  of  the  old  aristocracy,  -—>  the  most  cele- 
brated for  their  traditional  habits  of  mind,  their  reliabil- 
ity, and  their  obstinate  devotion  to  principles.  In  one  of 
the  mourning-coaches  Beauchamp,  Albert,  and  Ch&teau- 
Henaud  were  talking  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  the  mar- 
chioness. **  I  saw  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  only  last  year 
at  Marseilles^"  said  Ch&teau-Eenaud,  ''and  should  have 
supposed  she  might  have  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old, 
from  her  apparent  sound  health  and  great  activity  of  muid 
and  body.     How  old  was  she  t " 

"Franz  assured  me,**  replied  Albert,  "that  she  was 
seventy  years  old.  She  has  not  died  of  old  age,  but  of 
grief;  it  appears  that  since  the  death  of  the  marquis, 
which  affected  her  very  deeply,  she  has  not  completely 
recovered  her  reason." 

"But  of  what  disease  did  she  then  diet"  asked 
Beauchamp. 

"  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  or 
apoplexy,  which  is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not?" 

"  Nearly." 

"  It  is  diflScult  to  believe  it  was  apoplexy,''  said  Beau- 
champ. "Madame  de  Saint-M^ran,  whom  I  have  seen 
once  or  twice,  was  short,  of  slender  form,  and  of  a  much 
more  nervous  than  sanguine  temperament;  grief  could 
hardly  produce  apoplexy  in  such  a  constitution  as  that  of 
Madame  de  Saint-M^ran." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Albert,  "  whatever  disease  or  doctor 
may  have  killed  her,  M.  de  Yillefort,  or  rather,  Made- 
moiselle Valentine,— -or  rather  again,  our  firiend  Franz, 
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inherite  »  magnificent  fortniiB,  amoanting,  I  believe,  to 
eiglity  thousand  livres  per  annum." 

"^nd  this  fortune  mil  be  doubled  at  tha  death  of  tba 
old  Jacobin,  Noirtier," 

"  That  ia  a  tenacious  old  grandfather,"  aaid  Beaucbamp, 
—  "  tenacem  propoiiii  viram,  I  think  he  must  have  made 
an  agreement  with  Death  to  outlive  ali  his  beirs ;  and  be 
oppeara  likely  to  eucceod-  He  resembles  the  old  Conven- 
tionalist of '93,  who  said  to  Napoleon  in  1814,  'You  bend 
because  your  empire  is  a  young  stem,  weakened  by  rapid 
growth.  Take  the  republic  for  a  tutor ;  let  us  return 
vtith  renewed  atrength  to  the  battle-field,  and  I  promise 
you  five  hundred  thousand  eoldiers,  another  Marengo,  and 
a  second  Auaterlite.  Ideas  do  not  become  extinct.  Sire  ; 
they  slumber  sometimes,  but  only  revive  the  stronger 
before  they  sleep  entirely.'  " 

"It  appears,"  said  Albert,  "  that  to  him  ideas  and  men 
are  alike.  One  thing  only  puzzles  me, — how  Fkuiz 
d'Epinay  will  hke  a  grandfather  who  cannot  be  separated 
from  his  wife.     But  where  is  Franz  1" 

"la  the  first  carriage,  with  M.  de  Villefort,  who  con- 
siders him  already  as  one  of  the  family." 

Such  was  the  conversation  in  almost  all  the  carriages. 
These  two  sudden  deaths,  so  quickly  following  each  other, 
astonished  every  one  ;  but  no  one  suspected  the  terrible 
secret  which  M.  d'Avrigny  had  communicated  in  his  noc- 
turnal walk  to  M.  de  Villefort.  They  arrived  in  about 
an  hour  at  the  cemetery  ;  the  weather  was  mild  but  dull, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  funeral  ceremony.  Among  the 
groups  which  flocked  towanls  the  family  vault,  Chateau- 
Renaud  recognized  Morrel,  who  had  come  alone  in  a 
cabriolet,  and  walked,  pale  and  silent,  along  the  path  bor- 
dered with  yew-trees.  "  You  here  !  "  said  Ch&teau-Renaud 
passing  his  arms  through  the  young  captain's ;  "  are  you  a 
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friend  of  Yillefort  1    How  is  it  that  I  have  never  met  you 
at  his  house  1 " 

<<  I  am  no  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Yillefort's,''  answeied 
Morrely  "  but  I  was  of  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran/' 

Albert  came  up  to  them  at  this  moment  with  Franz. 
"The  time  and  place  are  but  ill-suited  for  an  introduc- 
tion/* said  Albert;  ''but  we  are  not  superstitious.  M. 
Morrel,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  M«  Franz  d'£pinay,  — 
a  delightful  travelling  companion,  with  whom  I  made  the 
tour  of  Italy.  My  dear  Franz,  M.  Maximilian  Morrel,  — 
an  excellent  friend  I  have  acquired  in  your  absence,  and 
whose  name  you  will  hear  me  mention  every  time  I  make 
any  allusion  to  affection,  wit,  or  amiability." 

Morrel  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  feared  it  would  be 
hypocritical  to  accost  in  a  friendly  manner  the  man  whom 
he  was  tacitly  opposing ;  but  his  oath  and  the  gravity  of 
the  circumstances  recurred  to  his  memory.  He  struggled 
to  conceal  his  emotion,  and  bowed  to  Franz. 

''Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort  is  in  deep  sorrow,  is  she 
noti"  said  Debray  to  Franz. 

"Fxtremely/'  replied  he;  "she  looked  so  pale  this 
morning  that  I  scarcely  knew  her." 

These  apparently  simple  words  pierced  Morrel  to  the 
heart.  This  man  had  then  seen  Yalentine,  and  spoken  to 
her  I  The  young  and  high-spirited  officer  required  all  his 
strength  of  mind  to  resist  breaking  his  oath.  He  took  the 
arm  of  Cbiteau-Eenaud,  and  turned  towards  the  vault, 
where  the  attendants  had  already  placed  the  two  coffins. 

''This  is  a  magnificent  habitation,"  said  Beauchamp, 
looking  towards  the  mausoleum  ;  "  a  summer  and  winter 
palace.  You  will,  in  turn,  enter  it,  ray  dear  D'Epinay,  for 
you  will  soon  be  numbered  as  one  of  the  family.  I,  as  a 
philosopher,  should  like  a  little  country-house,  —  a  cottage 
down  there  under  the  trees,  without  so  many  hewn-stones 
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over  my  poor  body.  Id  dying,  I  will  say  to  Uiose  around 
me  what  Voltaire  wrote  to  Piroa,  '  Eo  nu,  and  all  will  ba 
over.'    But  come,  Frani,  take  courage ;  youi  wife  iuberits." 

"  Indeed,  Beaiichftmp,"  said  Frani,  "  you  are  unbearable. 
Politice  have  made  you  laugh  at  everything,  and  men  of 
boameaa  generally  bebeve  in  nothing.  But  when  you  have 
the  honor  of  associating  with  ordinary  men,  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  leaving  politics  for  a  moment,  try  to  ficd  yonr 
uSectionate  heart,  wbicb  you  leave  with  your  stick  when 
you  go  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peere." 

"Eh  I  my  God !  "  said  Beauchamp,  " what  ia  life  1  A 
pause  in  Death's  ante-room." 

"I  am  prejudiced  against  Beauchamp,"  said  Albert, 
drawing  Franz  away,  and  leaving  the  former  to  finish  his 
philosophical  dissertation  with  Debray. 

The  Villefort  vault  formed  a  square  of  white  stones, 
about  twenty  feet  high  ;  an  interior  partition  separated 
the  two  families,  Saint-M^ran  and  Villefort,  and  each 
compartment  had  its  entrance-door.  Here  were  not,  as  in 
other  tombs,  those  ignoble  drawers,  one  above  another, 
where  economy  encloses  its  dead  with  an  inscription  re- 
sembling a  ticket ;  all  that  was  visible  within  the  bronze 
gates  was  a  gloomy-looking  room  separated  by  a  wall  from 
the  vault  itself.  The  two  doors  before-mentioned  were  in 
the  middle  of  this  wall  and  opened  into  the  Villefort  and 
Saint-M^ran  tombs.  There  grief  might  freely  expend  it- 
self without  being  disturbed  by  the  trifling  loungers  who 
might  come  as  a  picnic  party  to  visit  Pere  la  Chaise,  or 
by  lovers  who  made  it  their  rendezvous. 

The  two  coffins  were  placed  on  trestles  previously  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  were  borne  into  the  right-hand 
division,  belonging  to  the  Saint-M^ran  iamily.  Villefort, 
Franz,  and  a  few  near  relatives  alone  entered  the  sanctuaiy. 
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As  the  religioas  oeremonies  had  all  heen  perfonned  at 
the  door  and  there  was  no  addiess  given,  the  party  sepa- 
rated immediately ;  Ghfttean-Benaud,  Albert^  and  Moirel 
-went  one  way,  and  Debray  and  Beaachamp  another. 
Franz  remained  with  M.  de  YiUefbrt  at  the  gate  of  the 
cemetery.  Morrel  made  an  excuse  to  wait ;  he  saw  Franz 
and  M.  de  Yillefort  get  into  the  same  monming-coach,  and 
thought  this  tke^He  foreboded  eriL  He  then  returned 
to  Paris ;  and  although  in  the  same  carriage  with  Ch&teau- 
Renaud  and  Albert,  he  did  not  hear  one  word  of  their 
conversation. 

As  Franz  was  about  to  take  leave  of  M.  de  Yillefort, 
''When  shall  I  see  you  again  1"  said  the  latter. 

''At  what  time  you  please,  Monsieur,''  replied  Franz. 

"  As  soon  as  possible." 

"I  am  at  your  command,  Monsieur;  shall  we  return 
together  1 " 

"  If  that  will  not  disarrange  your  plans." 

"  Not  at  alL'* 

Thus  the  future  &ther-in-law  and  son-in-law  stepped 
into  the  same  carriage,  and  Morrel,  seeing  them  pass,  be- 
came, with  reason,  very  anxious.  Yillefort  and  Franz 
returned  to  the  Faubourg  St  Honor^.  The  procureur^ 
without  going  to  see  either  his  wife  or  his  daughter,  passed 
rapidly  to  his  cabinet,  and  offering  the  young  man  a  chair, 
^'M.  d'Spinay,**  said  he,  ''allow  me  to  remind  you  at 
this  moment,  which  is  perhaps  not  so  ill-chosen  as  at  first 
sight  may  appear,  —  for  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
departed  is  the  first  offering  which  should  be  made  at  their 
tomb,  —  allow  me,  then,  to  remind  you  of  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Madame  de  Saint-Mdran  on  her  death-bed,  that 
Yalentine's  wedding  might  not  be  deferred.  You  know 
the  affairs  of  the  deceased  are  in  perfect  order,  and  that 
her  will  bequeaths  to  Yalentine  the  entire  property  of  the 
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Saint-M^ran  family ;  the  notary  showed  me  the  doctunenta 
yesterday  which  will  enable  us  to  draw  up  the  marriage- 
contract  with  precise  details.  The  notary  is  M.  Deschampa, 
Place  Beauvau,  Faubourg  St.  Honor^." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  M,  d'^pinay,  "  it  is  not  perhapa 
the  moment  for  Mademoisello  Valentine,  who  is  in  deep 
diatress,  to  think  of  a  husband  ;  indeed,  I  fear  — " 

"Valentine,"  interrupted  M,  de  Villefort,  "Trill  havB 
no  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  fulfilling  her  grandmothet's 
last  injunctions ;  there  will  be  no  obstacle  from  that  quarter, 
I  assure  you." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Franz,  *'  as  I  shall  raise  none, 
you  may  make  arrangements  when  you  please ;  I  hara'^ 
pledged  my  word,  and  shall  feel  pleasure  and  happineaa 
in  adhering  to  it." 

"Then,"  said  Tillefort,  "nothinf;  further  is  required  ; 
the  contract  was  to  have  been  signed  three  days  since. 
We  shall  find  it  all  ready,  and  can  sign  it  to-day." 

"  But  the  mourning  1 "  said  Franz,  hesitating. 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  Villefort ;  "  no  demands  of  pro- 
priety will  be  neglected  in  my  house.  Mademoiselle  da 
Villefort  may  retire  during  the  prescribed  three  months  to 
her  estate  of  Saint-M^rao,  —  I  say  '  her  estate,'  for  that 
property  belongs  to  her.  There,  in  a  week,  if  you  like, 
tSio  civil  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  without  pomp  or 
ceremony.  Madame  de  Saint-M^ran  wished  her  grand- 
daughter to  be  married  there.  When  that  is  over,  you. 
Monsieur,  can  return  to  Paris,  while  your  wife  passes  the 
time  of  her  mourning  with  her  stepmother." 

"As  you  please.  Monsieur,"  said  Franz. 

"  Then,"  replied  M.  de  Villefort,  "  have  the  kindness 
to  wait  half  an  hour ;  Valentine  shall  come  down  into 
the  drawing-room.  I  will  send  for  M.  Deschamps ;  wo 
irill  read  and  sign  the  contract  before  we  separate,  and 
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this  evening  Madame  de  Yillefort  shall  accompany  Valen- 
tine to  her  estate,  where  we  will  rejoin  them  in  a  week." 

'*  Monsieur/'  said  Fram^  ^'  I  have  one  request  to  make." 

"Whatisitl" 

''I  wish  Alhert  de  Morcerf  and  Baoul  de  Chitean- 
Renaud  to  he  present  at  this  signing;  you  know  they 
are  my  witnesses.^' 

**  Half  an  hour  will  suffice  to  apprise  them ;  will  you 
go  for  them  yourself,  or  will  you  send ) " 

"  I  prefer  going,  Monsieur." 

"  I  shall  expect  you,  then,  in  half  an  hour,  Baron ;  and 
Valentine  will  he  ready." 

Franz  howed  and  left  the  room.  Scarcely  had  the  door 
closed  when  M.  de  Villefort  sent  to  tell  Valentine  to  he 
ready  in  the  drawing-room  in  half  an  hour,  as  he  expected 
the  notary  and  M.  d'fipinay  and  his  witnesses.  The  news 
caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  house ;  Madame  de 
Villefort  would  not  believe  it,  and  Valentine  was  thunder- 
struck. She  looked  round  for  help  and  would  have  gone 
down  to  her  grandfather's  room ;  but  she  met  M.  de  Ville- 
fort on  the  stairs,  who  took  her  arm  and  led  her  into  the 
drawing-room.  In  the  ante-room  Valentine  met  Barrois, 
and  looked  despairingly  at  the  old  servant.  One  moment 
after,  Madame  de  Villefort  entered  the  drawing-room  with 
her  little  fldouard.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  shared 
the  grief  of  the  family,  for  she  was  pale  and  looked  fa- 
tigued. She  sat  down,  took  f!douard  on  her  knees,  and 
from  time  to  time  pressed  almost  convulsively  to  her  bosom 
this  child,  on  whom  she  seemed  to  concentrate  her  whole 
life.  Two  carriages  were  soon  heard  to  enter  the  court- 
yard. One  was  the  notary's;  the  other,  that  of  Frans 
and  his  friends.  In  a  moment  the  whole  party  was  as- 
sembled. Valentine  was  so  pale  that  one  might  trace  the 
blue  veins  from  her  temples  round  her  eyes  and  down 
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ber  cheeks.  Franz  was  deeply  affected.  ChAteau-Benaud 
and  Albert  looked  at  each  other  with  amazement;  the 
ceremony  which  was  just  concluded  bad  not  i^peared 
more  sorrowful  than  did  that  which  was  about  to  begin. 
Madame  de  Yillefort  had  placed  herself  in  the  shade  be- 
hind a  velvet  curtain ;  and  as  she  oonstantly  bent  over 
her  child,  it  was  difficult  to  read  the  expression  of  her  face. 
M.  de  Yillefort  was,  as  usual,  unmoved. 

Tho  notaiy,  after  having,  according  to  the  customary 
method,  arranged  the  papers  on  the  table,  taken  his  place 
in  an  armchair,  and  raised  his  spectacles,  turned  towards 
Franz.  ''Are  you  M.  Franz  de  Quesnel,  Baron  d'£pinay  1*' 
asked  he,  although  he  knew  it  perfectly. 

**  Yes,  Monsieur,"  replied  Franz. 

The  notary  bowed.  "  I  have,  then,  to  inform  you^  Mon- 
sieur,*' said  he,  "  at  the  request  of  M  de  Yillefort,  that 
your  projected  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort 
has  changed  the  feeling  of  M.  Noirtier  towards  his  grand- 
child, and  that  he  disinherits  her  entirely  of  the  fortune 
he  would  have  lefb  her.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,''  continued 
he,  **  that  the  testator,  having  only  the  right  to  alienate  a 
part  of  his  fortune,  and  having  alienated  it  all,  the  will 
will  not  sustain  an  attack,  and  will  be  declared  null  and 
void." 

"  Yes,"  said  YUlefort ;  "  but  I  warn  M.  d'Epinay  that 
during  my  lifetime  my  father's  will  shall  never  be  at- 
tacked, since  my  position  forbids  incurring  a  breath  of 
scandal." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Franz,  "  I  regret  much  that  such  a 
question  has  been  raised  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle 
Yalentine  ;  I  have  never  inquired  into  the  amount  of  her 
fortune,  which,  however  limited  it  may  be,  exceeds  mine. 
My  family  has  sought  consideration  in  this  alliance  with 
M.  de  Yillefort ;  all  I  seek  is  happiness." 
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Yalentine  imperceptibly  thanked  him,  while  two  silent 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Besides,  Monsieur/'  said  Villeforty  addressing  himself 
to  his  future  son-in-law, ''  aside  from  this  loss  of  a  part  of 
your  expectations,  this  surprising  will  contains  nothing 
which  should  wound  you  personally ;  M.  Noirtier's  weak- 
ness of  mind  sufficiently  explains  it  It  is  not  because 
Mademoiselle  Valentine  is  going  to  many  you  that  he  is 
angry,  but  because  she  will  marry;  a  union  with  any 
other  would  have  caused  him  the  same  sorrow.  Old  age 
is  selfish,  Monsieur;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Yillefort  has 
been  a  faithful  companion  to  M.  Noirtier,  which  she  can- 
not be  when  Madame  la  Baronne  d'£pinay.  My  other's 
melancholy  state  prevents  our  speaking  to  him  on  many 
subjects  which  the  weakness  of  his  mind  would  incapaci- 
tate him  from  understanding ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  at 
the  present  time,  although  he  knows  his  granddaughter  is 
going  to  be  married,  M.  Noirtier  has  even  forgotten  the 
name  of  his  intended  grandson." 

M.  de  Yillefort  had  scarcely  said  these  words,  to  which 
Franz  responded  with  a  bow,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Barrois  appeared.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
strangely  firm  for  a  servant  speaking  to  his  masters  under 
such  solemn  circumstances,  —  "gentlemen,  M.  Noirtier 
de  Yillefort  wishes  to  speak  immediately  to  M.  Franz  de 
Quesnel,  Baron  d'£pinay."  He,  like  the  notary,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  in  the  person,  gave  all  his  titles  to 
the  bridegroom  elect. 

Yillefort  started ;  Madame  de  Yillefort  let  her  son  slip 
from  her  knees ;  Yalentine  rose,  pale  and  dumb  as  a  statue. 
Albert  and  Chftteau-Renaud  exchanged  a  second  look,  more 
full  of  amazement  than  the  first.  The  notaiy  looked  at 
Yillefort. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  procMrevr  du  rat,    **  M. 
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la  Baron  d'Epinay  cannot  leave  the  drawing-room  at  this 
moment." 

"  It  IB  at  thia  moment,"  replied  Barrois,  with  the  Bame 
firmness,  "  that  M.  Noirtier,  my  master,  wishes  to  speak 
on  important  Bubjects  to  M.  Franz  d'Epinay." 

"  Grandpapa  Noirtier  can  speak  bow,  then,"  said  Edon- 
ard,  with  his  habitual  impertinence.  However,  hiB  re- 
mark did  not  make  Madame  de  Villefort  even  smile,  bo 
much  was  every  mind  engaged,  and  bo  solemn  waa  the 
situation. 

"  Say  to  M.  Noirtier,"  said  Villefort,  "  that  it  is  Impoa- 
siblo  to  comply  with  Lis  request" 

"  Then  M.  Noirtier  announces  to  these  gentlemen,"  said 
Barrois,  "  that  be  will   have  himself  brought  into  tha  i 
dnwing-room." 

ABtoniabment  was  at  its  height.    A  kind  of  smile  v 
percpptilib  on   Matlamo  do  Villcfort'a  -'ountfiiani'u.      Val- 
entine instinctively  raised  her  eyes  db  if  to  thank  Heaven. 
"Pray  go,  Valentine,"  said  M.  do  Villefort,  "and  see 
what  this  now  fancy  of  your  grandfather's  ia."     Valen- 
tine rose  quickly,  and  was  hastening  towards  the  door, 
when  M.  de  Villefort  altored  his  intention. 
"  Stop  !  "  said  he  ;  "I  will  go  with  you." 
"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur,"  said  Franz ;  "  it  seems  to  mo 
that  since  M.  Noirtier  has  sent  for  me  it  is  I  who  should 
respond  to  his  wishes.     Besides,  I  shall  he  happy  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him,  not   having  yet  had  the  honor  of 
doing  so." 

"  Pray,  Monsieur,"  said  Villefort,  with  marked  unea^- 
ness,  "do  not  disturb  yourself." 

"  Forgive  me,  Monsieur,"  said  Franz,  in  a  resolute  tone. 
"  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  proving  to  M.  Noir- 
tier how  wrong  it  would  he  in  him  to  entertain  feelingB  of 
dislike  to  mo,  which  I  am  determined  to  conquer,  what- 
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ever  they  may  be,  by  my  devotednesa''  And  without 
listening  to  Yillefort  he  rose  and  followed  Yalentme,  who 
was  running  down  stairs  with  the  joy  of  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  who  finds  a  rock  to  cling  to.  M.  de  Yillefort 
followed  them.  Ch&teau-Kenaud  and  Morceif  exchanged 
a  third  look  of  still  increasing  wonder. 
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NoiBTiEB  VBa  piepared  to  receive  them,  dreesed  in  block, 

aud  installed  in  fab  armchair.  When  the  three  persons  he 
expected  had  entered,  ho  looked  at  the  door,  which  hiii 
Yalet  immediately  closed. 

"  Listen,"  whispered  Villefort  to  Valentine,  who  could 
not  conceal  her  joy  ;  "  if  M.  Noirtier  wishes  to  communi- 
cate anything  which  would  delay  your  mamoge,  I  forbid 
you  to  understand  him." 

Valentine  blushed,  but  did  not  answer,  Villefort  ap- 
proached Noirtier,  "  Here  is  M.  Franz  d'Epinay,"  said 
he  ;  "  you  requested  to  see  him.  We  have  all  wished  for 
this  interview,  and  I  trust  it  will  convince  you  how  un- 
founded are  your  objections  to  Valentine's  marriage," 

Noirtier  answered  only  by  a  look  which  made  Villefort's 
blood  run  cold.  He  made  with  his  eyes  a  sign  to  Valen- 
tine to  approach.  In  a.  moment,  thanks  to  her  habit  of 
couversiug  with  her  grandfather,  she  understood  that  he 
asked  for  a  key.  Then  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  drawer 
of  a  small  chest  between  the  windows.  She  opened  the 
drawer  and  found  a  key ;  and  unJerstanding  that  was 
what  he  wanted,  again  watched  his  eyes,  which  turned 
towards  an  old  secretary  long  since  forgotten,  and  sup- 
posed to  contain  none  but  useless  documents. 

"  Shall  I  open  the  secretary ) "  asked  Valentine. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man. 

"And  the  drawers!" 
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"Yes.'' 

<' Those  at  the  sidet" 

"No-" 

"  The  middle  one  1 " 

"  Yes." 

Valentine  opened  it  and  drew  out  a  bundle  of  papei& 
"  Is  that  what  you  wish  for  1 "  asked  she. 

"  No." 

She  took  out  successively  all  the  other  papers  till  the 
drawer  was  empty.     "  But  there  are  no  more/'  said  she. 

Noirtier's  eye  was  fixed  on  the  dictionary. 

''  Yes,  I  understand,  OrandfEither/'  said  the  young  girl 

She  pointed  to  each  letter  of  tlie  alphabet  At  the  let- 
ter S  the  old  man  stopped  her.  She  opened  the  diction- 
ary and  searched  down  to  the  word  "secret." 

"  Ah  !  is  there  a  secret  1 "  said  Yalentina 

"  Yes,"  intimated  Noirtier. 

"And  who  knows  itt" 

Noirtier  looked  at  the  door  where  the  servant  had  gone 
out. 

"Barroisl''  said  she. 

"  Yes." 

"  Shall  I  call  him  r 

''  Yes." 

Valentine  went  to  the  door  and  called  Barrois.  Ville- 
fort's  impatience  during  this  scene  made  the  perspiration 
roll  from  his  forehead ;  and  Franz  was  stupefied.  The  old 
servant  came. 

"Barrois,"  said  Valentine,  "my  grandfather  has  told 
me  to  open  that  drawer  in  the  secretary,  but  there  is  a  se- 
cret about  it  which  you  know ;  will  you  open  it  1  '* 

Barrois  looked  at  the  old  man. 

"  Obey,'*  said  Noirtier's  intelligent  eye. 

Barrois  touched  a  spring ;  the  false  bottom  came  out. 
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and  they  saw  a  bundle  of  papeie  tied  with  a  black 
Btring. 

"  Is  that  what  you  wish  for,  Monsieur  1 "  inquired 
Barroifl. 

"  Yes." 

"Shall  I  give  these  papers  to  M,  do  Villefortl" 

"  No." 

"To  Mademoiaelle  Valentinel" 

"No." 

"  To  M.  FiBMB  d'Epinay  t " 

"Yea." 

Franz,  astonished,  advanced  a  rtep.  "To  me,  Mon- 
Bieurl"  said  be. 

"  Tes." 

Franz  took  them  from  Banoia,  and  casting  bis  eye  oa 
the  cover,  read :  — 

"  To  be  given,  after  my  death,  to  General  Durand,  who 
ehall  bei^ueath  the  packet  to  his  Bon,  with  an  injunction 
to  preserve  it  as  containing  a  document  of  the  greatest 
importance." 

"  Wei],  Monsieur,"  asked  Franz,  "  what  do  you  wish  me 
to  do  with  this  paper  1 " 

"To  preserve  it,  sealed  up  as  it  is,  doubtless,"  said  the 
procureur  da  roi. 

"  No  !  "  replied  Noirtier,  eagerly, 

"  Do  you  wish  him  to  read  it  1 "  said  Valentine. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"  You  understand.  Monsieur  the  Baron,  my  grandfather 
wishes  you  to  read  this  paper,"  said  Valentine. 

"Then  let  us  eit  down,"  said  Villefort,  impatiently, 
"  for  it  will  take  some  time." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  eye  of  the  old  man. 

Villefort  took  a  chair  ;  but  Valentine  remaiued  standing 
by  her  gramlfathet's  side,  and  Franz  stood  before  him. 
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He  took  the  mysterioofl  paper  in  his  hand.  ''Read," 
said  the  eyes  of  the  old  man.  Fianz  broke  the  envelope, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound  silence,  read :  — 

**  Extract  from  the  ProcSs-verbavx  of  a  meeting  of  the  Bcna- 
partUt  Clvb  in  the  Rue  St,  Jacques,  held  Feb.  5, 1816." 

Franz  stopped.  "  Feb.  5,  1816  I  "  said  he ;  "  it  is  the 
day  my  flEither  was  murdered." 

Valentine  and  Villefort  were  dumb ;  the  eye  of  the  old 
man  alone  seemed  to  say  clearly,  ''  Go  on." 

''  But  it  was  on  leaving  this  club,"  said  he,  ''  that  my 
father  disappeared." 

Noirtier's  eye  continued  to  say,  "  Bead." 

He  resumed :  — 

''  The  undendgned — Louis  Jacques  Beaurepaire,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  artillery,  £tienne  Duchampy,  brigadier-general,  and 
Claude  Lecharpal,  keeper  of  streams  and  forests  ^- declare 
that  on  the  4th  of  February  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
recommending  to  the  kindness  and  the  confidence  of  the  Boua- 
partist  Club  Qeneral  Flavien  de  Quesnel,  who,  having  served 
the  emperor  from  1804  to  1814,  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  notwithstanding  the 
title  of  baron,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  just  granted  to  him  with 
his  estate  of  £pinay. 

*'  A  note  was  in  consequence  addressed  to  Qeneral  de  Ques- 
nel, b^ging  him  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  next  day,  the  6th. 
The  note  indicated  neither  the  street  nor  the  number  of  the 
house  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held;  it  bore  no  signature, 
but  it  announced  to  the  general  that  some  one  would  call  for 
him,  if  he  would  be  ready  at  nine  o'clock.  The  meetings  were 
always  held  from  that  time  till  midnight.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
president  of  the  club  presented  himself;  the  general  was  ready. 
The  president  informed  him  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  in- 
troduction was  that  he  should  be  forever  ignorant  of  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  that  he  would  allow  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged, 
swearing  that  he  would  not  endeavor  to  take  off  the  bandage. 
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Qeneral  de  Qucfinel  accepted  the  condition,  and  promised,  on 
bis  brmoT,  Dot  to  seek  to  discover  the  rood  they  should  take. 
The  general's  ctirriage  was  ready;  but  the  presideut  told  himit 
woa  imjioasible  to  use  it,  since  it  would  be  superfluous  to  bliud 
the  eyea  of  the  master,  if  the  coachman  was  to  go  with  eyes 
niilo  open  to  recognise  the  streets  thiough  which  he  passed, 
'What  must,  then,  be  done?'  asked  the  general  'I  have 
my  carriage  here,'  said  the  president,  '  Have  you,  tbeu,  so 
much  confidence  in  your  serrant  that  you  G«n  intrust  him  with 
a  secret  you  will  not  allow  me  to  know  1 '  '  Our  cnuchmnn  ia 
a  member  of  the  clnb,'enid  the  preiddcnt;  'we  shall  be  drivea 
by  a  sl«t«-counoillDr.'  'Then  we  run  another  risk,*  aaid  the 
gi-neral,  laughing,  '  that  of  being  turned  out.'  We  insert  thia 
joke  to  prove  that  the  geneml  was  not  in  the  least  com]>elled 
to  attend  this  meeting,  but  that  he  came  willingly.  When 
they  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  the  president  reminded  the 
geneial  of  bii  promiw  to  allow  his  eyei  to  be  bandaged,  to 
which  be  made  ao  opposition.  On  the  road  the  president 
Ihpilijlit  It.'  raw  the  i,'.-iLeral  m;ikL>  an  nlt..-miit  tu  r,.rn"vu  tlie 
handkerchief,  and  reminded  him  of  his  oath.  'True,'  said 
the  general.  The  carriage  stopped  at  a  passage  leading  to  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques.  The  general  alighted,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  president,  of  whose  dignity  he  was  not  aware,  consider- 
ing him  simply  as  a  member  of  the  club;  they  crossed  the  paa- 
eage,  mounted  to  the  first  story,  and  entered  the  meeting-room. 
"  The  deliberations  hod  already  commenced.  The  members, 
apprised  of  the  sort  of  presentation  which  was  to  be  made  that 
evening,  were  all  in  attendance.  When  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  the  general  was  invited  to  remove  his  bandage.  He  did 
so  immediately,  and  appeared  much  surprised  to  see  so  man}' 
well-known  faces  in  a  society  of  whose  existence  he  had  till 
then  been  ignorant.  They  qiieationed  him  as  to  his  sentiments; 
but  he  contented  himself  with  answering  that  the  lettera  from 
the  Ifcle  of  Elba  ought  to  have  informed  them  —  " 

Franz  interrupted  himself  by  saying,  "  My  father  was  a 
Eoyalist ;  they  need  not  have  asked  his  sentiments,  which 
were  well  known," 
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''And  hence,"  said  Villefort,  "arose  my  affection  for 
joor  father,  my  dear  M.  Fianz.  A  similarity  of  opinion 
soon  hinds." 

''  Bead,"  the  eye  of  the  old  man  continued  to  say. 

Franz  continued :  -* 

''  The  president  then  sought  to  make  him  speak  more  ex- 
plicitly ;  hut  M.  de  Quesnel  replied  that  he  wished  first  to 
know  what  they  wanted  with  him.  He  was  then  informed  of 
the  contents  of  the  letter  from  the  Isle  of  Elha,  in  which  he 
was  recommended  to  the  cluh  as  a  man  who  would  he  likely  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  psrty.  One  paragraph  alluded 
to  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  promised  another  letter,  and 
further  details,  on  the  arrival  of  the  '  Pharaon,'  helonging  to 
the  ship-builder  Morrel,  of  Marseilles,  whose  captain  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  emperor.  During  all  this  time,  the  gen- 
eral, on  whom  they  thought  to  have  relied  as  on  a  brother, 
manifested  evident  signs  of  discontent  and  repugnance.  When 
the  reading  was  finished  he  remained  silent,  with  knit  brow. 
'  Well,'  asked  the  president^  '  what  do  you  say  to  this  let- 
ter. General?'  'I  say  that  it  ia  too  soon  after  declaring 
myself  for  Louis  XYIIL  to  break  my  vow  in  behalf  of  the 
ex-emperor.' 

«  This  answer  was  too  clear  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  his  sen- 
timents. 'QeneraV  said  the  president,  'we  acknowledge  no 
King  Louis  XVIII.,  nor  an  ex-emperor,  but  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,  driven  from  France,  which  is  his  kingdom, 
by  violence  and  treason.'  *  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,*  said  the 
general, '  you  may  not  acknowledge  Louis  XVIII.,  but  I  do,  as 
he  has  made  me  a  baron  and  a  field-marshal,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  that  for  these  two  titles  I  am  indebted  to  his  happy  re- 
turn to  France.' 

"  <  Monsieur,*  said  the  president,  in  a  most  serious  tone,  and 
rising  as  he  spoke,  'be  carefal  what  you  say;  your  words 
clearly  show  us  that  they  are  deceived  concerning  you  in  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  and  that  we  have  been  deceived  I  The  communi- 
cation which  has  been  made  to  you  testifies  to  the  confidence 
placed  in  you,  and  consequently  to  a  sentiment  which  does 
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you  honor.  Now  we  discover  our  error  j  a  title  and  ptomij. 
tion  attach  you  to  the  govemmciit  we  wish  to  overtum.  W« 
wi]l  not  coQAtroin  you  to  help  ua,  — we  enroll  no  one  agaiost 
his  conBcieDce  ;  but  we  will  compel  you  to  act  honorably  even 
if  you  are  not  disposed  to  do  8o,'  '  You  wonld  call  it  acting 
honorahly  to  know  your  conEpiracy,  and  not  to  reveal  it  ;  tlmt 
is  what  I  should  coll  becoming  your  accomplice.  Voa  Bee  I 
am  more  candid  than  you.'  " 

"  Ah,  my  father ! "  bbH  Franz,  interrupting  himaelil 
"  1  underetand  now  why  they  murdered  him." 

Valeutino  could  not  help  coating  ooe  glance  towards  the 
young  man,  whose  filial  enthusiasm  it  was  delightful  to 
behold.  Villofort  walked  to  and  fro  behind  him.  Noir- 
tier  watched  the  expression  of  each  one,  and  preserved  his 
dignified  aJid  commanding  attitude.  Frans  returned  to 
the  manuscript,  and  continued :  — 

"  '  Monsieur,'  said  tho  president,  '  you  have  been  invited  to 
join  this  assembly  ;  you  were  not  forced  here.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  you  to  come  blindfolded  ;  you  accepted.  When  you 
complied  with  this  twofold  request  you  well  knew  we  did  not 
wish  to  secure  the  throne  of  Louis  XVIII.,  or  we  should  not 
take  BO  much  care  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  police  It 
would  be  conceding  too  much  to  allow  you  to  put  on  a  mask 
to  aid  you  ia  the  discovery  of  our  secret,and  then  to  remove  it 
that  you  mny  ruin  those  who  have  confided  in  you.  No,  no  ; 
you  must  first  say  if  you  declare  yourself  for  the  king  of  a  day 
who  now  reigns,  or  for  his  Mtijosty  the  Emperor.'  '  I  am  a 
Royalist,'  replied  the  general;  '  I  have  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Louis  XVIII,,  and  I  will  adhere  to  it.'  These 
words  were  followed  by  a  general  murmur;  and  it  was  evident 
that  several  of  the  members  were  discussing  the  propriety  of 
making  the  general  repent  of  his  rashness.  The  president 
again  rose,  and  having  imposed  silence,  said,  '  Monsieur,  yon 
are  too  serious  and  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  our  present  situation,  and  your  candor  has 
already  dictated  to  us  the  conditions  which  remain  foi  us  to 
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offer  70TL  Yon  will  swear,  then,  npon  honor,  not  to  disclose 
anything  that  you  have  heard.'  The  general,  patting  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  exclaimed,  '  If  70a  talk  of  honor,  do  not 
begin  by  disavowing  its  laws,  and  impose  nothing  by  violence.' 
'  And  yon.  Monsieur/  continued  the  president,  with  a  calm* 
ness  still  more  terrible  than  the  general's  anger, '  do  not  touch 
your  swordy  I  advise  you.'  The  general  looked  around  him 
with  slight  uneasiness  ;  however,  he  did  not  yield,  but  recall- 
ing aU  his  strength,  '  I  will  not  swear,'  said  he.  *  Then  you 
must  die,'  replied  the  president,  calmly.  M.  d*£pinay  became 
very  pale.  He  looked  round  him  a  second  time  ;  several  mem- 
bers of  the  dub  were  whispering,  and  getting  their  arms  from 
under  their  cloaks.  'Qeneral,'  said  the  president,  'do  not 
alarm  yourself!  You  are  among  men  of  honor,  who  will  use 
every  means  to  convince  you  before  resorting  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  but  as  you  have  said,  you  are  among  conspirators,  you 
are  in  possession  of  our  secret,  and  you  must  restore  it  to  w^* 
A  significant  silence  followed  these  words,  and  as  the  general 
did  not  reply,  *  Close  the  doors,'  said  the  president  to  the 
door-keepezs.  The  same  deadly  silence  succeeded  these  words. 
Then  the  general  advanced,  and  making  a  violent  effort  to  con* 
trol  his  feelings,  *  I  have  a  son,'  said  he  ;  '  and  I  must  think 
of  him,  on  finding  myself  among  assassins.'  '  (General,'  said 
the  chief  of  the  assembly,  with  a  noble  air,  *  one  man  may  in* 
suit  fifty ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  weakness.  But  he  does  wrong 
to  use  his  privilege.  Follow  my  advice,  swear,  and  do  not 
insult' 

The  general,  again  daunted  by  the  superiority  of  the  chie^ 
hesitated  a  moment ;  then  advancing  to  the  president's  desk, 
'  What  is  the  form  ? '  said  he.  '  It  is  this  :  ^*  I  swear  by  my 
honor  not  to  reveal  to  any  one  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  on 
the  5th  of  Febiniaiy,  1815,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ;  and  I  admit  myself  deserving  of  death  should  I  ever 
violate  this  oath."  '  The  general  appeared  to  be  affected  by  a 
nervous  shudder,  which  prevented  his  answering  for  some 
moments  ;  then  overcoming  his  manifest  repugnance,  he  pro- 
nounced the  required  oath,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely 
audible  to  the  majority  of  the  membon,  who  insisted  on  Mi 
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repeating  it  clearly  and  distinctly,  which  he  diJ.  '  Now  am  I 
at  liberty  to  retire!'  said  he.  The  president  rose,  ap|ioiiited 
three  members  to  accompany  him,  and  got  iuto  the  carriage 
with  the  general  after  baiidaginR  his  eyes.  One  of  those  three 
members  was  the  coachman  who  had  driveti  them  there.  The 
otlier  membere  of  the  club  silently  diapetsed.  '  Where  do  j-ou 
wish  to  be  takeu ) '  aaked  the  president,  '  Anywhere  out  of 
your  presence,'  replied  M.  d'l^pinay.  '  Beware,  Monsieur,' 
replied  the  president;  'you  are  no  longer  in  the  sBstmbly, 
and  have  only  to  do  with  individuals  ;  do  not  inanlt  them  un- 
less you  wiBh  to  be  held  responsible.'  But  instead  of  listen- 
ing, M.  d'^pinay  went  on,  '  You  are  still  as  brave  in  your 
carriage  aa  in  your  aaseinbly,  becaase  you  are  still  four  against 
one.'  The  president  stopped  the  couch.  They  were  at  that 
part  of  the  Quai  des  Ormes  where  the  steps  lead  down  to  the 
river.  '  Why  do  you  stop  here  ) '  asked  D'fipinay.  '  Becauae  . 
Honaiear/  wid  the  piesideat,  'you  hove  insulted  a  man,  and '  ~ 
that  man  will  not  go  one  step  farther  without  demanding  hon- 
oruljle  ri-2>.ii'i"ilii>ii '  'Anolliivr  jni'liirid  of  aasasiin.itiou  ?'  snid 
the  general,  shrugging  b'n  shoulders.  '  Make  no  noise,  Uon- 
sieur,  unless  you  wish  me  to  consider  you  as  one  of  those  men 
whom  you  desif^ated  just  now  aa  cowards,  who  take  their 
weakaeos  for  a  shield.  You  are  alone  ;  one  alone  shall  answer 
you.  You  have  a  sword  by  your  side  ;  I  have  one  in  my  cane. 
You  have  no  witness  ;  one  of  these  gentlemen  will  serve  you. 
Now,  if  you  please,  remove  your  bandage.'  The  general  tore 
the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes.  '  At  last,"  saiil  he,  '  I  shall 
know  with  whom  I  have  to  do.'  They  opened  the  door  ;  the 
four  men  alighted." 

Fmnz  again  interrupted  himself,  and  wiped  the  cold 
drops  from  his  brow ;  tliero  was  something  awful  in  hcar- 
iog  tlie  son,  trembling  and  pale,  read  aloud  these  details 
of  Ilia  lather's  death,  which  had  hitherto  remaiDed  un- 
known, Valentine  clasped  her  hands  aa  if  in  prayer. 
Noirtier  looked  at  Villefort  with  an  almost  sublime  ex- 
piessioQ  of  contempt  and  pride.     Franz  continued  :  — 
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**  It  was,  as  we  said,  the  6th  of  Fehraary.  For  three  days 
there  had  been  five  or  six  degrees  of  frost;  the  steps  were 
covered  with  ice.  The  general  was  stout  and  tall ;  the  presi- 
dent offered  him  the  side  of  the  railing  to  assist  him  in  getting 
down.  The  two  witnesses  followed.  It  was  a  dark  night. 
The  ground  from  the  steps  to  the  river  was  covered  with  snow 
and  hoar-frost ;  the  water  of  the  river  looked  black  and  deep. 
One  of  the  seconds  went  for  a  lantern  in  a  coal-barge  near,  and 
by  its  light  they  examined  the  arms.  The  president's  sword, 
which  was  simply,  as  he  had  said,  one  he  carried  in  his 
cane,  was  five  inches  shorter  than  the  general's  and  had  no 
guard.  The  general  proposed  to  cast  lots  for  the  swords,  but 
the  president  said  it  was  he  who  had  given  the  provocation, 
and  when  he  had  given  it  he  had  supposed  each  would  use  his 
own  arms.  The  witnesses  endeavored  to  insist,  but  the  presi- 
dent bade  them  be  silent.  The  lantern  was  placed  on  the 
ground  ;  the  two  adversaries  put  themselves  in  position ;  and 
the  duel  commenced.  The  light  made  the  two  swords  appear 
like  flashes  of  lightning ;  as  for  the  men,  they  were  scarcely 
perceptible^  the  darkness  was  so  great.  M.  le  Q6ndral  d'^pinay 
passed  for  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  the  army  ;  but  he  was 
pressed  so  closely  in  the  onset  that  he  missed  his  aim  and  felL 
The  witnesses  Uiought  he  was  dead,  but  his  adversary,  who 
knew  he  had  not  struck  him,  offered  him  the  assistance  of  his 
hand  to  rise.  The  circumstance  irritated  instead  of  calming 
the  general,  and  he  rushed  on  his  adversary.  But  his  oppo- 
nent did  not  miss  one  stroke.  Receiving  him  on  his  sword, 
three  times  the  general  drew  back,  and  finding  himself  too 
closely  pressed,  returned  to  the  charge.  At  the  third  he  fell 
again.  They  thought  he  had  slipped,  as  at  first,  and  the  wit- 
nesses, seeing  that  he  did  not  move,  approached  and  endeavored 
to  raise  him,  but  the  one  who  passed  his  arm  around  the  body 
felt  under  his  hand  a  moist  warmth, — it  was  blood.  The 
general,  who  had  almost  fainted,  revived.  *  Ah !  *  said  he, 
'  they  have  sent  some  fencing-master  to  fight  with  me.'  The 
president,  without  answering,  approached  the  witness,  who  held 
the  lantern,  and  raising  his  sleeve,  showed  him  two  wounds  he 
bad  received  in  his  arm ;  then  opening  his  coat,  and  unbuttoor 
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ing  hia  waistcoat,  dieplnyed  his  mde,  pierced  with  a  third 
wound.  Stitl  he  hod  not  even  uttered  s  sigh.  TLe  General 
d'^pinay  died  fiva  minutes  aSten.' 

Fraoz  read  tbeae  last  irords  in  &  Tolce  so  ubolced  that 
they  were  hardly  audible,  and  tlien  stopped,  passing  hia 
hood  over  )\i&  eyes  as  if  to  dispel  a  cloud;  but  after  & 

moment's  ailenco,  he  continued  :  — 

"  The  president  went  up  the  steps,  after  pnsbiiig  his  sword 
into  hiB  cane  ;  a  track  of  blood  on  tbe  snow  marked  his  courw. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  top  when  he  heard  a  heavy 
sploBh  in  tbe  water ;  it  was  the  general's  body,  which  the  wib- 
nessee  had  just  thrown  into  the  river  after  ascertaining  he  waa 
dead.  The  general  fell,  then,  in  a  loyal  dnel,  and  not  in  am- 
buab,  as  it  might  have  been  reported.  In  proof  of  this  we 
have  signed  this  paper  to  establish  the  tmth  of  the  facta,  lest 
the  moment  should  Brrire  when  either  of  the  octais  in  this 
terriblo  m-piie  fhoiilii  lie  npcn»riil  of  premeditated  murder  or  of 
infringement  of  the  laws  of  honor. 

"  Bbaurefaiob, 
"  Ddchampt, 
"  Lechabpal." 

When  Franz  had  finished  reading  thia  account,  so 
dreadful  for  a  son ;  when  Valentine,  pale  with  emotion, 
had  wiped  away  a  tear;  when  VilJefort,  trembling  and 
crouched  in  a  comer,  had  endeavored  to  lessen  tbe  stonn 
by  supplicating  glances  at  the  implacable  old  man,  — 
"  Monsieur,"  said  D'fipinay  to  Noirtier,  "  since  you  aro 
well  acquainted  with  all  these  details,  which  are  attested 
by  honorable  signatures ;  since  you  appear  to  take  some 
interest  in  me,  although  you  have  manifested  it  hitherto 
only  by  causing  me  sorrow,  —  refuse  me  not  one  final 
eatisfactioa ;  tell  me  the  name  of  the  president  of  the 
club,  that  I  may  at  least  knov  who  killed  my  poor 
father." 
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Yillefort  mechanically  felt  for  the  lumdle  of  the  door ; 
Valentine,  who  had  anticipated  sooner  than  any  one  her 
grandfather's  answer,  and  who  had  often  seen  two  scais 
upon  his  right  arm,  drew  back  a  few  steps. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  Franz,  taming  towards  Valentine, 
*'  unite  your  efforts  with  mine  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
man  who  made  me  an  orphan  at  two  years  of  age." 

Valentine  remained  dumb  and  motionless. 

"  Hold,  Monsieur ! "  said  Villefort,  "  do  not  prolong  this 
dreadful  scene.  The  names  have  been  purposely  concealed. 
My  father  himself  does  not  know  who  this  president  was, 
and  if  he  knows  he  cannot  tell  you ;  proper  names  are 
not  in  the  dictionary." 

"  Oh,  misery  ! "  cried  Franz ;  "  the  only  hope  which 
sustained  me  and  enabled  me  to  read  to  the  end  was  that 
of  knowing  at  least  the  name  of  him  who  killed  my 
father  1  Monsieur !  Monsieur  1 "  cried  he,  turning  to 
Noirtier,  **  in  Heaven's  name,  do  what  you  can !  Make 
me  understand  in  some  way  1 " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Noirtier. 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle  1  Mademoiselle ! "  cried  Franz,  "your 
grandfather  says  he  can  indicate  —  that  man.  Help  me  ! 
lend  me  your  assistance  1 " 

Noirtier  looked  at  the  dictionary.  Franz  took  it  with 
a  nervous  trembling  and  repeated  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet successively  until  he  came  to  M.  At  that  letter  the 
old  man  signified  "Yes." 

"  M,"  repeated  Franz.  The  young  man's  finger  glided 
over  the  words,  but  at  each  one  Noirtier  answered  by  a 
negative  sign.  Valentine  hid  her  head  between  her  hands. 
At  length  Franz  arrived  at  the  word  moi  (myself). 

"  Yes,"  indicated  the  old  man. 

"  You ) "  cried  Franz,  whose  hair  stood  on  end ;  "  you, 
M.  Noirtier  1  —  you  killed  my  &ther  1 " 
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"  Tas,"  replied  Noirtier,  fining  a  majestic  look  on  the 
young  man. 

Franz  fell  powerless  on  a  chair ;  Villefort  opened  the 
dooT  and  escaped,  for  the  idea  had  entered  his  mind  to 
stifle  the  little  remaining  life  in  the  old  man's  heart. 
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